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DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 


He  is  gone  to  the  grave !  Neither  shall  he 
return  to  his  house  any  more  I  He  hath  no 
more  a  portion  forever  in  any  thing  that  is 
done  under  the  sun ! 

So  quickly  has  one  on  whom  I  have  leaned 
all  my  life,  vanished  out  of  my  sight  that  1 
am  stunned  by  the  blow.  But  more  than  any 
other  man  that  I  ever  knew,  he  lived  while  he 
did  live.  Even  when  he  had  entered  his  nine¬ 
tieth  year,  he  was  so  full  of  life,  of  such  vital¬ 
ity,  that  continued  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  moment  when  he  breathed  his  last,  that 
I  can  hardly  realize  that  I  shall  no  more  feel 
the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  or  hear  his  cheer¬ 
ing  voice. 

Such  a  life  cannot  end  without  leaving  a 
great  void  behind  it,  and  it  is  due  both  to  his 
memory,  and  to  those  who  survive  him,  that 
they  should  know  something  of  his  history, 
and  of  the  influences  that  made  him  what  he 
was.  He  was  not  the  child  of  fortune.  He 
was  born  under  the  humble  roof  of  a  country 
minister.  The  Hartford  Courant  (by  the  pen, 
we  presume,  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner)  says: 

“  David  Dudley  Field  was  born  in  this  good  old 
State  of  Connecticut  a  little  more  than  eighty-nine 
years  ago.  But  for  the  migration  of  his  father 
from  a  Connecticut  pastorate  to  a  Massachusetts 
one,  he  would  doubtless  have  followed  the  paternal 
tootprints  to  the  doors  of  Yale  ;  as  it  was,  Williams 
had  the  honor  of  giving  him  his  sheepskin.  That 
was  in  1835.  Three  years  later  he  hung  out  his 
shingle  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  began  the 
practice  of  the  law.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  one 


tive  slave.” 

In  this  city  he  lived  more  than  sixty-flve 
years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  no 
man  better  known  by  sight,  if  not  from  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance.  For  many  years  it  was 
his  custom  to  take  his  morning  exercise  on 
horseback,  and  residents  up  town,  who  were 
abroad  at  an  early  hour,  observed  him  as  he 
rode  out  to  the  Central  Park.  Still  more  fa¬ 
miliar  was  his  figure  in  the  street.  It  was  his 
custom  to  walk  from  his  home  in  Gramercy 
Park  to  his  office  in  lower  Broadway,  and  his 
tall,  erect  figure,  and  quick,  firm  step,  gave 
him  a  military  appearance,  as  he  passed  on 
with  the  stride  of  a  grenadier.  Indeed  he  was 
once  mistaken  on  the  Rhine  for  a  Marshal  of 
France ! 

It  was  early  in  life  that  he  rose  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  and  for  full  fifty  years 
it  is  probable  that  the  business  of  bis  office 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  in  the  city. 

But  his  chief  distinction  was  not  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  great  cases,  but  in  his  efforts  for  the 
reform  of  the  law,  which  he  found  encumbered 
with  technicalities,  whereby  litigation  was  so 
prolonged  that  many  a  man  felt  that  it  was 
better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  justice  with  an  issue  so  doubtful  and  so 
remote.  But  in  this  movement  for  reform  be 
had  to  fight,  not  only  against  old  habits  and 
traditions,  but  against  the  great  body  of  bis 
own  profession,  who  were  wedded  to  the  old 
forms,  with  which  they  had  become  familiar. 
The  labor  was  spread  over  a  long  succession  of 
years.  It  is  just  fifty-five  years  ago  (in  1839) 
that  he  wrote  his  first  Letter  on  the  Reform  of 
our  Judicial  System,  and  then  began  the  agi¬ 
tation  which  was  to  occupy  him  nearly  forty 
years.  In  1851,  while  in  England,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Brougham,  who  commend¬ 
ed  his  efforts  for  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity, 
but  doubted  if  it  could  ever  be  effected  in 
England.  He  soon  changed  his  mind,  how¬ 
ever  ;  for  a  few  months  after  he  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  be  said  that  sooner  or  later  fusion 
was  sure  to  be  adopted  in  England. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Field  was  again  abroad, 
Snd  a  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  London  by 
the  Law  Amendment  Society,  at  which  Robert 
Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke  (who  so 
distinguished  himself  in  Parliament,  and  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone),  paid  him  a  tribute  such  as  has  seldom 
been  paid  to  any  legislator,  living  or  dead. 
Among  other  things  he  said  : 

“  He  trusted  that  his  honorable  friend,  Mr.  Field, 
would  go  down  to  posterity  with  this  glory— that 
he  had  not  only  essentially  served  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  States  of  America,  but  that  he  had  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  code  of  law  for  every 
colony  that  bore  the  English  name.  Mr,  Field,  in¬ 
deed,  had  not  squared  the  circle  ;  he  had  not  found 
out  any  solid  which  answered  to  more  than  three 


denominations ;  he  had  not  discovered  any  power 
more  subtle  than  electricity,  nor  one  that  would 
bow  with  more  docility  to  the  service  of  man  than 
steam.  But  he  had  done  greater  things  :  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  peace,  happiness,  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  which 
would  make  law  a  blessing  instead  of  a  scourge  to 
mankind.  He  believed  that  ho  acquisition  of  mod¬ 
em  times— if  he  rightly  understood  what  had  been 
done  in  the  State  of  New  York— he  believed  that 
no  achievement  of  the  intellect  was  to  be  compared 
to  that  by  which  Mr.  Field  had  removed  the  ab¬ 
surdities  and  the  technicalities  under  which  New 
York,  in  common  with  this  country  and  the  colo¬ 
nies,  had  so  long  groaned.  While  England  was 
debating  upon  the  propriety  of  some  small  and 
paltry  reforms  in  the  administration  of  law,  a 
great  master  in  the  art  of  administrative  reform 
had  risen  there  in  the  person  of  his  di.stinguished 
friend,  Mr.  Field,  and  had  solved  the  problem 
which  they  in  England  were  timidly  debating. 
America  had  a  great  future  before  her,  in  the  es 
tablishment  and  diffusion  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
Let  them  leave  to  others— to  absolute  governments 
—to  have  their  subjects  shot  down  in  the  street, 
rather  than  wait  even  for  the  headlong  injustice  of 
a  court-martial ;  but  let  it  be  the  lot  of  England, 
hand  in  hand  with  America,  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
arts  of  Jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  other  arts— let 
them  aim  at  being  the  iegislators  and  the  pacifica¬ 
tors  of  the  world.” 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  Her¬ 
culean  task  which  he  undertook,  while  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  large  professional  practice,  and  that 
extended  over  many  years,  till  one  by  one  ap¬ 
peared  five  complete  Codes :  of  the  Civil  Law 
and  the  Criminal  Law ;  and  of  Civil  and  Crim¬ 
inal  Procedure ;  and  a  Political  Code. 

As  the  work  went  on  it  was  watched  with 
great  interest  in  England,  where  the  Law  was 
still  burdened  and  confused  by  the  innumera¬ 
ble  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  through  many 
centuries,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  of  a  Crown 
Commission,  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
Law  Reform.  A  writer  in  The  Evangelist  last 
week  referred  to  a  memorable  meeting  which 
Mr.  Field  once  had  with  them.  It  was  in  1867 
that  he  was  in  London,  and  was  invited  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  features  of  the  Law  Reform  which 
he  had  inaugurated  in  America.  There  were 
present  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities  of 
the  Kingdom,  including  five  Lord  Chancellors — 
Lord  Westbury  and  Lord  Cran worth  ;  Sir  Pag^ 
Wood,  afterwards  Lord  Hatherly ;  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  afterwards  Lord  Cairns ;  and  Sir 
Roundel]  Palmer,  now  Lord  Selbome.  The 
conference  lasted  till  late  into  the  night,  and 
when  they  rose.  Lord  Hatherly  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  said:  "Mr.  Field,  the  State  of 
New  York  ought  to  build  you  a  monument  of 
gold  !  ” 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  2t5,  18M. 


% 


These  Codes  were  adopted  in  part  in  half  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  portions  of  them  in 
England  and  the  British  Colonies,  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  a  moment 
of  triumph  for  Mr.  Field  when,  travelling 
round  the  world,  he  found  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  at  Singapore  and  again  at  Hong  Kong, 
the  very  enactments  that  he  had  prepared 
thirty  years  before  in  Ami  rica. 

His  last  great  service  to  civilization  was  in 
what  he  contributed  to  the  peaceful  inter¬ 
course  of  nations.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  in  Manchester  in  1866,  he  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  an 
International  Code — a  proposal  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  of  great  jurists  from  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States;  but,  as  usu¬ 
al,  the  burden  fell  up>on  him,  and  the  work 
which  appeared  some  years  later  was  purely  his 
own.  He  was  the  most  earnest  and  influential 
advocate,  on  either  side  of  the  Ocean,  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  as  the  way  of  settling  differences  be¬ 
tween  nations,  instead  of  going  to  war — the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  so  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claims 
and  of  the  question  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

All  this  is  matter  of  history.  That  to  which 
I  turn  in  this  sad  hour  is  the  inner  life  which 
was  revealed  only  to  those  who  were  closest 
to  him.  To  the  world  he  app>eared  stern  and 
cold ;  a  great  combatant  in  the  struggles  of 
the  bar ;  who  never  asked  for  favors  from  any 
quarter,  however  formidable ;  who  took  and 
struck  tremendous  blows.  But  there  was  an¬ 
other  side  to  the  man  which  none  knew  but 
those  who  saw  him  in  his  own  home  —  a 
gentleness  and  sweetness  that  showed  itself  in 
a  love  of  children,  of  which  Mr.  John  E.  Par¬ 
sons  speaks  in  the  next  column ;  and  in  innu¬ 
merable  acts  of  kindness  to  the  bumble  and 
the  poor;  while  in  bis  domestic  circle  he  was 
the  most  affectionate  of  men :  and  those  who 
stood  nearest  to  him  think,  not  so  much  of  the 
great  advocate  and  lawgiver,  as  of  the  warm 
and  tender  heart  that  was  hidden  under  that 
iron  breast. 

All  this  came  over  me  like  a  flood,  as  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  grave.  It  was  in  the  old 
burying  ground  at  Stockbridge,  where  have 
been  laid  to  rest  so  many  of  the  honored  as 
well  as  the  sainted  dead  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  John  Sargent, 
the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  who  desired  to  be 
buried  near  him  that  they  might  rise  with 
him  at  the  Resurrection.  There  a  willow 
droops  over  a  new-made  grave,  where  we  laid 
him  down  who  has  just  passed  from  among 
ns,  and  fumed  away  with  a  feeling  of  lone¬ 
liness,  that  will  remain  till  we  too  are  laid 
in  the  same  pteaceful  spot,  to  sleep  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more.  H.  M.  F. 


MR.  FIELD  AMONG  THE  CHILDREN. 

During  the  summer  of  last  year,  which  Mr. 
Field  spent  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  his  favorite 
drive  was  to  a  rural  retreat,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  the  children  who  are  sent  from  the 
city  to  the  country  to  get  a  life  giving  and  health¬ 
giving  draft  of  fresh  air.  So  frequent  were  his 
visits  that  all  the  children  knew  him,  and  as  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  porch,  would  gather  about  him 
like  bees.  He  would  take  them  on  his  knees,  and 
tell  them  stories,  and  often  pile  eight  or  ten  into 
his  large  carriage  and  send  them  off  for  a  drive 
over  the  hills.  It  was  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  sight  which  has  called  forth  the  following  from 
Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  the  creator  of  that  beautiful 
charity  which  bears  the  name  of  a  beloved 
daughter : 

New  York,  April  15, 1S94. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  In  a  sermon  which  I  heard 
this  morning  was  told  this  story  of  Thomas 
Guthrie :  When  near  his  end  it  was  proposed 
to  sing  to  him.  He  was  asked  to  select  a 
hymn.  “Sing  to  me  a  bairn’s  song!"  was  his 
reply. 

I  have  seen  your  brother  Dudley  in  many  of 
the  experiences  of  his  varied  career:  in  the 
heat  of  the  fierce  conflicts  of  the  profession  of 
which  be  was  so  distinguished  a  member; 
pressing  with  untiring  persistency  the  reforms 
with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated ; 
defending  himself  with  matchless  courage  and 
vigor,  and  with  faith  which  never  wavered, 
against  any  imputations  that  he  had  not  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  highest  standards  of  personal  and 
professional  ethics ;  exalting  that  profession 
which  he  honored  and  which  was  honored  in 
him.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  I  shall  recall 
him,  nor  even  as  I  have  seen  him  drinking  in 
the  invigorating  air  of  his  Berkshire  home, 
and  gazing  upon  the  Berkshire  Hills  which  he 
loved  with  an  abiding  passion. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  past  summer 
and  to  the  daily  visits  which  he  made  to  St. 
Helen’s  Home.  I  can  see  him  now,  with  two 
or  three  little  city  waifs  on  each  knee,  telling 
them  the  stories  and  repieating  the  verses 
which  he  bad  learned  as  a  little  child.  Many 
of  them  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  this 
summer  when  they  may  again  see  their  friend. 
Of  all  the  honors  which  came  to  him,  of  all 
the  tributes  which  will  be  paid  to  bis  memory, 
I  doubt  if  one  would  be  more  valued  by  him¬ 
self  than  the  affection  which  he  had  inspired 
in  the  hearts  of  these  little  ones. 

“This  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  I 
have  ever  known,”  he  said  to  me  one  after¬ 
noon.  In  the  name  of  his  little  friends  and 
for  them  permit  me  to  extend  sympathy  and 
express  sorrow  at  this  great  loss. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

Jno.  E.  Parsons. 


THE  PREACHER  ANU  THE  ACTOR. 

What  a  contrast  in  life  and  what  a  contrast 
in  death,  that  presented  by  the  obituary 
eulogies  paid  to  our  old  friend.  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Patterson,  and  to  an  actor  w'bose  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  same  city  at  the 
same  time  and  reported  in  the  same  paper. 
At  the  first  service  were  drawn  together  the 
noblest  men  of  the  state  and  of  the  school; 
at  the  other  the  devotees  of  pleasure,  who 
cracked  their  coarse  jokes  about  the  casket  in 
which  their  fellow  jester  lay.  So  unseemly 
was  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  funeral  rites 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  green  room 
that  the  Chicago  dailies  indignantly  protested 
against  the  profanation.  But  the  man  who 
lives  a  noble  life  makes  noble  friends,  and  his 
end  is  peace  and  his  burial  by  his  companions 
full  of  honor 


From  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  who  wan  Mr. 

Field’s  companion  on  his  last  voyage. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  It  was  a  great  shock  and 
sorrowful  surprise  to  hear  o^  your  brother’s 
death.  He  was  so  well  on  the  steamer  in 
which  we  crossed  the  Atlantic  together,  so 
happy,  so  energetic,  such  a  cheerful  and  in¬ 
spiring  companion,  that  in  spite  of  his  great 
age  he  seemed  young,  and  the  thought  of 
death  was  far  from  him.  I  am  sure  those  last 
days  of  bis  life  were  pleasant  and  profitable 
ones.  He  enjoyed  them  ;  and  he  increased  the 
pleasure  of  others.  I  shall  be  glad  always  to 
think  that  I  was  a  fellow-traveller  of  bis  and 
privileged  to  listen  to  much  of  his  wise  and 
cheerful  conversation. 

To  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  in  your  sorrow  and 
loneliness,  I  offer  my  sincere  sympathy.  One 
after  another  the  strong  men  whom  your  fam¬ 
ily  has  given  to  the  world  are  called  home. 
I  know  your  heart  is  heavy  with  a  brother’s 


grief.  But  you  have  the  best  of  all  console 
tions,  the  brightest  of  all  hopes,  and  your 
sunny  faith  of  a  life-time  will  shine  brightly 
still,  and  God  will  maintain  and  increase  your 
strength  according  to  His  promise  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  This  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Yours  faithfully,  Henry  van  Dyke. 

SOCIETY  EVEN  IN  SOLITUDE. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  As  you  are  having  my 
experience  in  the  solitude  left  by  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  brother  after  brother,  I  may  suggest 
to  you  that  we  can  still  have  society  even 
when  those  nearest  to  us  have  vanished  out  of 
our  sight.  I  am  alone  as  to  companions.  All 
of  my  father’s  house  are  gone.  Of  the  school¬ 
mates  of  my  childhood  not  one  survives.  Only 
one  of  my  classmates  in  college  is  living.  Not 
a  member  of  my  Presbytery  or  Synod  is  liv¬ 
ing  now,  who  was  a  member  at  my  ordination. 

But  I  still  have  society,  though  no  compan¬ 
ions.  It  is  a  solitude  with  the  living,  but  it  is 
a  growing  association,  a  felt  spiritual  affinity 
with  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  my  acquaintance  with  your 
father  and  his  sons,  though  it  has  been  only 
through  the  papers,  has  been  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  to  me,  as  each  has  risen  to  a  position  of 
influence  at  the  front  in  this  progressive  age. 
Dudley’s  monument  will  be  law  while  govern¬ 
ments  exist ;  Cyrus  will  have  his  memorial 
heralded  by  the  lightnings ;  and  you  will  be 
known  as  the  “unspeakable  traveller";  and 
the  Judge  will  yet  be  known  out  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  cloister.  When  be  is  gone  and 
you  are  left,  there  will  come  to  you  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  solitude  and  yet  of  society  as 
you  look  back  over  the  long  past  in  silent  re¬ 
view.  But  above  and  beyond  all  is  vour  moth¬ 
er,  to  whom  God  gave  a  mission  in  her  sons. 
By  that  mother’s  grave  I  would  stand  uncov¬ 
ered.  I  think  of  you  as  the  last  remaining 
brother  of  the  four— a  probable  event  not  far 
away.  May  you  live  to  a  green  and  vigorous 
old  age,  to  round  out  the  record  of  your  fam¬ 
ily  as  its  historian  and  biographer. 

_  J.  S.  P. 

THE  MAN  TO  WHOM  FLORIDA  OWE8  MORE 
THAN  TO  ANY  OTHER  MAN  UVING. 

What  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express  says  of  the  East  Coast  enterprises  in 
Florida  is  not  the  talk  of  a  casual  tourist  or  a 
shallow  enthusiast.  He  recently  spent  a  month 
in  that  region  as  an  investigator  and  all  his 
statements  and  opinions  are  the  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  personal  inquiry.  A  des¬ 
criptive  letter  by  him  published  only  a  few 
days  ago  concludes  thus : 

“We  live  in  the  most  remarkable  of  all  cen¬ 
turies.  The  wildest  dreams  of  the  avaricious 
Spanish  discoverer  never  approached  the  real¬ 
ity  of  Florida’s  present  development  of  mate¬ 
rial  wealth.  Columbus  and  Queen  Isabella 
could  not  have  faintly  realized  that  four  cen¬ 
turies  would  make  the  United  States  what 
they  are  to  day — in  things  material  the  envy 
of  the  world  ;  in  wealth  among  the  greatest  of 
nations;  in  history  the  first  of  republics,  and 
a  mighty  factor  in  the  world’s  religious  and 
moral  progress.  I  speak  within  reason  when 
I  say  the  work  being  done  in  Florida,  and  now 
well  toward  completion,  makes  Henry  M.  Flag¬ 
ler  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  His  labors  have  already  involved  an  ex¬ 
penditure  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  original 
price  paid  by  this  government  for  the  cession 
of  Florida  in  1821.  It  is  a  work  in  a  state 
with  an  area  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  square 
miles  and  an  arable  territory  exceeding  the 
aggregate  of  all  New  England  farms.  It  only 
needed  the  man  keen  of  vision,  courageous  of 
heart,  indomitable  of  will  and  supplied  with 
abundant  resources  to  discover  and  develop 
its  amazing  richness.  The  discoverer  is  here. 
He  is  Henry  M.  Flagler  of  New  York.  ” 


April  26,  1894. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  CHCRCH  DEBTS. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  h.  Cuyler. 

Recently  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
part  in  the  dedication  of  a  beautiful  church 
edifice  that  was  entirely  paid  for;  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  not  giving  to  the  Lord  what  be¬ 
longed  in  any  degree  to  a  mortgage-holder. 
The  painful  embarrassment  to  which  a  certain 
conspicuous  church  has  lately  been  subjected 
on  account  of  an  enormous  indebtedness, 
brings  afresh  before  the  public  eye  the  de¬ 
vouring  cancer  and  curse  of  church  debts. 
Sometimes  such  indebtedness  may  be  the  result 
of  unforeseen  calamities, but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  attempted  the  reckless  experiment  of 
building  beyond  their  means.  In  the  case 
just  referred  to,  an  immense  edifice  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  almost  entirely  on  borrowed 
money !  The  texts  of  Scripture  that  would 
have  been  most  appropriately  inscribed  on  its 
walls  would  have  been,  “The  borrower  is  ser¬ 
vant  to  the  lender,”  and  “Owe  no  man  any¬ 
thing,  but  to  love  one  another.  ” 

The  evils  that  flow  from  church  debts  are 
manifold.  To  regard  such  a  debt  as  a  mere 
inconvenient  burden  upon  pew  rentals  is  a 
very  shallow  view  of  the  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  no  church  that  is  loaded  with  a  heavy 
debt  can  honestly  contribute  as  it  ought  to 
outside  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  Be 
just  and  pay  your  dues  before  you  are  gener¬ 
ous,  is  a  maxim  that  applies  to  Christians  col¬ 
lectively  as  w’ell  as  to  individual  Christians. 
No  church  that  is  oppressed  with  large  indebt¬ 
edness  can  make  proper  provision  for  seating 
its  worthy  poor  or  unfortunate  members ;  as 
to  “free  sittings,”  they  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  treasurer  must  have  his  regular  in¬ 
come  in  order  to  meet  the  omnivorous  de¬ 
mands  of  the  mortgage-holder,  whose  interest 
must  be  paid,  or  the  property  is  forfeited. 
The  pews  are  wanted  for  those  who  can  pay 
a  liberal  rental,  and  poor  members  must  be 
either  ousted,  or  else  be  made  to  feel  keenly 
uncomfortable.  A  strong  temptation  arises 
to  bid  for  rich  pew-holders ;  and  a  man  is 
reckoned  by  his  pecuniary  and  not  by  his 
spiritual  worth  to  the  church. 

A  kindred  evil  that  grows  out  of  big  church 
debts  is  that  the  pulpit — which  should  be  esti¬ 
mated  only  by  its  spiritual  power — comes  to  be 
rated  at  a  low  and  commercial  valuation. 
The  question  in  selecting  a  pastor  is  apt  to 
be,  “Will  he  draw?  Will  he  bring  our  empty 
pews  into  demand?  Will  he  make  the  church 
a  paying  concern?”  And  so  the  abominable 
jingle  of  the  money-changers  is  heard  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  pretty  much  as  it  was  once 
heard  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  wearisome  and  vexatious  anxie¬ 
ties  that  oppress  ihe  heart  of  a  pastor  who  has 
to  struggle  to  sustain  a  church  that  is  “  handi¬ 
capped”  with  debt. 

These  are  sufficiently  serious  arguments 
without  touching  upon  one  that  is  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  any  other.  Wilful  debt  that  in¬ 
volves  risk  or  danger  to  a  creditor  is  a  sin. 
Thousands  of  church  members  have  had  their 
Christian  characters  ruined  by  debts  that  were 
unwisely  contracted.  God’s  Word  forbids,  by 
direct  injunction,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  incurring  of  obligations 
that  we  have  no  reasonable  assurance  of  meet¬ 
ing.  Most  church  debts  are  really  immoral. 
Christ  commands  His  followers  t6  be  witness- 
bearers  for  everything  that  is  true  and  pure  and 
honest  and  of  good  report.  They  are  to  stand 
for  frugality  against  self-indulgence  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  for  strict  integrity  in  paying 
obligations  against  laxity  and  dishonesty.  A 
church  is  simply  a  collection  of  hands  and 
hearts;  and  if  their  “hands  are  not  clean” 


from  dishonorable  dealings,  they  have  no 
right  to  “stand  in  His  holy  place.”  How  can 
a  minister  preach  for  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence  when  he  stands  in  a  mortgaged  pulpit  and 
under  a  roof  that  is  ready  to  crack  with  the 
abominable  incubus  of  heavy  debt?  How  can 
a  church  that  sets  the  example  of  extrava¬ 
gance  rebuke  the  prevailing  spirit  of  reckless 
outlay  and  fashionable  “defalcation?” 

There  are  revivals  in  many  parts  of  the 
land.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  them.  But 
there  is  one  ethical  revival  that  is  sorely 
needed,  and  that  is  a  revival  of  old-fashioned 
Bible  honest}'.  Can  any  church  expect  a  spir¬ 
itual  blessing  while  it  is  careless  in  meeting 
its  plain  moral  obligations?  Let  the  heathen 
have  their  claims,  but  not  until  honest  debts 
are  paid.  Better  to  worship  God  in  a  tent  or 
in  a  barn  than  to  rear  a  costly  edifice  which 
belongs  to  a  mortgage-holder  and  not  to  the 
Lord  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 


THE  REVIEWER  REVIEWED. 

Some  months  since  appeared  a  small  volume  en¬ 
titled  “A  Calm  Review  of  the  Trial  of  Dr. 
Briggs,”  by  a  gentleman  who,  though  he  gave  only 
his  initials,  J.  K.  L.,  is  now  known  to  be  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Laidlaw,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  who  was 
present  through  the  whole  proceedings;  and  though 
at  first  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Professor, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  treated 
with  great  injustice.  The  book  was  written,  so  far 
as  any  reader  could  judge,  with  the  utmost  candor, 
and  certainly  made  out  a  very  strong  case  in  favor 
of  the  accused  Professor,  to  which  no  one  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  reply,  until  Mr.  Thomas  McDougal,  of 
Cincinnati,  took  np  the  challenge  and  answered 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  seemed  to  most  readers  more 
remarkable  for  its  virulence  than  for  its  force  of 
argument.  However  it  was  widely  distributed, 
but  provoked  no  answer  from  the  author  of  the 
book,  until  recently,  in  a  letter  to  his  publishers 
which  we  are  permitted  to  copy,  he  alludes  to  it 
with  a  quiet  dignity  that  is  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  firceness  of  the  attack.  The  letter  is  as 
follows  : 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr.  McDougal 
claims  to  have  found  only  one  inaccuracy  in 
the  book,  apart  from  the  statement  which, 
from  his  point  of  view,  he  regards  as  incorrect 
in  an  ethical  sense.  The  inaccuracy  referred 
to  is  at  the  top  of  page  125,  where,  writing 
from  memory,  as  the  statement  had  been 
omitted  from  the  “Official  Report”  in  The 
Washington  Post,  I  had  made  him  speak  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  was  speaking  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah.  It  is  not  strange  that  I 
should  have  done  this,  as  the  two  were  re¬ 
garded  in  the  same  light  by  the  prosecution, 
and  the  principle  in  both  cases  was  the  same. 
Changing  my  language  to  the  language  of  Mr. 
McDougal  as  quoted  by  him  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  will  only  strengthen  the  position 
taken  in  the  book.  Should  you  issue  a  second 
edition,  or  have  any  convenient  way  of  giving 
Mr.  McDougal’s  exact  words  as  reported  in 
the  Tribune,  the  clause  should  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “In  which  he  represented  Almighty  God 
as  saying  to  Dr.  Briggs  that  Isaiah  said  thus 
and  so,  and  Dr.  Briggs  as  saying,  ''Almighty 
God !  Isaiah  never  said  it.  ”  I  would  ask  you  to 
print  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  the  whole 
quotation  on  pages  5  and  6  of  Mr.  McDougal’s 
brochure,  but  I  fear  that  by  doing  so  I  might 
be  thought  to  be  intending  to  do  him  an  un- 
kindness  ;  for  I  regard  the  quotation  he  has 
published  as  placing  him  in  a  far  more  un¬ 
favorable  light  than  I  have  done  by  any  state¬ 


ment  of  mine.  I  regret  that  Mr.  McDougal 
not  only  questions  my  motives,  but  would 
represent  me  as  one  who  has  not  a  sincere 
love  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  true 
reverence  for  the  Word  of  God.  I  trust  the 
time  may  come  when  he  will  understand  me 
better.  He  appears  not  to  know  that  I  am 
an  equally  loyal  Presbyterian  with  himself ; 
equally  sincere,  I.  trust,  in  my  love  for  the 
Word  of  God,  and  equally  firm  in  my  belief  in 
its  entire  inspiration. 

On  pages  16  and  elsewhere  in  his  pamphlet, 
Mr.  McDougal  appears  to  seek  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Dr.  Briggs  does  not  believe 
that  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  and  Paul  were  in¬ 
spired  men,  nor  that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is 
divinely  inspired ;  and  that  he  virtually  im¬ 
pugns  the  omniscience  and  the  veracity  of  God. 
This  is  a  false  logical  inference  on  Mr.  McDou- 
gal’s  imrt, arising  from  his  misunderstanding  of 
principles  of  interpretation  with  which  many 
of  the  most  orthodox  of  Bible  students  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  by  which  they  are  able  to  re¬ 
concile  ideas  which  to  him  appear  wholly 
irreconcilable.  It  is  painful  to  read  Mr. 
McDougal’s  words  that  if  Isaiah  did  not 
speak  such  and  such  words,  “Then  God  is 
the  Author  of  untruth!”  He  seems  not 
to  be  aware  that  be  is  baling  the  truthfulness 
of  God  upon  his  (Mr.  McDougal’s)  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  words  which  all  scholars  know  may  be 
interpreted  differently. 

But  in  so  far  as  Mr.  McDougal’s  statements 
refer  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Briggs,  they  require 
no  answer  from  me,  other  than  that  contained 
in  the  utterances  of  the  late  Princeton  pro¬ 
fessors,  quoted  at  length  in  my  Review  of  the 
Trial  of  Dr.  Briggs. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  that  while  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  the  writer  of  that  Review  for 
an  inadvertant  misquotation.  Mr.  McDougal 
falls  into  the  same  mistake  himself.  On  pages 
24  and  25  of  his  pamphlet  he  appears  to  repre¬ 
sent  me  as  having  spoken  of  those  who  voted 
against  Dr.  Briggs  as  “hyper-conservatives,” 
and  those  who  voted  for  him  as  “broad  liber¬ 
als,”  and  gives  the  impression  also  that  I  spoke 
of  the  former  “  sneeringly,  ”  and  of  the  latter 
“proudly.”  Now  the  truth  is  that  no  such 
words  were  ever  used  by  me,  and  no  such  sen¬ 
timents  were  in  my  mind.  I  cherish  only 
feelings  of  sincere  respect  for  all  my  brethren 
of  the  Ameiican  Church. 

Mr.  McDougal  seems  to  think,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  him  correctly,  that  it  is  an  offence  on 
my  part  not  to  publish  my  name.  I  need  only 
say  that  my  identity  is  well  known  to  not  a  few 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  representing  both 
the  majority  and  minority  at  the  Washington 
Assembly,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
make  it  known  to  all,  were  it  not  that  I  do 
not  covet  even  the  “brief  notoriety”  which 
Mr.  McDougal  accuses  me  of  seeking. 

In  writing  the  little  volume  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  it  was  my  desire  and  aim  to  be 
fair  and  considerate,  and  I  do  not  now  think 
it  necessary  to  defend  myself  against  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougal’s  charge  that  I  have  indulged  in  “un¬ 
called  for,  unjust,  and  unwarranted  reflec¬ 
tions,”  and  am  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  read  my  “Calm  Review”  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  regard  it  in  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dougal  sees  it. 

With  no  unkind  feeling  toward  my  critic,  I 
leave  the  little  volume  and  the  influence  it 
may  exert  in  the  hands  of  Him  whose  guid¬ 
ance  alone  I  sought  in  the  writing  of  it. 

A  correspondent  writes:  “Why  may  not  a 
Library  for  Sabbath  schools  and  for  Family 
use  be  selected  from  the  files  of  sixty  years  of 
The  Evangelist?  Those  sixty  years  would  sup¬ 
ply  materials  for  sixty  volumes  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest.  ” 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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THE  CONTAHION  OF  CHARACTER. 

By  the  Bev.  O.  B.  F.  Hallook. 

We  are  all  in  danger  of  thinking  more  about 
what  we  shall  do  than  what  we  shall  be.  To 
be  active  is  easier  than  to  be  good.  Yet  it  is 
what  we  are  within,  that  will  really  govern 
what  we  are  without.  So  it  is  with  the  rose. 
“Why  an*  you  so  sweet?”  was  asked  of  the 
scented  clay.  “  I  was  so  long  in  the  sweet 
society  of  the  rose  that  I  partook  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  rose.”  Let  the  rose  once  become 
what  it  is,  and  it  costs  it  nothing  to  shed 
sweetness.  Sweetness  is  in  its  very  nature, 
and  nature  will  reveal  itself.  Just  so  surely 
will  what  we  are,  the  hidden  essence  of  char¬ 
acter  we  carry  with  us,  reveal  itself,  and  others 
must  feel  its  influence.  A  laboring  man  re¬ 
cently  seeking  membership  in  the  church, 
when  asked  what  led  him  to  think  about  bis 
soul,  replied:  “I  worked  three  years  alongside 

with  Mr.  R - ,  and  I  concluded  if  Christianity 

cpuld  do  so  much  for  him,  I  wanted  to  have 
it. "  Let  us  learn  the  lesson ;  for  it  is  in  this 
subtle  radiation  of  character  that  lies  the 
mighty  power  of  a  holy  life.  The  atheist  who 
spent  a  few  days  with  the  saintly  Fenelon 
said:  “If  I  stay  here  much  longer,  I  shall  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  in  spite  of  myself.  ”  Fenelon 
had  used  no  word  of  controversy  or  solicita¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  quiet,  unconscious  influence 
of  a  godly  life.  A  Christian  fragrance  was 
there  which  must  be  diffused ;  a  healing  shad¬ 
ow  was  there  whose  blessing  must  be  felt. 
We  have  all  experienced  it,  but  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  it  any  more  than  we  can  understand 
that  mystery  in  electricity  known  under  the 
title  of  induced  currents.  Here  are  two  wires ; 
they  are  parallel,  but  not  touching.  The  first 
receives  a  current ;  the  passing  of  that  current, 
by  some  strange  law  of  electric  contagion,  sets 
up  in  the  other  wire  a  similar,  though  some¬ 
what  feebler,  current.  It  is  this  law  which 
accounts  for  the  varied  voices  we  hear  when 
listening  at  the  telephone  (the  lines  are  not 
crossed,  as  some  think)  ;  or  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  which  messages  may  be  sent  from 
moving  trains.  It  is  known  as  the  law  of  in¬ 
duced  currents.  There  is  another  just  such 
law  in  the  moral  sphere.  The  results  of  it  we 
have  all  experienced.  No  matter  how  good 
we  may  be,  let  an  evil  life  come  within  the 
“field  of  influence,”  and  it  will  reach  and  af¬ 
fect  us  unfavorably ;  while  no  matter  how  low 
and  hardened  one  may  be,  he  cannot  help 
feeling  the  uplifting  power  of  a  life  and  exam¬ 
ple  nobler  than  his  own.  Good  people  make 
us  better,  and  bad  people  make  us  worse,  even 
to  be  in  their  presence.  This  subtle  contagion 
of  character  we  have  all  felt.  We  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  it  any  more  than  we  can  understand 
the  strange  vibrations  of  a  piano  or  a  harp’s 
strings  when  a  flute  is  played  close  beside  it. 
We  only  know  that  one  heart  answers  to  an¬ 
other  heart  as  the  one  sensitive  instrument 
in  the  corner  replies  to  the  other  in  the  room, 
as  shown  by  reproducing  the  same  melody. 

In  one  of  our  cemeteries  is  a  little  white 
stone  marking  the  grave  of  a  very  dear  little 
girl ;  and  on  the  stone  are  chiselled  these 
words:  “A  child  of  whom  her  playmates  said, 
'It  was  easier  to  be  good  when  she  was  with 
us.  ’  ”  Think  what  a  shadow  of  blessing  her 
ever-present  influence  must  have  been  >  How 
much  it  might  help  us  all  in  life  if  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  character  which  play  upon  us  and 
which  we  thus  reproduce  were  ever  good  and 
only  good !  None  of  uii  can  covet  a  higher 
ideal  than  a  character  so  ChrisMfke  and  pure 
that  in  our  daily  walk  amon?  men  the  very 
shadows  we  cast  will  render  lives  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  souls  more  true.  For  as  Peter  walked 
in  Jerusalem  at  eventide,  and  bis  lengthened 
shadow  fell  on  the  gathered  sick  in  the  streets, 
healing  as  it  swept  over  them,  even  so  may 


every  Christian  go  through  the  earth  like  a 
spirit  of  health,  and  as  he  passes  by  the  mis¬ 
erable  and  fallen,  they  may  start  up  and  live. 


THE  HUMMER  REST  HOOIETY. 

In  1887  the  Summer  Rest  Society  began  its 
work  at  Woodcliff,  New  Jersey,  with  the  aim 
of  providing  country  board  at  very  moderate 
rates  ($8.50  a  week)  for  self-supporting  gentle¬ 
women.  There  was  much  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  earnestness  of  a  few :  rent  to  be 
paid,  a  house  to  be  furnished,  horse  and  car¬ 
riage  to  be  bought,  and  running  expenses  to 
be  guaranteed.  But  by  the  efforts  of  these 
few,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Joanna  Dav- 
idge,  then  President  of  the  Society,  the  work 
so  prospered  as.  in  1891,  to  justify  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  house  and  twenty  acres  of  wooded 
land  for  $7,500,  of  which  sum  $4,000  remains 
upon  bond  and  mortgage. 

The  situation  of  the  Summer  Rest  is  admir¬ 
able,  overlooking  a  beautiful,  healthful,  peace¬ 
ful  country.  The  bouse  is  built  in  the  most 
solid  and  substantial  manner,  with  wide  piaz¬ 
zas,  a  fine  hall,  and  accommodation  for  twelve 
guests;  the  barn  and  wagon  bouse  are  also  in 
excellent  condition,  and,  at  small  expense,  the 
grounds  have  been  made  very  attractive.  There 
are  no  bars  to  admission  in  nationality  or 
creed ;  to  be  a  gentlewoman  and  self-support¬ 
ing  are  the  only  qualifications  necessary  for 
admission.  The  Society  tries  to  make  the  at 
mosphere,  as  fas  as  possible,  that  of  home 
life,  and  finds  ample  reward  for  its  efforts  in 
the  appreciative  letters  of  some  of  those  who 
through  it  have  found  a  few  weeks’  rest  and 
country  air,  and  of  whom  the  greater  number 
have,  with  their  overworked  lives,  the  added 
sorrow  of  remembering  happier  things. 

The  present  management  is:  Miss  Blodgett, 
President;  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Taylor,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Alice  Milnor,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  King,  Assistant  Secretary ;  Miss  Shippen, 
Treasurer.  Mrs.  Albert  Speyers,  415  West  23d 
street,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ad¬ 
missions,  and  applications  for  board  may  be 
made  to  her  on  Wednesday  mornings  between 
ten  and  twelve  o’clock. 


THE  CHANGE  OF  FAST  DAY  TO  “PATRIOTS 
DAY.” 

Our  correspondent  writes  from  the  old  town 
of  Lexington,  Mass,  so  full  of  historic  mem¬ 
ories,  on  April  19th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle : 

“From  every  hillside  and  valley  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  many  miles,  from  Boston  and  smaller 
cities,  the  people  are  thronging  the  streets  of 
this  old  historic  town,  to  celebrate  the  substi¬ 
tute  of  Patriot’s  Day  for  the  ‘Fast  Day’  of  Pil¬ 
grim  memory.  We  have  now,  it  seems  to 
many  of  us,  a  change  in  design  and  spirit, 
from  religion  to  patriotism,  from  divine  wor¬ 
ship  to  hero  worship. 

“The  Governor  urged  all  good  citizens  not 
to  forget  their  religious  obligations  and  wor¬ 
ship  on  this  new  holy  day,  but  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that,  beyond  the  usual  prayer  on  such 
public  occasions,  that  element  which  was  the 
principal  one  in  the  purpose  of  the  fore¬ 
fathers,  will  disappear.  It  is  true  the  annual 
State  fast  was  religiously  observed  by  only  a 
few,  but  the  observers  of  religious  institutions 
are  always  in  a  minority.  The  wheels  of 
progress  are  ‘waxing  hot  by  fast  driving,’ 
and  is  there  not  the  possibility  that  they  will 
melt  in  this  intensity  of  human  activity,  and 
throw  the  magnificent  train  bearing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  country  off  the  track,  into  a  hope¬ 
less  ruin?” 


The  address  of  Rev.  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vin¬ 
cent,  D.D.,  is  now  No.  18  East  Ninety-second 
Street,  New  York  City. 


A  LIFE  OF  MORE  THAN  NINETY  YEARS. 

Van  Vranken.— Died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  9, 
1894,  Sophia  Arms  Van  Vranken,  wife  of  the  late 
William  Augustus  Van  Vranken,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  her  age. 

The  death  of  this  venerable  lady  is  an  event  of 
deep  interest  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  A  life  of  ninety-two  years  is  in  itself 
worthy  of  record,  inspiring  fresh  courage  in  alt 
men  and  women  who  are  aiming  and  planning 
widely,  with  a  dread  of  the  limitations  of  the  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten. 

Mrs.  Van  Vranken  was  of  wholesome  New  Eng¬ 
land  stuck,  rather  sternly  and  primitively  bred. 
When  a  young  woman  she  left  Greenfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  home  of  her  birth,  to  reside  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  lived  her  long  life. 

She  married  William  Augustus  Van  Vranken, 
a  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Van  Vranken,  a  long 
time  Professor  of  Polemics  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  There  were  no 
cotemporaries  to  follow  her  to  the  grave,  but 
younger  hands  and  hearts  whose  service  she 
had  fascinated  by  loving  sympathy,  reverently 
took  their  places.  Educated  in  the  manner  of 
girls  of  her  time,  her  friends  have  often  spec¬ 
ulated  as  to  what  she  might  have  accomplished 
had  the  gift  of  Smith  College  to  American 
women,  by  her  cousin,  antedated  her  birth. 

Till  her  expiring  breath  life  was  her  attri¬ 
bute.  “No  cold  gradations  of  decay’"  blurred 
her  mind  for  one  moment.  Her  church,  soci¬ 
ety,  the  government  of  the  country,  the  large 
affairs  of  Washington  where  the  winters  of  her 
late  years  were  spent,  the  domestic  life  of  her 
friends,  keenly  interested  her.  Her  grace, 
her  wit,  her  naivete,  her  exquisite  tact,  seemed 
almost  like  a  French  graft  on  Puritan  stock. 

Although  her  body  grew  frail  she  did  not 
lean  forward  into  eternity,  but  charmed  with 
earth  found  joy  in  the  present,  leaving  the 
coming  mystery  to  the  revelation  of  the  last 
event.  With  her  acute  perception,  who  can 
imagine  her  immortal  vision  to-day ! 

To  the  above  notice,  which  comes  from  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts,  the  writer  adds  a  private 
note,  which  gives  us  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  the  departure  of  one  whose  mind  was  so 
active  and  whose  heart  was  so  warm,  even 
when  past  her  ninetieth  year : 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  This  is  the  dear  old 
auntie  for  whom  you  gave  me  your  picture— 
your  books  on  a  table  by  her  bed,  your  photo¬ 
graph  on  her  desk  !  She  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  The  Evangelist  all  her  life,  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Van  Vranken  of  Washington,  re¬ 
quested  me  to  send  the  above  notice,  with  the 
added  tribute  written  by  my  mother,  to  the 
paper  she  loved,  and  which  so  many  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  see. 

The  New  World  lately  published  an  article 
called  Thoroughness  in  Theology.  It  was 
written  by  one  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
modern  Unitarians  and  declared  that  there 
could  be  no  rest  in  that  denomination  until 
“the  last  vestige  of  belief  in  the  supernatural” 
was  repudiated.  It  looks  as  though  this 
writer  would  not  have  long  to  wait.  Our 
Eastern  friends  have  been  conservative  of  the 
teachings  of  such  men  as  Drs.  Channing, 
Bellows  and  Peabody,  but  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  upon  the  revision  of  their 
articles  of  association,  recommends  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  any  distinctively  Christian  affirmation ! 
In  what  respect  the  modified  platform  will 
differ  from  the  deism  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  we  are  not  informed.  But  deism  is  no 
more  a  finality  than  liberal  Christianity. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  between  atheism 
and  faith  in  the  living  God.  Underneath 
every  creed  is  a  tendency  which  is  more  vital 
than  the  formula,  and  sooner  or  later  it  wil\ 
burst  the  bonds  and  be  known  for  wfaat  it  is. 


April  26.  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITICS. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  disturbed  our  excellent 
neighbor,  The  Observer,  by  our  frankness  in 
regard  to  the  delegation  from  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  to  the  General  Assembly.  But 
frankness  is  not  discourtesy :  much  less  is  it 
“  sneering.  ”  It  is  not  the  way  of  The  Evangelist 
to  “sneer”  at  anybody — of  high  or  low  degree. 
In  forty  years  of  editorial  service,  w’e  have  had 
many  occasions  to  ’•epel  unjust  attacks,  but 
never,  so  far  as  we  remember,  have  we  inten¬ 
tionally  wounded  the  feelings  of  any  human 
being.  On  the  contrary,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  hundreds 
of  times  to  say  kind  words  of  our  brethren, 
seekintr  out  those  who  were  least  known  and 
least  appreciated.  There  are  no  names  that 
are  dearer  to  us  than  those  of  our  missionaries 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  it  has  been  a  con 
stant  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  speak  of  these 
devoted  men  as  they  deserve ;  and  especially 
to  recognize  the  heroic  patience  and  fidelity  of 
those  who  were  likely  to  be  forgotten  of  men ; 
whether  they  were  in  the  cabins  in  our  West¬ 
ern  forests,  or  far  off  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  may  well  move 
us  to  righteous  indignation :  the  bringing  of 
machine  politics  into  our  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  theory  of  representation  of  Presbyteries 
in  a  General  Assembly,  is  that  each  Presbytery 
shall  choose  its  wisest  and  best  men,  to  meet 
those  of  like  standing  from  other  bodies,  in  a 
general  Council  of  the  Church,  to  deliberate 
for  the  general  good.  The  Fathers  who  estab¬ 
lished  our  Presbyterian  polity,  little  thought 
that  a  time  would  come  when  Presbyteries 
would  be  divided  by  strict  party  lines ;  when 
nominations  should  be  “fixed"  by  a  caucus,  as 
in  our  city  “Primaries”;  and  a  ticket  be  care¬ 
fully  prepared  beforehand,  from  which  should 
be  weeded  out  the  name  of  every  man  who  had 
the  slightest  leaning  towards  independence, 
and  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  vote  the 
straight  ticket ;  and  the  said  ticket  be  printed 
on  a  ballot  to  be  distributed  on  election  day ! 
This  may  be  a  sure  way  to  carry  an  election ; 
but  it  is  equally  sure  to  do  something  else :  to 
drive  out  from  Christian  brethren  all  mutu¬ 
al  confidence,  and  to  divide  every  Presbytery 
into  two  camps  which  shall  contend,  not  al¬ 
ways  with  spiritual  weapons,  for  party  victory  I 

Such  was  the  spectacle  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  cut  and  dried  beforehand  that 
the  “free  election”  was  a  farce. 

What  moved  our  indignation  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  was  the  rudeness  to  Dr.  Hall, 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  could  only  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  personal  insult.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  be  nominated.  Had  he  chosen  not  to 
be  a  candidate,  he  would  have  withdrawn  his 
name,  as  others  did.  He  did  not  withdraw  it, 
and  thereby  indicated,  as  plainly  as  silence 
could  do  it,  that,  if  elected,  he  would  serve. 
But  the  conservative  majority  would  not  elect 
him  I  His  name  was  far  behind  the  lowest  of 
those  on  the  winning  ticket,  and  probably  the 
votes  that  he  received  were  chiefiy  from  the 
liberal  side.  Thus  he  was  relegated,  without 
ceremony,  to  the  unofficial  privacy  that  he  had 
occupied  before. 

This  we  felt  to  be  a  great  loss,  not  only  to 
the  Presbytery,  whose  dignity  was  involved  in 
the  delegation  which  it  should  send,  but  to 
the  .Assembly  itself,  where  he  would  have  had 
a  commanding  influence.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  the  Commissioners  who  were  chosen 


to  say  that  Dr.  John  Hall  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  would  have  had  more  influence  than 
the  whole  of  them  put  together.  Why  then 
was  he  not  elected?  The  Observer  tells  us  that 
“the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  sends  an  able 
and  honest  delegation,  and  one  having  convic¬ 
tions  and  knowing  how  to  express  and  main¬ 
tain  them!”  Indeed!  And  has  not  Dr.  Hall 
all  these  qualifications?  Is  he  not  “able  and 
honest”?  Has  he  not  “convictions,”  and  does 
he  not  “know  how  to  express  and  maintain 
them”?  No,  neighbor;  that  does  not  answer 
our  question,  but  merely  evades  it.  Was  not 
the  real  reason  why  you  did  not  want  him, 
the  fact  that  he  was  too  “able”  and  too 
“honest”  to  be  a  party  tool?  that  he  had  his 
own  “convictions”  and  knew  too  well  “how  to 
express  and  maintain  them”?  Was  it  not  a 
secret  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
to  be  his  fellow-commissioners,  lest  his  tower¬ 
ing  figure  should  dwarf  them  into  insignifi¬ 
cance?  Was  it  not  a  fear  that  he  would  be  too 
independent ;  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  to 
vote  the  party  ticket?  We  can  understand  that 
he  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  be  “  managed.  ” 
It  would  be  rather  dangerous  for  any  wire¬ 
puller  to  creep  up  to  him  and  whi8i)er  in  his 
ear  how  he  should  vote ! 

Then,  too,  he  was  not  a  fighting  man.  While 
strongly  conservative,  he  is  a  man  who  prefers 
peace  rather  than  war.  His  policy  is  one  of 
conciliation,  and  had  he  been  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  he  would  have  done  more  than  any  other 
man  could  do,  to  restore  peace  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  But  that  would  be  a  terrible 
result,  for  the  warriors  would  find  their  occu¬ 
pation  gone !  Is  not  that  the  real,  though  con¬ 
cealed,  reason  why  “the  majority  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,”  for  whom  you  speak,  felt  that  Dr. 
Hall  was  not  “their  man”?  If  there  be  any 
other  explanation  of  this  strange  proceeding ; 
anything  to  relieve  the  odium  of  rejecting 
such  a  man ;  it  is  due  to  the  Christian  public 
that  it  should  be  made  known  without  delay. 
You,  dear  Observer,  are  in  the  secrets  of  your 
party  and  can  tell  us  all  about  it.  Pray,  then, 
answer  this  simple  question :  Why  was  Caesar 
slain  in  the  house  of  his  friends? 


A  YEAR  OF  PROSPERITY. 

The  fact  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
marked  spiritual  blessing  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  beginning  to  come  clearly  out,  as 
results  are  reported  for  the  coming  Assembly. 
All  will  rejoice  in  this,  and  we  hope  no  invidi¬ 
ous  explanations  will  be  offered.  The  loyalty 
of  liberal  men  has  been  sorely  tried  by  what 
has  already  been  said  and  done  by  the  con¬ 
servative  majority.  Some  have  left  us  in  con¬ 
sequence.  It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all, 
irrespective  of  their  position  on  the  questions 
that  have  troubled  us,  that  there  should  be  no 
division  and  no  exodus  of  good  men  to  other 
connections.  Let  the  man  who  will  be  moved 
to  say  in  Presbytery  or  Assembly  that  our 
Church  growth  has  come  of  heresy  trials, 
restrain  himself  in  the  interest  both  of  har¬ 
mony  and  of  truth.  Let  no  encouragement  to 
harsh  measures  in  cases  yet  to  come  up  be 
taken  from  the  fact  that  our  church  has  not 
bled  to  depletion  from  the  wounds  of  excision. 
There  is  no  door  open  for  the  exit  of  good  and 
the  influx  of  evil  so  very  wide  and  effective  as 
that  which  opens  outward  for  brethren  who 
are  pursued  by  wrath  or  any  uncharitable¬ 
ness.  Converts  to  grace  are  not  gained  by 
convicting  true  Christians  of  heresy.  Just 
now  everything  should  be  made  to  work  for 
peace.  Moderation  in  speech  and  in  Church 
councils  should  be  a  first  aim  and  a  prime 
duty.  Let  us  all  ask  the  presence  of  that  good 
Spirit  who  seems  not  wholly  to  have  fled  from 
us,  remembering  the  lines  of  an  old  hymn : 

“  The  Spirit,  like  a  peaceful  dove 
Flies  from  the  realms  of  noise  and  strife.” 


THE  SCOTCH  CHITRCH. 

Our  Presbytery  had  a  pretty  hard  day’s 
work  last  Monday,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
case  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  so  long  in  Fourteenth  Street,  but  that  has 
within  the  past  year  removed  to  the  upper  end! 
of  the  island.  Such  a  removal,  while  it  may 
be  demanded  by  changes  of  population,  has  an 
incidental  disadvantage,  in  that  it  involves 
change  of  the  elements  of  which  the  new  con 
gregation  is  composed.  It  is  easy  tot  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Israel  to  strike  their  tents,  and  take  up 
their  line  of  march  to  a  new  encampment,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  take  all  the  rank  and  file 
with  them.  Some  will  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession,  while  others  are  left  behind.  Old 
members  will  drop  out  and  new  members  will 
come  in,  so  that  there  will  be  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  two  elements  that  may  not  work 
in  perfect  harmony.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  friction  in  the  Scotch  Church. 
Some  of  the  elders,  who  came  from  the  old 
hive,  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
new  state  of  things,  while  the  new  congrega¬ 
tion  gathered  in  force  round  the  pastor,  and, 
feeling  that  they  should  have  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  church,  requested  the 
Session  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  choice  of  new 
elders,  a  reasonable  request,  as  it  would  seem, 
but  which  those  already  in  possession  refused, 
whereupon  the  church  entered  a  Complaint  to 
the  Presbytery,  and  this  was  the  matter  which 
kept  the  latter  body  in  earnest  deliberation  for 
seven  long  hours,  the  issue  of  which  was 
finally,  that  the  complaint  was  dismissed. 
This  was  to  spare  the  sensibilities  of  the  elders, 
by  assuring  them  that  they  had  not  exceeded 
their  authority ;  that  is,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  refuse  the  request  of  the  church.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Presbytery  expressed  its 
sense  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  such  a 
course  by  a  second  resolution,  “directing  the 
■Session  to  call  the  church  together  at  an  early 
day,  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  May,  for 
the  election  of  new  elders ;  and  advising  that 
the  nominations  be  made  by  the  Session  and 
the  congregation.  We  congratulate  all  par¬ 
ties — minister,  elders,  and  congregation — on 
this  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  tribulations, 
and  trust  that  it  will  disentangle  the  compli¬ 
cated  state  of  things ;  and  that  henceforth  the 
course  of  this  church  will  be  a  smooth  one ; 
that  it  will  have  many  long  years  of  unbroken 
harmony  and  ever  increasing  prosperity. 


DR.  GREKN  ON  THE  DELUGE. 

A  week  ago  last  Sunday  Dr.  William  Henry 
Green  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
on  “The  Story  of  the  Flood,”  in  which  he 
argued  for  the  literal  and  straightforward  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  account  in  Genesis,  as 
against  those  modern  critics  who  find  two 
distinct  narratives  of  the  same  event,  a  method 
of  explanation  which  has  been  taken  in  our 
Sunday-school  Lessons  as  the  only  way  of  re¬ 
lieving  certain  difficultiej.  As  The  Evanglist 
has  thus  permitted  one  side  to  appear,  it  is 
due  to  its  readers  that  they  should  have  the 
other,  and  therefore  we  have  requested  the 
venerable  Professor  to  permit  us  to  publish  his 
discourse  as  the  fullest  and  clearest  reply  to 
opinions,  which,  however  well  supported, 
startle  us  by  their  novelty.  To  this  he  has 
kindly  consented.  The  sermon  was  received 
too  late  for  this  week,  but  will  appear  in  our 
next  paper  in  full.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  thousands  whose  minds 
have  been  disturbed  by  new  theories.  In  the 
face  of  the  critics  who  are  turning  so  many  of 
our  cherished  beliefs  upside  down,  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  restatement  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  One  Universal  Deluge,  supported 
by  such  learning  and  ability. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that*  some  part  of 
our  social  turbulence  is  owing  to  the  mistakes 
made  by  unwise  interpreters  of  tbe  Bible. 
We  have  a  class  of  Christian  teachers  who  lay 
much  more  stress  upon  the  duty  society  owes 
to  man,  than  upon  the  duty  man  owes  to  him¬ 
self.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  did  not  de¬ 
stroy  that  part  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
included  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  or  teach 
lessons  at  war  with  Paul’s  instructions  to  his 
converts  at  Tliessolonica.  It  is  as  impossible 
for  charity  to  become  a  substitute  for  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  for  legislation  to  prevent  the  suf¬ 
ferings  that  follow  idleness  or  improvidence. 
The  good,  hard  sense  of  the  Old  Testament 
aphorisms  is  needed  as  much  to-day  as  it  was 
three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  laws  of  so¬ 
cial  well  being  have  not  changed  in  that  time 
any  more  than  the  laws  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse.  Thoughtful  men  realize  that  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  grave  social  perils, 
but  they  will  not  be  rendered  less  by  teaching 
that  all  the  world  owes  everj  idler  a  subsist¬ 
ence.  Such  creditors  willingly  constitute 
themselves  their  own  collectors,  and  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  thrifty  become  the  spoils  of  the 
vicious.  A  Christian  charity  which  renders 
honest  work  unneedful  enriches  the  world 
with  grace  by  impoverishing  it  in  virtue. 


The  time  draws  near  when  all  our  colleges 
are  agitated  anew  over  the  question  of  “cajw 
and  gowns.”  We  judge  from  what  is  said  in 
The  Interior  that  the  fever  has  broken  out  in 
Chicago  with  unusual  violence.  The  young 
people  will  presently  learn  that  the  more  a 
man  has  in  his  head,  the  less  importance  he 
attaches  to  its  covering.  We  have  a  certain 
respect  for  customs  which  are  cherished  for 
the  sake  of  long  time  habit,  but  nothing  seems 
to  us  less  serious  than  the  affectation  of  an¬ 
tiquity  among  the  citizens  of  a  new  world. 
The  “Beef -eaters"  that  stand  to  their  halberds 
by  the  gates  of  the  Tower  of  London  would 
look  altogether  ridiculous  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Tombs.  We  remember  that  when  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna  celebrated  its  eight  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  in  the  summer  of  1888,  the 
American  scholars  whom  it  honored  by  special 
invitations  and  degrees  appeared  amid  tbe 
crowd  of  gowned  and  decorated  Europeans  in 
the  simple  evening  dress  of  American  gentle¬ 
men  ;  and  among  these  were  the  late  David 
Dudley  Field  and  that  prince  of  scholars, 
Philip  Schaff. 

The  Rev.  O.  J.  Roberts  of  Buchanan  pre¬ 
pared  a  map  of  the  Presbyterj'  of  Kalamazoo, 
which  a])pear8  to  have  been  much  appreciated 
at  the  April  meeting  of  that  body.  It  would 
be  well  had  each  of  our  Presbyteries  a  similar 
one,  with  important  particulars  bearing  on  the 
religious  and  moral  welafre  of  the  inhabitants 
resident  within  the  bounds,  clearly  noted 
upon  it.  The  churches  have  been  much 
blessed  in  several  of  the  Michigan  Presbyteries. 
Those  of  Flint  Presbytery  have  received  more 
than  five  hundred  members  the  past  winter. 


The  “  Plan  of  Federation”  printed  on  another 
page  will  attract  interest.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
add  one  more  to  tbe  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  time,  but  it  may  be  that  the  step 
is  a  wise  one,  espocially  for  the  small  bodies 
named.  Two  of  our  Reformed  churches  at¬ 
tempted  an  actual  union  a  year  or  two  since. 
The  present  movement  may,  among  other 
things,  ease  their  sad  failure  to  accomplish 
something  of  manifest  value  and  importance. 
The  exponses  of  the  proposed  Federal  Council 
would^Jfall  largely  upon  our  own  Church,  as 
being  much  larger  than  all  the  others  named 
taken  together.  Our  Southern  Presbyterian 
brethren  are  not  in  it,  as  yet. 


In  one  of  our  exchanges  we  note  a  laboerd 
explanation  of  the  “many  mansions”  which 
Jesus  said  were  in  his  Father’s  house.  But 
explanation  omitted  that  which  makes  the 
meaning  clear,  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  temple  familiarly  called  by  our  Lord  His* 
Father’s  house.  This  was  not,  as  the  child  is 
apt  to  suppmse,  a  building  in  most  resp)ects 
resembling  a  modern  church.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  was  a  mass  of  buildings,  honeycombed 
with  chambers  for  the  officiating  priests,  and 
here  those  who  were  to  serve  at  the  altar  were 
tempioraily  housed.  To  each  this  was  a  high 
honor  and  a  glorious  privilege,  which, 
however,  was  accorded  him  but  infrequently. 
Heaven,  said  Jesus,  is  tbe  place  of  my 
Father’s  abode;  and  his  “house”  contains 
many  chambers,  apartments,  in  which  tbe 
faithful  shall  live  forever  near  the  object  of 
their  love  and  adoration.  Here  and  now  tbe 
believer  has  sweet  moments  of  communion 
with  the  Father  “and  that  is  all.”  But  there 
and  then  he  shall  occupy  one  of  the  many 
chambers  which  are  part  of  the  Father’s 
house,  and  it  shall  be  his  forever. 

The  Protestant  papers  have  been  loud  in 
their  praises  of  Father  Phelan,  who  in  his 
Western  papier  has  undertaken  tbe  cause  of 
the  priest  against  the  bishop.  Not  long  since 
his  paper  was  put  under  an  interdict  and  he 
defied  the  episcopal  bull.  It  was  a  brave  but 
fash  thing  to  do ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  last  of  the  recalcitrant  Catholic 
editors  has  himself  been  obliged  to  visit 
Canossa  and  to  cry  '‘Pevari.’"  “I  have  sinned.” 
He  has  made  his  peace  by  abject  submission. 
The  first  thing  that  a  priest  forswears  in  his 
ordination  vows  is  independence ;  and  the  last 
thing  that  his  superiors  will  tolerate  is  rebel 
lion.  Rome  is  still  strong  enough  to  crush  a 
courageous  priest;  but  the  free  air  of  this 
Protestant  republic  will  yet  crush  Rome. 

Elmira,  like  Geneva,  now  has  its  North 
Presbyterian  Church.  For  several  years  past 
a  vigorous  mission  enterprise  has  been  carried 
on  a  little  north  of  Elmira  College,  on  the 
same  broad  avenue.  Dr.  Cowles  and  others 
have  given  it  much  aid  in  pulpiit  and  Bible 
class.  A  comely  house  of  worship  having  been 
completed,  and  the  Rev.  Warren  D.  More  in¬ 
vited  to  preach  statedly,  with  a  view  to  settle¬ 
ment,  all  things  were  in  a  good  state  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  step  now  taken.  The  First  Church 
stands  nearly  a  mile  away  to  the  southeast, 
and  Dr.  Jennings  and  his  pieople  have  approved 
and  fostered  this  new  organization  all  along. 
It  starts  out  with  160  members,  chiefly  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  First  Church. 

The  City  Vigilance  League  will  give  a  com¬ 
plimentary  dinner  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
their  President,  on  next  Monday  evening 
(April  80th)  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Denis,  Broadway,  at  Eleventh  Street.  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Smith,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  preside  on  the 
occasion,  which  is  intended  to  be  social  and 
informal.  Tickets  (?1.50)  may  be  procured  of 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Kassing,  152  East  Forty-sixth 
Street. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  is  able  to  report 
a  net  increase  of  $1,500  in  the  contributions 
of  its  churches  to  missionary  and  other  ob¬ 
jects,  for  the  year  ending  April  Ist.  During 
the  same  time  there  have  been  over  200  acces¬ 
sions  on  confession  to  its  churches. 


The  Presbytery  of  Stockton,  Cal. ,  met  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stockton,  April 
13th.  The  overture  on  Judicial  Commissions 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Rev.  Moses 
D.  A.  Steen,  D.D.,  and  Elder  James  Thomp¬ 
son  were  chosen  commissioners  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly 


HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  CHOIR. 

Now  that  a  new  choir  year  will  begin  with 
the  first  of  May,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
the  personal  relations  of  the  choristers  and 
congregation. 

In  their  professional  duties  the  members  of 
the  choir  are  almost  necessarily  isolated  from 
the  other  worshippers.  They  come  earlier, 
they  go  away  later,  and  they  sit  apart.  This 
fact  makes  acquaintance  difficult,  and  is  the 
real  source  of  most  of  the  indifference,  not  to 
say  hostility,  which  so  often  develops  during 
the  year,  leading  to  the  customary  “changes” 
at  the  next  first  of  May. 

All  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  satis¬ 
factory  music  will  strive  to  lessen  and  over¬ 
come  this  estrangement.  To  this  end  the  or¬ 
ganist  and  singers  should  be  introduced  to  the 
church  people  and  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
among  friends,  and  even  admirers!  The  artis¬ 
tic  temperament  is  sensitive  to  praise  and 
blame,  and  a  little  appreciation  often  goes 
further  as  a  stimulus  to  effort  than  a  check. 
But  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  utter  indifference ! 

A  reception,  by  the  pastor  or  Music  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  the  choir,  is  a  pleasant  way  of 
bringing  them  into  touch  with  the  church 
life.  This  need  not  be  a  very  formal  or  costly 
affair,  and  if  rightly  managed,  the  musical  fea 
tures  of  the  evening  will  make  it  exceedingly 
enjoyable  to  all. 

There  being  nothing  unusual  in  the  way, 
the  choir  should  be  invited  to  unite  with  the 
church,  either  by  letter  or  on  confession. 
Once  the  matter  is  properly  presented  to 
them,  they  will  be  apt  to  do  so.  This  is,  of 
course,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  have  engaged 
only  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  religious 
life,  are  suitable  to  lead  in  public  worship. 
If,  however,  this  fundamental  requisite  has 
been  disregarded,  the  church  deserves  all  the 
damage  and  scandal  that  a  giddy  and  godless 
choir  can  bring  upon  it ! 

The  pastor  and  the  Music  Committee  should 
be  in  frequent  and  regular  communication 
with  the  choir.  Once  a  week,  at  least,  there 
should  be  a  conference  to  consider  the  musi¬ 
cal  features  of  the  coming  Sunday,  and  care¬ 
fully  map  them  out.  “Friction”  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  develop  in  the  absence  of  the  “good 
understanding”  growing  out  of  these  frequent, 
informal  conferences,  threatening  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  churches  are  only  too 
familiar. 

Should  the  choir  join  some  of  the  social 
organizations  of  the  church— and  they  should 
be  cordially  invited  to  do  so — the  “tie  that 
binds”  will  be  sensibly  strengthened.  A  little 
care  needs  to  be  taken  just  here,  however. 
They  should  not  be  “put  upon”  by  being 
urged  incessantly  to  play  or  sing  whenever 
they  attend  the  meetings. 

THK  RIGHT  SORT  OF  MEN  FOR  THE  GEN 
ERAI.  ASSEMBLY. 

A  correspondent  in  Iowa,  who  is  himself  a 
strong  conservative,  gives  us  his  idea  of  the 
proprieties  as  follows: 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  our  Presbytery 
we  send  our  Commissioners  and  then  inquire 
their  sentiments  afterward.  When  I  went  to 
Portland  I  carried  overtures  from  my  Presby¬ 
tery,  against  which  I  voted  stolidly.  We  are 
willing  to  trust  the  fair-minded  men  of  all 
parties,  and  while  I  am  conservative  in  my 
theology  and  liberal  in  my  polity,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  New  York  Presbytery  could  shelve 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  John  Hall !” 

The  sketch  of  the  late  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  on  page  20,  is  bj  tbe  eminent  Scotch 

rofessor  and  writer.  Dr.  Bruce.  He  has  ever 

een  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say,  with  most  of  the  conclusions 
of  tbe  deceased  scholar. 


April  26,  18®4. 
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THE  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATEM. 

No  duty  of  the  elder  is  more  important  than 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  church  on  confession  of  faith.  Yet  too 
often  this  duty  is  allowed  to  become  almost  a 
formality.  Elders  frequently  take  little  active 
share  in  the  examination,  and  when  they  do, 
their  questions  or  admonitions  are  apt  to  be 
of  a  perfunctory  sort. 

Several  reasons  combine  to  bring  this  result. 
First  of  all,  the  occasion  is  a  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassing  one.  The  candidate  is  introduced, 
and  he  or  she  is  desired  to  carry  on  a  dialogue  on 
matters  usually  sacredly  confidential  with  the 
minister,  while  the  elders  sit  by  and  listen. 
All  of  us,  probably,  at  some  time  or  other, 
have  thus  conversed  at  an  alleged  social  gath¬ 
ering  with  an  acquaintance  while  a  number 
of  people  have  listened  in  stolid  silence,  but 
with  curious  interest  to  every  word.  This  is 
embarrassing  enough  when  the  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  are  commonplace,  but  it  becomes  far 
worse  when  the  subjects  concern  and  reveal 
the  deepest  interests  of  the  soul. 

Of  course  the  elders  are  somewl  at  less  em¬ 
barrassed  than  the  candidate ;  still,  to  a  large 
degree  the  awkwardness  is  mutual,  and  there 
is  generally  a  chivalrous  anxiety  on  their 
part,  especially  if  the  candidate  is  a  woman, 
to  take  every  statement  for  granted  and  so 
get  through  the  scene  as  quickly  and  smoothly 
as  possible.  I  cannot  recall  a  case  in  my  own 
experience  where  an  adult  woman  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  anything  approaching  an  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Session  beyond  the  in¬ 
terrogatories  by  the  minister.  And  cases  are 
comparatively  rare  in  many  Sessions  when 
candidates  of  either  sex  or  any  age  are  asked 
a  single  question  by  a  lay  member. 

As  I  have  said,'  this  largely  springs  from  a 
courteous  sympathy.  But  it  is  also  due  to 
an  unfamiliarity  with  the  circumstances  in 
each  case  and  with  what  is  theoretically  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  book  of  discipline.  The  elders, 
in  such  cases,  look  to  the  minister  to  ask 
the  proper  questions  from  a  theological  stand¬ 
point,  and  they  also  expect  him  to  have  the 
necessary  personal  acquaintance  with  the  can¬ 
didate.  Generally  some  previous  conversa¬ 
tion  has  passed  between  the  two,  much  more 
full  and  free  in  character  than  is  possible  be¬ 
fore  a  group  of  listeners ;  and  tbe  Session 
simply  look  on  and  listen  much  as  the  twelve 
jurymen  do  while  the  law’yer  draws  out  of  his 
witness,  in  legal  and  effective  form,  a  narra¬ 
tive  which  has  been  gone  over  by  them  before 
in  private. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  constrains  all 
concerned  from  making  the  customary  efforts 
to  remove  a  formal  atmosphere.  Any  casual 
or  genial  remark,  other  than  one  dictated  by 
courteous  instinct,  seems  unsuitable,  and  so 
the  Session  are  cut  oflF  from  the  ordinary 
social  machinery  for  putting  a  stranger  at  ease. 

The  elders  feel,  too,  that,  speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  the  fact  that  a  person  of  adult  age  pre¬ 
sents  himself  or  herself  before  them,  is,  of 
itself,  a  sufficient  confession  of  faith.  True, 
the  motive  may  be  unworthy  or  the  ignorance 
may  be  dangerous.  Still,  the  presumption  is 
so  strong  in  favor  of  the  candidate,  that  few 
are  disposed  to  question  either  his  intelligence 
or  sincerity. 

When  small  children  are  candidates,  there  is 
generally  greater  freedom  and  a  livelier  inter¬ 
change  of  views. 

Where  these  practices  are  the  rule,  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  Church  falls  far  below  the 
standard  set  up  for  our  guidance.  Yet  a  real 
remedy  is  hard  to  name.  The  experience  of 
Sessions  would  shed  a  helpful  illumination 
along  the  path  which  we  are  all  trying  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  it  would  be  a  useful  service  if  eldeis 
would  explain  how  they  impart  a  special  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  such  occasions. 

H.  R.  E. 


GREAT  REVIVAL  IN  WESTFIELD. 

It  is  long  since  any  of  the  churches  within 
the  bounds  of  Buffalo  Presbytery  have  had  so 
large  a  number  of  conversions  to  report  as 
have  resulted  from  recent  evangelical  work 
in  the  village  of  Westfield.  The  pastor  of  our 
church  there,  the  Rev.  George  S.  Swezey,  says 
that  already  118  persons  have  made  application 
for  admission  to  fellowship  on  profession  of 
faith,  and  the  whole  number  in-  the  village 
who  declare  themselves  Christian  disciples, 
and  ready  openly  to  confess  Christ  as  their 
Master,  is  299. 

Religious  meetings  have  been  held  continu 
ously  for  three  weeks,  the  well  known  Mr. 
Davidson  preaching  night  after  night,  now  in 
one  church  and  now  in  another.  The  differ¬ 
ent  congregations  appear  to  have  been  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind  in  carrying  forward  these 
extraordinary  services,  and  each  has  been 
strengthened  and  made  glad  by  an  abundance 
of  the  happy  fruits  of  righteousness. 

The  papers  bf  the  village  contain  full  and 
glowing  accounts  of  the  power  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  faithful,  straightforward,  tender, 
and  persuasive,  and  without  any  of  those  un¬ 
desirable  methods  which  are  well  enough 
characterized  as  “sensational,”  and  whose  final 
effect  is  most  unhappy.  On  the  evening  of 
Monday,  April  9th,  when  twenty -two  young 
men  went  forward  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
that  had  been  made,  Mr.  Davidson  said,  that 
in  all  his  experience  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
sight. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  shaken  as  on  that  Pentecostal  day 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  like  a  mighty 
wind,  swept  men  by  thousands  from  their  sin 
and  their  false  security,  so  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent 
took  it  by  force. 

Happy  pastor,  happy  people,  over  whom  the 
sweet  heavens  have  opened  to  pour  them 
down  a  blessing  which  there  is  hardly  room  to 
receive. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  work  does 
not  cease  with  the  departure  of  the  evangelist. 
The  people  have  a  mind  to  work :  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure.  Clericus. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  for  tbe  season  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  next  Monday  evening,  the  30th 
inst.  The  topic  for  the  evening  is  “The 
French  Canadians  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  ”  Quebec,  on  our  northern  border, 
aptly  called  New  France,  though  under  the 
dominion  of  England,  is  separated  from  the 
other  people  of  Canada  by  the  barriers  of  race, 
language,  and  religion.  It  presents  a  striking 
example  of  the  medisevalism  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  of  the  phases  of  which  may  be 
profitably  studied  at  the  present  time,  now 
that  a  million  of  its  people  are  already  domiciled 
in  this  country  and  more  are  coming.  Of 
these,  about  half  a  million  are  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York.  Principal  D.  H.  Mc- 
Vickar,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  of  the  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege,  Montreal,  will  speak  of  The  French 
Canadians  in  Canada,  and  President  S.  H. 
Lee,  D.  D. ,  of  the  French  Protestant  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  will  speak  of  the  French 
Canadians  in  the  United  States.  Music  by  the 
Schubert  Male  Quartette.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Union  is  Frederick  A.  Booth,  19  East  Six¬ 
teenth  Street. 

Missionary  Rev.  George  A.  Ford  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson 
last  week  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  this 
country,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  occasion.  He  broke  away  from 
a  very  successful  pastoral  work  in  that  Presby¬ 
tery  to  go  to  Syria,  about  fifteen  years  since. 


PLAN  OF  FEDERATION. 

The  following  is  the  Plan  of  Federation 
which  the  committees  of  the  Associate  Re¬ 
formed  Synod  of  the  South,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  the  Synod  of 
the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  America,  the 
Synod  of  the  (German)  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  their  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  12tb  inst.,  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  their  appointing  bodies  for  adop¬ 
tion  : 

For  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  greater 
unity  and  advancement  of  the  Church  of 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head,  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States  bold¬ 
ing  to  the  Presbyterian  system  adopt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Articles  of  Federal  Union  : 

1.  Every  denomination  entering  into  this 
Union  shall  retain  its  distinct  individuality, 
as  well  as  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not  by  this  Constitution  expressly 
delegated  to  the  body  hereby  constituted. 

2.  Tbe  acts,  proceedings,  and  records  of  tbe 
duly  constituted  authorities  of  each  of  the  de¬ 
nominations  shall  be  received  in  all  tbe  other 
denominations,  and  in  the  Federal  Council,  as 
of  full  credit  and  with  proper  respect. 

8.  For  tbe  prosecution  of  work  that  can  be 
better  done  in  union  than  separately,  an  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Assembly  is  hereby  constituted, 
which  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  style 
of  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  United  States  of  America 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system. 

4.  The  Federal  Council  shall  consist  of  four 
ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  of  the 
constituent  denominations,  who  shall  be 
chosen,  with  alternates,  under  the  direction 
of  their  respective  supreme  judicatories,  in 
such  manner  as  those  judicatories  shall  re¬ 
spectively  determine. 

5.  The  Felderal  Council  shall  promote  the 
cooperation  of  tbe  federated  denominations  in 
their  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  work,  and 
shall  keep  watch  on  current  religious,  moral, 
and  social  movements,  and  take  such  action 
as  may  concentrate  the  influence  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  that 
our  nation  is  a  Protestant  Christian  nation, 
and  of  all  that  is  therein  involved. 

6.  The  Federal  Council  may  advise  and  rec¬ 
ommend  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  tbe  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but 
shall  not  exercise  authority,  except  such  as  is 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  instrument,  or  such 
as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by  federated 
bodies.  It  shall  not  interfere  with  the  creed, 
worship,  or  government  of  the  federated  de¬ 
nominations.  In  the  conduct  of  its  meetings 
it  shall  respect  their  conscientious  views.  All 
matters  of  discipline  shall  be  left  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  and  final  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  denomination  in  which  the 
same  may  arise. 

7.  The  Federal  Council  shall  have  the  power 
of  opening  and  maintaining  a  friendly  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  highest  Assemblies  of  oth¬ 
er  religious  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  union  and  concert  of  action  in  gen¬ 
eral  or  common  interests. 

8.  All  differences  which  may  arise  among 
the  federated  bodies,  or  any  of  them,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  matters  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Council,  shall  be  determined  bv  such 
executive  agencies  as  may  be  created  \>y  the 
Federal  Council,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Federal  Council  for  final  adjudication. 

9.  The  officers  of  the  Federal  Council  shall 
be  a  President,  Vice  -  President,  Clerk,  and 
Treasurer. 

10.  Tbe  Federal  Council  shall  meet  annually, 
and  on  its  own  adjournment,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  he  determined.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  officers  of  the  Council  on  thirty  days’ 
notice. 

11.  The  expenses  of  the  Council  shall  be 
met  by  a  contingent  fund,  to  be  provided  by  a 
pro  rata  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  communicants  in  each  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Council  shall  be  paid  from  this  fund. 

12.  Amendments  to  these  Articles  may  be 
proposed  by  tbe  Federal  Council,  or  by  any  of 
the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  churches  in 
the  Federation ;  but  the  approval  of  all  those 
judicatories  shall  be  necessary  for  their  adop¬ 
tion. 


L. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Presbytery  of  Albany. — Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly ;  Ministers — David  Lyon, 
James  Gardner,  D. D  ,  William  Durant;  Elders 
—James  T.  Sweetman,  M.D. ,  James  W.  Green, 
Simon  F.  Fraser. 

Hi'dson  Presbytery  held  a  very  pleasant 
meeting  in  Florida,  N.  Y. ,  April  16th-17th. 
There  were  thirty-nine  ministers  and  thirty- 
one  elders  in  attendance.  Rev.  Rufus  B. 
Marks  preached  and  Rev.  John  H.  Thompson 
suceeded  him  as  moderator.  Revs.  Theron 
Brittain  and  Paul  Martin  were  the  assistant 
clerks.  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  our  only  mis¬ 
sionary  member,  was  present  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  this  country  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting.  Revs.  James  A.  McGowan  and 
Thomas  Nichols  and  Elders  Samuel  F.  Gard¬ 
ner  and  George  W.  Ackerly  were  chosen  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  appointed  to  the  Missionary  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Auburn  overture  in  reference  to 
cheap  missionary  literature,  was  endorsed. 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Leiper  was  received  on  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Sesquoyali  Presbytery.  Ac¬ 
cepting  a  call  from  Greenbush,  his  installation 
was  appointed  for  April  30th.  Rev.  John  W. 
Keller  was  received  on  certificate  from  the 
Allegheny  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  and  appointed  stated  supply 
of  Livingston  Manor.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park 
on  account  of  ill  health  was  released  from 
Circleville.  Presbytery  took  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  recent  sudden  death  of 
Rev.  John  Burrows,  D.  D  The  Narrative  was 
encouraging,  there  being  an  advance  over  last 
year  almost  along  the  entire  line.  Next  meet¬ 
ing  in  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  at  Cuba 
April  17th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  on  “The  Love  of  the 
Spirit.”  The  new  officers  were  Rev.  James 
R.  Robinson  of  Pointed  Port,  moderator,  and 
Revs.  G.  F.  Danfortb  and  James  A.  Miller, 
clerks.  Rev.  J.  P.  White  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Shenango,  and  Rev.  F.  S. 
Swan  from  the  Presbyteiy  of  Niagara,  and 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bisbee,  a  licentiate  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Binghamton.  Rev.  Wm.  Vemscho- 
ten  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  William 
C.  Matthews  and  the  church  at  Pulteney  was 
dissolved,  to  take  effect  May  27th.  Applica¬ 
tion  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Atlanta,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  Rev. 
Duncan  Cameron  of  Canisteo  and  Elder  C. 
O.  Hutchinson  of  Jasper  were  elected  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Assembly,  with  Rev.  A.  T. 
Vail  and  Elder  W.  S.  Hodgman  as  alternates. 
The  overture  concerning  judicial  procedure 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  An  overture 
was  unanimously  adopted  asking  that  prose¬ 
cuting  committees  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Presbytery  apminting  them.  Delegates 
were  chosen  to  the  Missionary  Conference  to 
be  held  at  Rochester.  An  elaborate  set  of 
rules,  presented  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon,  was 
adopted.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilkes,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bisbee, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Clements,  the  latter  received 
from  the  care  of  Albany  Presbytery,  and  all 
of  the  Senior  Class  of  Auburn,  were  examined 
for  licensure,  except  Mr.  Bisbee,  and  all  for 
ordination,  and  were  ordained  Wednesday 
evening;  Messrs.  Wilkes  and  Bisbee  as  evan¬ 
gelists,  and  Mr.  Clements  as  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Cuba.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  from  Joshua  i.  8.  The 
moderator  put  the  questions,  and  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pratt  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  Prof.  T.  G. 
Darling  of  Auburn  Seminary  gave  the  charge 
to  the  evangelists  and  pastor.  Rev.  William 
G.  White  of  Youngstown,  O. ,  and  former  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
people.  Revivals  of  religion  were  reported 
in  the  Campbell,  Andover,  Howard,  Bath, 

Hammondsport,  Cuba,  Canisteo - Hartshorn 

and  Homellsville  churches.  Marked  features 
of  all  these  were  the  quietness  of  the  work, 
and  that  the  majority  of  those  converted 
were  adults.  Presbytery  was  delightfully 
entertained  by  the  church  at  Cuba  and  large 
audiences  attended  its  meetings.  The  next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Canaseraga. 

Wheeler. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  met  at  Lyn- 
donville  April  16th-17th.  Rev.  Seth  Cook  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  N.  B.  Andrews 
temporary  clerk.  On  resignation  of  Rev.  E.  | 
Huntting  Rudd,  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sanborne  of  I 


North  Tonawanda  was  elected  by  acclamation 
as  stated  clerk.  A  call  from  the  Youngstown 
church  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  D.  W. 
Cameron.  Reports  on  Synod  were  made  by 
Revs.  A.  H.  Evans,  H.  K.  Sanborne,  and  H. 

G.  Dean ;  also  a  written  report  from  Rev.  C. 

H.  Lester,  commissioner  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1898.  At  the  evening  service  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  retiring  modera¬ 
tor,  Rev.  H.  K.  Sanborne,  text  2  Corinthians 
iii.  18.  This  was  followed  by  stirring  ten 
minute  addresses  by  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Evans, 
George  Nichols,  J.  W.  Fenner,  and  E.  H. 
Rudd.  Sessions  on  Tuesday,  after  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  were  devoted  to 
business.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Lester  was  granted 
a  letter  of  dismission  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva.  The  Narrative  of  Religion  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Rev.  N.  B.  Andrews.  An  overture 
to  the  Assembly  on  supply  and  service  was 
adopted.  Another  for  some  periodical  in  in¬ 
expensive  form  to  be  used  in  disseminating 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Church  Boards. 
The  first  overture  from  the  General  Assembly 
on  judicial  commissions  was  adopted.  On  the 
second  overture  no  action  was  taken.  The 
following  are  the  delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly :  Ministers ;  Edward  H.  Rudd  ;  alter¬ 
nate,  D.  W.  Cameron.  Elder:  Wm.  F.  Evans, 
with  Garrett  G.  Lansing,  alternate.  Holley 
was  chosen  the  place  of  fall  meeting.  The 
delegates  chosen  to  Synodical  Missionary  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  at  Rochester  in  June  were 
Rev.  E.  H.  Rudd,  at  large,  and  Rev.  Messrs. 
Seth  Cook,  Henry  K.  Sanborne,  Dean  R. 
Leland.  Elders:  Wm.  H.  Pendry,  A.  T.  Pease, 
George  Clair.  The  reports  from  most  of  the 
churches  were  very  encouraging.  A  net  in¬ 
crease  of  81,500  in  beneficence  over  last  year, 
and  net  gain  of  over  two  hundred  in  member¬ 
ship.  Henry  K.  Sanborne,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  met  in  Hoosick 
Falls  April  Kith,  and  elected  Rev.  Charles  E. 
MacGinness,  Ph.D. ,  moderator,  and  Rev. 
George  Fairlee  temporary  clerk.  The  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  Allan  McD.  Paterson,  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon  in  the  evening,  after  which  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  cele¬ 
brated.  Pathetic  letters  were  read  from  the 
absent  ministers,  and  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  made 
an  eloquent  address  on  missionary  work.  The 
overture  on  Judicial  Commissions  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.  Richard  Abbott  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Presbytery  and  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  statement.  For  many  years  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me  ,  be  was  actively  engaged  in  business 
through  the  week,  and  busy  on  Sunday  preach¬ 
ing  in  churches  near  by.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  has  been  preaching  in  the  church  of 
Bay  Road  while  carrying  on  his  business  at 
Glens  Falls  at  the  same  time.  He  asked  the 
Presbytery  to  set  him  apart  for  the  ministry, 
and  after  a  very  satisfactory  examination  he 
was  licensed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist. 
Rev.  Richard  Turnbull  of  the  Second-avenue 
Church  of  Detroit,  was  received  by  letter  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Detroit.  He  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  church  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y. , 
and  is  to  be  installed  June  26th.  At  his  in¬ 
stallation  the  moderator.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Mac- 
Ginness,  Ph.D. ,  will  Reside.  The  sermon  will 
be  by  Rev.  George  W.  Plack  the  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  Rev.  Hector  Hall,  and  the 
charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  William  M.  John¬ 
son,  D.  D.  Rev.  Robert  Barbour  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  annual 
Narrative  of  Religion  was  read  by  Rev.  Hector 
Hall.  Samuel  A.  Baillie,  who  will  enter 
Williams  College,  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery.  Commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  are:  Ministers,  Charles  D. 
Kellogg  and  Herbert  C.  Hinds;  alternates, 
John  Anderson  and  Charles  W.  Blake ;  Elders, 
Judge  Charles  R.  Ingalls  and  Alexander 
Williamson ;  alternates,  Charles  Lansing  and 
Frederick  T.  Platt.  The  delegates  to  the  Syn¬ 
odical  Missionary  Congress  at  Rochester,  June 
4th-6th,  are:  Ministers,  J.  Addison  Whitaker, 
Robert  W.  Beers,  Charles  H.  Van  Wie,  The- 
^bilus  P.  Sawin,  John  J.  Henning,  George 
w,  Plack,  John  R.  Grosser;  Elders,  Thomas 
Collins,  Conrad  Brooks,  Alexander  William¬ 
son,  Robert  Billings,  Henry  E.  Cleghorn,  De- 
Witt  C.  Halstead,  George  M.  Creighton.  Min¬ 
utes  of  esteem  and  sympathy  were  passed  in 
memoi^  of  Rev.  A.  Bordman  Lambert,  D.  D. , 
who  died  in  Salem  November  29,  1893,  and 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Herbert,  who  died  in  Hebron 
October  13,  1898.  On  Tuesday  evening  a  popu¬ 
lar  meeting  was  held  on  Sabbath  Observance,  ” 
there  being  three  interesting  addresses  by 
Rev.  George  Fairlee  of  Troy,  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Walker  of  Lansingburgh,  and  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Carson  of  Stillwater.  The  next  meeting,  Sep¬ 
tember  17th,  will  be  held  in  Whitehall. 

A.  H.  A. 


The  Long  Island  Presbytery  held  its  spring 
meeting  in  Westhampton.  Of  its  twenty  three 
ministers,  ill  health  made  one  absent,  and 
different  hindrances,  two  or  three  others. 
The  churches  were  very  fully  represented  by 
ruling  elders.  The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Campbell, 
D.  D. ,  was  admitted  from  Newark  Presbytery, 
and  a  call  to  the  pastoral  care  of  Southampton 
put  into  his  hands.  The  Rev.  Frederick  G. 
Beebe  was  enrolled  from  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery.  He  is  doing  a  pastor’s  work  in  Cut- 
chogue.  The  Rev.  Morse  Rowell  was  admit¬ 
ted  from  Petoskey  Presbytery.  The  reports 
from  the  churches  showed  a  prosperous  year, 
especially  in  addition  of  communicants  and 
contributions  for  the  general  work  of  the 
whole  church.  The  increase  of  communicants 
in  the  Greenport  church  has  been  very 
large.  The  overture  on  judicial  commissions 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  An  overture 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  cheap  mission¬ 
ary  newspaper  was  adopted.  Commissioners 
were  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  unani¬ 
mously,  namely.  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts  of 
Port  Jefferson  and  Elder  Joseph  H.  Randall  of 
Middle  Island;  Alternates:  Rev.  James  M. 
Denton  of  Yaphank,  and  Elder  Charles  N. 
Brown  of  Sag  Harbor. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Elmira.  April  17th  and  ]8th. 
Rev.  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.D.,  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator.  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Chapman  is  perma¬ 
nent  clerk ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr  stated  clerk.  All 
the  churches  but  one  were  represented  by  a 
minister  or  elder,  or  by  both.  The  Narrative, 
read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Rev. 

C.  C.  Carr,  showed  that  all  the  churches  but 
one  had  pastors  or  stated  supplies.  The  tenor 
of  the  reports  was  generally  hopeful.  Re¬ 
vivals  have  blessed  the  churches  of  Breesport, 
Spencer,  Franklin-street,  Elmira,  and  others. 
Two  hundred  and  ^thirty-one  individuals  have 
been  added  to  them,  during  the  year,  mostly 
on  examination.  A  commission  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th  organized  “The  North  Presbyterian 
Church”  on  College  Avenue,  consisting  of  160 
members,  mostly  from  the  First  Church.  Four 
elders  and  four  deacons  were  elected  and  in¬ 
ducted  into  office.  It  is  expected  that  Rev. 
Warren  D.  More  will  be  installed  May  29th. 
Rev.  Ira  E.  Leonard  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Petrie  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Syracuse.  Mr.  John  W.  D.  Francis  received 
license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  is  to  supply 
the  church  of  Hector.  Rev.  Rufus  S.  Green, 

D.  D. ,  President  of  Elmira  College,  and  Orland 
R.  Borthwick,  elder  in  the  North  Church, 
were  chosen  commissioners  to  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  September  meeting  will  be  in  Brees¬ 
port. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  met  with  the 
church  at  Catskill  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
April  iTth  and  18th.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev  F.  J.  Pohl  of  Durham, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Judson  of  Hunter  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  moderator.  The 
Rev.  R.  B.  Ferine  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Utica,  to  be  installed  over  the 
church  at  Centreville  on  June  19th.  The  Rev. 
Rufus  King  of  Cairo,  with  Elder  Abram  Magee 
of  Valatie,  were  elected  commissioners  to 
General  Assembly.  The  Rev.  George  A.  How¬ 
ard,  D.  D. ,  was  made  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  prepare  a  minute  with  relation  to  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Williston.  long  an 
honored  member  of  this  Presbytery.  The 
Assembly’s  overtures  on  judicial  commissions 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
Presbytery  overtured  the  Assembly  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  plan  for  ministerial  supply  and  ser¬ 
vice,  and  with  regard  to  the  publication  in 
newspaper  form  of  intelligence  as  to  the  work 
of  our  Boards.  The  Rev.  Messrs  Wm.  W. 
Curry,  George  LeFevre,  and  A.  B.  Judson, 
with  Elders  Elmer  Van  Vliet,  Orlando  Poet, 
and  Charles  G.  Hale  were  appointed  delegates 
to  the  Missionary  Congress.  The  Women’s 
Presbyterial  Society  met  with  Presbytery  and 
was  addressed  in  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
spiring  way  by  Miss  Hotchkiss  of  Alton,  N. 
C  ,  on  her  work  there.  The  reports  from  the 
churches  for  the  year  showed  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity,  with  the  benevolent  work  well 
maintained.  Durham  church  has  set  about 
rebuilding  its  house  of  worship,  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  Windham  church  has  enjoyed 
a  considerable  revival,  with  additions  of  more 
than  twenty-five  members.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  bold  its  autumn  meeting  at  Dur¬ 
ham.  C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

Monterey.— The  Rev.  Robert  I.  MacBride 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  place. 

(Continued  on  Page  ts.) 
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The  Apology  and  Acts  of  Apollonius  and 
Other  Monuments  of  Early  Christian¬ 
ity.  Edited,  with  a  General  Preface,  In¬ 
troductions,  Notes,  etc.,  by  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  M.A. ,  Late  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  New  York;  Macmillan. 
1894.  §3.50. 

The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
be  remembered  in  history  as  a  period  .during 
which  many  interesting  and  valuable  discov¬ 
eries  have  been  made.  Some  of  these  in  the 
field  of  physical  science  have  been  revolution¬ 
ary  in  their  effects  upon  methods  of  procedure, 
not  on]}'  in  nature,  but  in  business.  Mercan¬ 
tile  life  has  changed  its  complexion,  and  the 
old  methods  have  been  discarded  because  they 
are  antiquated  and  slow.  The  submarine 
cable  has  bad  effects  more  wonderful  than 
those  described  in  “Rudder  Grangers  Abroad.” 

But  in  spheres  quite  different  discoveries 
have  been  made  which  have  wrought  wonder¬ 
ful  changes  in  methods  of  thought  and  in  in¬ 
tellectual  conclusions.  The  Sinaitic  Codex 
disovered  by  Tischendorf,  or  the  “Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles”  by  Bryennios,  may  stand 
as  examples  of  these.  The  discovery  in  Egypt 
of  almost  contemporaneous  fragments  of  the 
Greek  poets,  written  on  papyrus,  shows  that  we 
do  not  possess  the  entire  original  forms  of 
these  texts,  but  rather,  texts*  that  in  some 
degrees  have  been  “cut”  for  purposes  of  the 
stage  or  for  other  reasons.  These  are  startling 
revelations,  and  they  have  brought  changes  in 
view  which  have  compelled  scholars  to  revise 
ancient  and  traditional  opinions.  Much  objec¬ 
tion  is  made  to  the  words  “traditional”  and 
“traditionalist,”  but  it  is  ill  founded.  The 
world  does  not  stand  still  in  the  face  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  but  views  change  in  the  case  of  all 
men  who  are  not  intellectually  asleep. 

Among  other  remarkable  discoveries  are 
those  which  have  made  it  possible  to  trace 
internal  development  in  the  writings  which 
compose  the  literature  of  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Church.  We  are  enabled  to  see  the  stages 
of  growth  which  Christian  stories  and  histories 
experienced.  By  means  of  this  literary  inves¬ 
tigation  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  higher  criticism  to  them,  we  are  able 
to  get  at  their  date  and  country,  and  to  make 
them  useful  for  purposes  of  historical  con¬ 
struction.  That  which  cannot  stand  the  test  is 
rejected,  and  that  which  is  sure  stands  forth 
in  its  true  value. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  good  example  of 
this  sort  of  work.  The  early  “Acts”  of  the 
saints,  their  martyrologies,  words,  confessions, 
deeds,  and  circumstances,  throw  a  fiood  of 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  times.  But  our 
recensions  of  the  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Greek 
versions  are  comparatively  late.  They  contain 
interpolations  and  expansions  by  late  hands. 
They  are  reproduced  without  criticism  and 
sifting ;  hence  they  are  unsafe  guides.  A 
translation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
pieces  is  here  offered,  which  goes  back  of  these 
late  texts  to  an  Aramaic  original,  which 
again  represents  still  earlier  Greek  and  Syriac 
recensions.  Therefore,  from  a  critical  stand¬ 
point,  the  volume  is  very  valuable.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  eminently  interesting  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader,  and  will  give  glimpses  into  a 
period  which  we  are  only  too  apt  to  neglect. 
There  is  also  another  lesson  which  these 
stories  teach  in  their  various  forms,  viz :  that 


we  may  not  apply  our  present  standards  of  lit¬ 
erary  ethics  to  these  early  times  and  ages. 
Authorship  and  literary  property  were  not  re¬ 
garded  as  now,  and  the  practices  which  to-day 
would  be  called  piracy,  theft,  imposture,  and 
the  like,  had  currency  and  countenance. 
Books  and  stories  grew  by  the  insertion  of 
matter  which  had  a  tendency  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  interpolators,  and  it  was  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  was  largely  justified  by  its  uni¬ 
versality.  Similarly  the  early  use  of  pseu- 
donymns  and  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  served 
a  purpose  which  was  recognized  as  quite 
proper  and  advantageous.  The  searcher  after 
truth  dare  not  leave  the  contemporary  literary 
ethics  of  his  writers  out  of  account. 

Besides  the  Apology  and  Acts  of  Apollonius, 
mentioned  on  the  title  page,  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  following,  some  of  which  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  many  raeders  by  name  at  least:  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla,  of  Phocas,  of 
Polyeuctes,  of  Eugenia,  of  Codratius,  of  The¬ 
odore,  of  Thalelaeus,  of  Hitzibouzit,  of  Callis- 
tratus,  and  of  Demetrius.  After  a  general 
preface  which  deals  with  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  whole  literature  here  repre¬ 
sented,  in  many  of  its  striking  phases  and  in 
interesting  particulars,  each  document  or 
section  has  its  own  special  introduction,  which 
clearly  sets  forth  its  peculiarities  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole.  The  book  thus  presents 
many  features  of  interest  and  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Henrick 

Ibsen.  By  Hjahmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 

New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Company,  1894. 

That  “a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  country”  was  never  more  thoroughly 
proved  than  in  the  case  of  Henrick  Ibsen. 
Even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  land 
unfavorable  criticism  has  pursued  him  and 
denounced  him  as  an  anarchist  and  destroyer 
of  all  social  and  moral  order.  But  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  force  of  his  genius  lies  in 
the  fact  that  his  productions  have  gone  the 
round  of  the  civilized  world.  The  play,  “A 
Doll’s  House,”  has  been  thrice  translated  into 
English,  once  into  Dutch,  French,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  Russian,  and  many  times 
into  German.  Moreover,  it  is  to  his  own 
countryman  that  we  owe  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  the  most  lucid  interpretation  and  pro¬ 
found  commentary  of  his  original  philosophy 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

To  interpret  Ibsen  is  no  easy  task,  for  a 
more  revolutionary  spirit  has  never  appeared 
in  literature.  Even  Carlyle  with  his  thunder¬ 
ing  denunciation  of  shams  does  not  tear  down 
tradition  and  shams  with  a  more  ruthless 
hand,  to  lay  bare  modern  civilization  in  all  its 
incompleteness,  hypocrisy  and  pusillanimity 
of  compromise. 

At  the  of  a  century  which  we  have  heard 
praised  and  extolled  on  every  side  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  are  inclined  to  fold  our  hands 
in  complacency  and  wait  for  the  millenium  to 
crown  us,  it  is  startling  and  terrifying  to  hear 
the  trumpet  calls  from  the  northern  seas  like 
the  war  cry  of  the  ancient  Goths  arousing 
democracy  from  its  happy  egotism  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  corruption  and  meanness  that  are 
smothering  its  once  noble  simplicity. 

“The  spirit  that  questions  accepted  truisms, ” 
writes  Mr.  Boyesen,  “that  reveals  pitfalls 
where  we  fancied  ourselves  safe,  and  feels  the 
storm  in  advance,  in  spite  of  the  official  fair 
weather  signals,  therefore  urges  its  possessor 
to  a  thankless  but  by  no  means  unprofitable 
labor.  This  is  Ibsen’s  peculiar  mission.  His 
is  the  wholesomely  stimulating  “spirit  that 
denies.  ” 

Mr.  Boyesen,  a  Norwegian,  understands 
most  thoroughly  the  surroundings  and  infiu- 
enpes  under  which  the  singular  individuality 
of  Ibsen  developed,  and  in  the  scientific  spirit 


of  criticism  he  investigates  the  ancestry,  the 
parents,  the  social  and  moral  atmosphere,  that 
modified  or  educated  the  poet.  Having  first 
distinctly  portrayed  the  man,  be  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  analyze,  one  by  one,  the  productions 
of  his  brain.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  have 
a  volume  of  Ibsen  at  hand  to  appreciate  the 
commentary,  for  in  a  very  few  paragraphs, 
Mr.  Boyesen  most  tersely  presents  the  poem  or 
play  and  then  with  bis  subtle  insight  and 
delightful  language  he  penetrates  to  the  in¬ 
nermost  of  Ibsen’s  meaning,  which  is  seldom 
apparent  to  the  superficial  reader.  So  impar¬ 
tially  does  the  critic  set  forth  Ibsen’s  faults 
and  merits,  and  so  logically  does  he  deduce 
his  conclusions  that  the  reader  feels  free  to 
make  bis  own  unbiased  judgment  as  of  a 
friend  he  knew  personally. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Thomas 
William  Parsons.  With  a  Preface  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  a  Memorial 
Sketch  by  Louise  Imogene  Guiney.  Bot- 
ton:  Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Norton  tells  us  in  his  preface  of  the 
heavy  losses  the  Dante  Society  has  been  called 
to  bear  in  the  death,  not  of  many  members, 
but  of  the  three  who  are  most  illustrious — 
Longfellow.  Lowell,  and  Parsons.  These  three 
were,  as  he  says,  “the  most  eminent  lovers 
and  disciples  of  Dante  in  America.  ”  Of  these 
the  last  to  go  was  the  first  to  give  to  American 
literature  a  translation  of  any  part  of  Dante : 
it  is  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Parsons  issued  his 
first  translation  of  the  first  ten  cantos  of  the 
Inferno.  During  these  fifty  years  bis  labor 
upon  Dante  has  been  in  a  sense  continuous, 
but  with  his  painstaking  and  fastidious  care 
it  was  not  completed  before  his  own  summons 
came.  This  work,  as  Miss  Guiney  beautifully 
says  in  her  memorial  sketch,  was  “the  solemn 
solace,  the  moral  enthusiasm,  of  fifty-five 
years” ;  and  though  it  is  even  yet  incom¬ 
plete,  or  rather  uncompleted,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  though  it  is  not  much  more 
truly  Dante  than  it  is  Parsons  whom  we  read 
in  the  pages  before  us  (so  much  of  bis  own 
method  is  in  the  work),  yet  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  translation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is,  as  Mr. 
Norton  says,  the  finest  rhymed  version  in  the 
English  language.  The  volume  contains  the 
Inferno,  the  not  entirely  completed  Purgatory, 
and  fragments  of  four  cantos  of  the  Paradise. 

Straight  Sermons.  To  Young  Men  and 
Other  Human  Beings.  Preached  before 
the  Universities  of  Yale.  Harvard  and 
Princeton  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D. ,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.26. 

Whoever  knows  Dr.  Van  Dyke  knows  that 
his  sermons  are  all  “straight,”  straight  from 
the  heart,  and  from  the  eye,  and  from  the 
brain ;  straight  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
hearer;  straight  in  their  upwardness  and 
downrightness.  These  sermons  have  a  pecul¬ 
iar  quality  in  that  being  addressed  to  thinking 
men  and  young  men,  they  are  clothed  as  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  says,  “not  in  theological  dialect 
but  in  the  English  language ;”  an  excellent 
quality  and  one  which  might  be  imitated  with 
advantage.  The  sermons  are  on  vital  sub¬ 
jects,  but  not  doctrinal :  they  bring  the  reader 
face  to  face  with  Christ  the  Son  of  God :  they 
show  him  what  it  is  to  be  a  man — what  is  the 
true  quality,  what  the  true  energy  of  faith, 
courage,  what  the  secret  of  power,  what  the 
meaning  of  the  redemption.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots  in 
France.  By  P.  F.  Willert,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

History  offers  no  more  interesting  subject 
than  the  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  with  all  his  faults  is  a 
fascinating  character.  This  volume  belongs 
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to  the  Heroes  of  the  Nation’s  Series.  The 
style  is  perhaps  a  little  heavier  than  that  of 
some  previous  volumes  of  this  series  but  it  is 
a  very  readable  work  Like  the  others,  it  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  portraits. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Scribners  have  imported  another  of  the 
valuable  little  Bible  Class  Primers  edited  by 
Professor  Salmond  of  Aberdeen.  This  one  is  ' 
“A  guide  for  young  people  in  the  serious  study 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  and  is  entitled  0?/r 
Chriittian  Passover.  The  Rev.  Charles  Salmond 
of  Edinburgh  is  the  author.  Though  especial¬ 
ly  intended  for  young  communicants,  it  is  not 
exclusively  for  them,  but  for  all  who  are  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  this  important  subject. 
The  style  is  serious,  but  not  heavy;  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  are  the  origin  and  interest  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper;  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  place  of  the  sacraments  among  them ;  the 
principal  uses  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  the  per¬ 
sonal  question.  Ought  I  to  partake?;  counsels 
for  the  communicant  before,  after,  and  at  the 
communion,  and  closing  counsels  and  encour¬ 
agements.  The  arrangement  is  the  same  that 
we  have  commended  in  other  works  of  this 
series — very  practical  for  class-room  use  or  for 
reference.  (25  cents.) 

The  author  of  the  First  Lessons  in  Our  Coun¬ 
try’s  History,  the  late  William  Swinton,  ad¬ 
mirably  understood  the  difficulty  of  writing 
history  for  the  class-room  use  of  young  chil¬ 
dren.  “What  the  pupil  finds  difficult  is 
rarely  the  thought,”  he  said  in  his  preface  to 
this  little  volume,  “it  is  generally  an  abstract 
mode  of  expression  or  an  elaborate  structure 
of  sentence.  ”  Too  many  writers  of  such 
books  have  made  them  easy  enough  for  chil¬ 
dren  by  leaving  out  everything  of  most  far- 
reaching  importance  and  relating  only  the 
“interesting.”  Mr.  Swinton  never  makes  this 
mistake.  Prominent  and  vital  facts  are 
brought  into  the  foreground,  and  the  merely 
incidental  is  kept  so  subordinate  that  the 
child’s  mind  is  never  overburdened  or  con¬ 
fused.  The  present  volume  is  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  brought  down  to  the  Columbian  year. 
The  illustrations  are  unusually  good ;  the  type 
is  admirable  ;  there  are  maps  and  plans  just 
enough  to  give  the  child  a  sense  of  the  locality 
of  history ;  every  paragraph  has  its  suggestive 
question  in  the  margin  of  the  page.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company.  48  cents.) 

The  moral  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Jackson 
Wray’s  story,  Bettveen  Tiro  Fires,  is  one  very 
well  worth  teaching  over  and  over  again.  It 
is  the  value  of  human  sympathy  and  human 
forgiveness  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  stub¬ 
born  heart  to  a  sense  of  its  own  needs.  The 
story  has  a  pathetic  interest  as  having  been 
written  in  the  brighter  intervals  of  a  long, 
painful,  and  exhausting  illness.  It  is  an  ear¬ 
nest  story  and  interesting  and  quite  up  to  the 
present  ideal  of  Sunday-school  so  far  as  liter¬ 
ary  merit  is  concerned.  (Cranston  and  Curts, 
Cincinnati ;  90  cents. ) 

Tom  Sylvester  is  a  novel  by  T.  R.  Sullivan, 
bright,  occasionally  witty,  always  interesting. 
The  opening  chapters  that  tell  of  the  boy-life, 
the  country  schoolbouse  and  all  that,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  best ;  but  the  interest  does  not  flag. 
Tom  becomes  a  business  man,  goes  abroad  for 
the  firm,  has  some  misfortunes  and  seme  temp¬ 
tations.  He  meets  both  like  the  honest  fellow 
he  is,  without  a  jot  of  priggishness,  and  the 
story  ends  well  and  makes  the  reader  com 
fortable.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1  50.) 

To  crowd  out  bad  reading  with  good  is  the 
best  and  easiest  way.  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany  in  their  Athenaeum  Press  Series  are  do¬ 
ing  something  in  that  line.  The  latest  issue 
is  a  small,  well  made  volume  containing 
Sdectioju  from  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Thomas 


Gray,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  College. 
A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Gray  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Scandinavian  scholar  in  an 
age  when  the  value  of  such  scholarship  was  | 
not  appreciated,  and  when  there  were  no  j 
text  books  for  study.  Some  of  his  translations 
from  the  Icelandic  are  included  here.  i 

A  new  volume  of  The  Biblical  Illustrator  cov-  : 
ers  the  Epistle  of  St  James.  Five  hundred 
closely  packed  and  too  finely  printed  octavo 
pages  exhaust,  we  should  think,  all  the 
“anecdotes,  similes,  emblems,  illustrations” 
that  it  would  be  at  all  worth  while  to  “gather 
from  a  wide  range  of  home  and  foreign  litera¬ 
ture.”  There  seems  to  be  some  danger  that 
with  so  much  about  the  Epistle,  the  Epistle 
itself  will  be  overlooked.  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  §2. ) 

A  beautiful  retelling  of  an  old  legend  issues 
from  the  press  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company 
—  The  Face  of  Christ,  by  Katherine  Pearson 
Woods.  It  is  a  tiny  tract  that  may  be  read  in 
ten  minutes,  but  the  impression  that  it  leaves 
must  be  lasting.  The  thought  is  how  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  face  of  Christ  reveals  to 
man  the  ugliness  of  his  own  sins. 

Those  people  who  love  sugar  and  S[>ice  and 
everything  nice  that  is  made  from  them  will 
do  well  to  send  to  Portsmouth  or  Concord, 
N.  H.,  for  Ralph  Green’s  Receipt  Book.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  make  cakes  and  creams, 
including  the  recipe  for  the  “famous  Ports¬ 
mouth  orange  cake.”  (Republican  Press, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  §1.25.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Century  for  May  will  have  a  story  of 
the  capture  of  the  slave-ship  Cora,  the  last 
slaver  taken  by  the  United  States,  from  the 
pen  of  Major  Wilburn  Hall,  who  was  her  prize 
captain.  Major  Hall,  who  is  now  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  at  Nice,  was  a  lieutenant  cn  the 
Constellation,  which  chased  and  captured  the 
Cora,  and  although  he  was  a  mere  boy  of 
twenty-one  years,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
her,  with  her  villainous  crew  and  her  cargo  of 
720  slaves.  His  voyage  was  an  eventful  one, 
as  he  had  not  only  the  elements  to  contend 
with,  but  sickness  among  the  crew,  and  an 
incipient  mutiny. 

In  the  Homiletic  Revieir  for  May  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls).  Prof.  Murray  of  Princeton,  writes 
upon  the  The  Preacher  and  Secular  Studies. 
Prof.  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh  contributes  a 
helpful  article  concerning  The  Evidential 
Value  of  Prophecy.  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  of 
Auburn  brings  to  a  close  his  article  on 
Reality  in  Pulpit  Speech.  Dr.  John  Balcom 
Shaw  of  New  York,  discusses  the  Second 
Service,  and  shows  how  the  interest  in  it  and 
the  attendance  u^n  it  may  be  increased.  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward  adds  another  to  his 
series  of  studies  on  Light  on  Scriptural  Texts 
from  Recent  Discoveries,  under  the  title  of  The 
Queen  of  Sheba. 

Two  college  graduates  of  1890  set  out  for  a 
bicycle  tour  around  the  world.  After  they 
had  wheeled  through  Great  Britain,  they  per¬ 
fected  their  plans  for  crossing  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  most  difficult  part  of  their  journey, 
they  well  knew,  would  be  that  portion  of  the 
route  which  lay  through  western  and  central 
China  and  the  desert  of  Gobi.  By  the  kindly 
aid  of  Minister  Lincoln,  they  obtained  a  spec¬ 
ial  passport  from  the  Chinese  ambassador  in 
London.  They  were  the  first  from  another 
continent  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  to 
cross  the  Chinese  empire  from  the  western 
boundary  to  the  capital,  Peking — and  in  many 
places  they  followed  close  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  Venetian  traveller.  Civilization 
has  made  but  little  progress  in  this  region  of 
the  world  since  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
their  eyes  rested  on  many  of  the  self-same 
sights  that  awoke  the  astonishment  of  the 
emissary  of  Kublai  Kahn.  The  journey  lasted 
on  the  whole  three  years  less  twenty  days. 
They  have  written  an  fccount  of  the  journey, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Century  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  May  niiniber. 

F.  J.  Stimson  (whose  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  legal  and  constitutional  subjects  is  equal 
to  his  reputation  as  a  novelist)  has  written 
for  the  May  Scribner  an  article  on  The  Ethics 


of  Democracy  in  which  he  has  classified  the 
tendencies  and  scope  of  laws  passed  wdthin  a 
few’  years  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
states,  with  particular  reference  to  the  social¬ 
istic  tendency  of  the  times. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  just  published  a 
Laboratory  Manual  in  Elementary  Biology, 
being  an  inductive  study  in  animal  and  plant 
morphology  designed  for  preparatorj’  and  high 
schools,  by  Emanuel  R.  Boyer,  instructor  in 
Biology.  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago, 
and  lecturer  in  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  in  an  effort  to  place  the 
subjects  of  zoology  anti  botany  upon  a  strictly 
laboratory  basis  for  secondary  schools,  and  to 
combine  the  studies  of  animals  and  plants  as 
parts  of  one  subject — biology- 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  ha<  made  his  first 
venture  in  literature  with  a  romance  entitled 
i  A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds :  A  Romance  of 
'  the  Future,  which  is  published,  with  illustra- 
i  tions  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Mr.  Astor  has 
j  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
i  and  other  sciences,  and  his  novel  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  romance,  with  the  scene  laid  in  the 
;  year  20tX). 

Admirers  of  Balzac  will  be  glad  to  learn 
I  that  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have  in 
the  press  a  translation  of  the  hitherto  unpub- 
I  lished  Balzac  Letters  addressed  to  Madame  de 
j  Hanska.  Their  interest  for  the  student  is 
I  great,  for  they  confirm  to  the  full  the  view 
that  Balzac  was  no  sordid  realist,  but  that  an 
idealist  he  was  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
Romance  was  essential  to  him  to  the  end. 

Clara  Sidney  Davidge  (a  daughter  of  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York)  has  written  a  description 
of  Working-Girls’  Clubs  for  the  May  Scribner. 
The  article  is  founded  on  the  observations 
made  by  the  author  during  her  long  and  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  these  clubs  in  New  York.  It 
will  be  fully  illustrated  from  sketches  made  by 
Herbert  Denman  from  life. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  publishers  of  the  au¬ 
thorized  American  edition  of  Miss  Harraden’s 
clever  story  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,  an¬ 
nounce  for  imbiediate  publication  the  Ameri¬ 
can  copyright  edition  of  a  new  book  by  the 
same  author,  entitled  In  Varying  Moods.  They 
will  also  publish  shortly,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Blackwoods  of  Edinburgh,  a  copyright  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  story  by  George  Dunn,  entitled  Red 
Cap  and  Blue  Jacket.  The  scene  of  the  tale 
is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

M.  Renan’s  lat^est  book  contains  his  last 
word  about  Jesus  Christ:  “One  fundamental 
thesis  to  w’hich  I  cling  more  firmly  than  ever, 
is,  that  not  only  did  Jesus  exist,  but  that  He 
was  great  and  beautiful,  a  thousandfold  more 
real  than  insipid  earthly  greatness,  than  in¬ 
sipid  earthly  beauty;  but  His  charm  was 
known  really  to  but  a  dozen  persons.  These, 
however,  had  that  love  for  Him  that  it 
became  contagious,  and  imposed  itself  upon 
the  world.  We  believe,  then,  that  there  is  an 
historical  reality  in  the  Gospels.  That  reality 
is  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  ” 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  publish  as  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  new  Autonym  Series  of  signed 
stories  by  well  known  writers  of  fiction.  The 
Upper  Berth,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  The 
volumes  of  the  Autonym  Library  will  be  issued 
in  32mo,  in  compact  and  convenient  form  for 
the  pocket,  bound  in  limp  cloth,  and  will  be 
sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents  each. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Selections  from  the  Prose 
and  Poetry  of  Thomas  Gray;  William  Lyon  Phelps. 
J.  C.  Heath  and  Company ;  Higher  Arithmetic  ; 

John  H.  Walsh. - Intermediate  Arithmetic  :  The 

same. - Elementary  Arithmetic  ;  The  same. 

Republican  Press  Association.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Green’s  Receipt  Book;  Ralph  Green. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company :  'i’he  Bibli¬ 
cal  Illustrator.  St.  James.  Joseph  S.  Exell. 

Thomas  Whittaker :  Christianity  and  Evolution; 
James  Iverach. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Flower  of  Fo  - 
giveness ;  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  Total  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun ;  Mabel  Loomis  Todd. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  April :  Charities  Review  ;  Altruist. 

For  May  :  Magazine  of  Art ;  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad;  Harper’s 
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A  SERMON. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Aikman,  D.D.,  of  MadlHon,  N.  J. 

But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ej)hratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out 
of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
ruler  in  Israel :  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting. — Micah  5:2. 

This  passage  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  striking  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  You  will 
recall  the  remarkable  proof  of  this,  when  the 
Wise  Men  came  to  Jerusalem  to  learn  where 
had  been  born  the  King  of  the  Jews ;  when 
Herod  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people  together  and  demanded 
of  them  where  the  Christ  should  be  born ; 
when  their  minds  instantly  reverted  to  this 
prophecy  as  the  great  proof  text,  and  they 
said,  “In  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  for  thus  it  is 
written  by  the  prophet.  It  is  the  first  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Bible  of  the  place  of  Christ’s  birth, 
and  before  this  it  was  not  known  among  men 
just  where  the  Messiah  should  be  born. 

The  gradations  in  the  revelations  of  Christ, 
have  always  awakened  the  attention  of  Bible 
readers.  First,  we  have  the  old  word  in  Eden 
from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  God  to  the  serpent 
about  his  seed  and  the  seed  of  Eve:  “It  shall 
bruise  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.”  Out  of  which  dim  Messianic  germ 
grows  the  whole  wonderful  mediatorial  his¬ 
tory,  its  conflicts,  its  alternations,  its  reversals, 
and  its  eternal  triumph  in  the  endless  over¬ 
throw  of  its  great  adversary. 

Then,  about  1,600  years  later,  the  Shemitic 
division  of  the  human  race  is  indicated  as  the 
favored  one,  rather  than  JaphetorHam.  By- 
and-bye  Abraham  was  selected  from  the  sons 
of  Shem  to  be  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
from  whom  the  Redeemer  should  come.  Two 
hundred  years  later  Jacob,  on  his  dying  bed, 
points  out  the  particular  tribe  of  Israel  from 
whom  the  Shiloh  or  Prince  of  Peace,  shall  be 
born.  No  further  revelation  was  then  made 
for  about  seven  hundred  years,  when  the 
house  of  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  favored  family,  and  about 
three  hundred  years  after  that,  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  the  prophet  Micah  reveals  the  place 
where  Christ  shall  be  born.  This  was  all  that 
was  known  for  the  next  seven  hundred  years, 
but  every  intelligent  Jew  knew  that  the  com 
ing  Redeemer  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David 
and  w'as  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah. 
The  designation  of  a  nearer  ancestor,  personal, 
loving,  and  never  to  be  divided  in  memory 
from  Him,  was  reserved  to  the  day  when  the 
Angel  Gabriel  announced  to  Mary  that  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Lord  of  glory. 
Bethlehem,  the  house  of  bread ;  Ephratah, 
fruitful,  called  so  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  forevermore  to  have  higher  associations 
with  Him  who  calls  Himself  the  Bread  of  Life 
whose  birth  in  Behlehem  was  the  seed  of  all 
the  harvests  of  peace  and  love  which  the  earth 
has  known  or  shall  know,  and  whose  ripest 
treasures  await  the  sure  garnering  of  heaven. 

“Thou,  Bethlehem,  Ephratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah.”  So 
unimportant  was  Bethlehem  in  the  old  times, 
that  Joshua  in  his  enumeration  of  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Judah,  gives  it  no  mention ; 
Rehoboam  made  it  a  sort  of  outlying  fortress 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Philistines  at  one  time 
had  a  garrison  there,  the  place  being  a  strong 
natural  position.  But  it  never  grew  to  size, 
or  became  of  any  national  importance,  except 
for  its  associations.  Although  the  birthplace 
of  David,  the  ideal  king  and  knightly  hero  of 
Hebrew  romance  and  poetry,  yet  it  never  rose 
above  the  grade  of  an  obscure  Jewish  village. 
In  the  list  of  Judean  villages  which  Nehemiah 
gives  after  the  captivity,  it  is  not  named,  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  after  the  birth  of 


Jesus  and  in  that  connection,  its  name  never 
once  occurs.  So  little  was  Bethlehem  Ephratah. 

And  it  did  not  seem  destined  to  any  more 
commanding  place  in  history,  when,  in  later 
times,  a  plain  looking  couple  drew  near  the 
village,  a  young  wife  and  her  husband,  trav¬ 
elling  on  foot,  because  very  poor,  although 
both  of  the  lineage  of  David.  For  not  only 
was  Bethlehem  little,  but  the  exceeding  low 
condition  to  which  the  family  of  the  great 
king  had  sunk  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Joseph  and  Mary,  who  could  trace  their  pedi¬ 
gree  up  to  David  through  a  long  line  of  kings, 
were  thus  poor  and  received  no  sort  of  recog 
nitidh  in  the  crowded  village. 

But  Bethlehem  Ephratah  was  now  to  be 
immortalized,  indeed.  Athens,  Ephesus,  Alex 
andria,  Rome,  all  were  extant,  some  of  them 
at  the  very  pinnacle  of  their  glory  but  the 
glory  of  Bethlehem  was  henceforth  to  surpass 
them  all.  That  poor  maiden  had  come  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  on  a  greater  occasion 
than  the  census  of  Augustus,  and  by  a  higher 
ordering  than  that  of  any  Roman  emperor. 
The  Angel  Gabriel  had  talked  with  her,  and 
she  knew  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah  of  Israel.  That  the  birth  was  to 
be  in  Bethlehem  she  knew  as  well  as  any  Jew, 
and  she  waited  for  God  to  bring  it  about. 
And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  decrte 
which  affected  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
issued  by  Augustus,  the  master  of  the  world, 
is  rescued  from  oblivion  only  by  the 
coming  to  Bethlehem  of  this  peasant  girl  of 
Nazareth.  It  was  fitting  that  thus  the  plans 
of  the  Roman  world  and  the  movements  of  its 
millions,  should  be  made  to  wait  upon  the 
steps  of  Mary  and  be  significant  to  future  ages 
only  as  connected  with  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah.  “Yet 
out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  Me,  that 
is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlast¬ 
ing.  ” 

You  will  mark  here  the  words,  “unto  Me.” 
The  birth  of  Christ  was  an  event  whose  rela¬ 
tions  were  chiefly  Godward.  Christ’s  coming 
to  the  earth  is  inconceivably  the  greatest  of 
all  events  to  us ;  but  after  all,  God,  the  Father, 
and  the  eternal  glory  of  the  Godhead  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  in  a  way  we  cannot  now  fully  un¬ 
derstand,  but  of  which  the  Scriptures  give  us 
distinct  intimations. 

It  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
choice  of  little  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  divine  Lord  and  the  passing  by  of  the 
great  places  of  the  world,  if  God  should  have 
chosen  our  small  earth,  this  little  globe,  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  wondrous  incarnation,  passing 
by  those  far  mightier  worlds  in  space  whose 
magnitude  dwarfs  into  insignificance  this 
minute  planet ;  here,  in  a  world  whose  ab¬ 
sence  would  hardly  be  missed  from  the  vast 
system,  to  enact  scenes  of  unparalleled  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  worlds,  illustrating  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  divine  government  and  the  most 
precious  attributes  of  the  divine  nature.  For 
we  do  not  see  how  the  paternal  attributes  of 
God,  His  compassion,  forbearance,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  love,  could  be  made  known  in  any 
adequate  way  except  through  the  humiliation, 
sufferings,  love,  and  death  of  his  coequal  Son. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  which  we 
have  called  the  paternal  attributes  are  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  important  things  to  be 
known  by  man  or  angel,  or  whatever  other 
order  of  intelligent  beings  may  dwell  in  the 
boundless  dominions  of  the  great  God.  And  so 
it  may  be,  that  as  we  read  *Out  of  thee,  little 
Bethlehem,  ”  so  in  eternity  the  whole  creation 
may  say,  “Out  of  thee,  thou  little  earth,  came 
forth  unto  Ood  He  who  was  to  be  Ruler  in 
Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of 
old,  from  everlasting.” 

The  word  “Ruler”  is  suggestive.  The  usual 


Old  Testament  idea  of  Christ  is  that  of  the 
head  of  a  kingdom,  or  dynasty.  The  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Isaiah,  chapter  fifty-three,  and  of 
the  prophet  Zechariah,  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  Old  Testament  thought  of  the  Messiah. 
Elsewhere  it  is  the  Shiloh,  or  Prince,  the  King 
in  Zion,  the  Son  of  David  enthroned.  He 
upon  whose  shoulders  has  been  laid  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  who  is  to  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever,  and  to  whose  kingdom  there  is 
to  be  no  end.  It  was  quite  natural  that  to 
the  Jewish  mind  of  all  grades  Christ  should 
present  Himself  as  a  King ;  that  scribe  and 
priest  and  people  should  have  been  waiting  for 
a  royal  advent ;  in  little  Bethlehem,  indeed, 
but  in  the  majesty  of  a  divine  appearance. 
No  other  conception  of  the  coming  Christ 
seems  to  have  entered  any  Jewish  mind  except 
by  a  special  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  may  expect  this  Old  Testament  idea  to 
have  a  wonderful  unfolding  in  an  age  to  come; 
it  may  very  well  be  on  this  very  earth,  and  at 
a  day  much  nearer  than  we  think.  And 
assuredly  this  idea  of  the  Ruler,  the  King 
Christ,  will  be  made  immensely  prominent 
and  great  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  when  He 
who  came  forth  from  little  Bethlehem  unto 
God,  shall  go  forth  out  of  the  opened  heaven 
on  the  white  horse.  His  eyes  as  a  fiame  of 
file,  while  on  His  head  are  many  crowns,  and 
on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  when 
He  shall  return  again  to  heaven,  take  to  Him¬ 
self  His  great  power.  His  enemies  under  his 
feet.  His  saints  and  angels  round  about  Him, 
and  upward  to  His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high  arise  the  alleluias  of  the 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  He  shall 
say,  “It  is  done;  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end.”  The  Ruler  indeed! 
He  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting. 

The  connection  of  these  last  words  with  the 
former  words  of  the  prophecy  are  wonderfully 
instructive:  “He  shall  come  forth  out  of  thee, 
little  Bethlehem,”  and  the  words,  “He  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  of  old,  from  ever¬ 
lasting.”  Have  they  not  great  suggestions  of 
the  nature  of  the  coming  Messiah?  Does  the 
Old  Testament  know  nothing  of  the  mystery 
and  the  miracle  of  the  Saviour’s  birth,  of  the 
human  and  the  divine,  of  the  advent  in  time 
and  the  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was? 

The  phrase  “goings  forth”  is  used  sometimes 
of  the  sun,  of  whose  progress  in  the  sky  it  is 
said,  “his  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of 
heaven.”  “Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the 
morning  and  evening  to  rejoice.  ”  It  is  used  to 
denote  that  which  proceeds  out  from  any  one, 
as  speech  or  language.  Deuteronomy  viii.  3 : 
“By  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God  doth  man  live.  ”  Thus  it  comes 
to  have  the  meaning  of  origin,  descent,  an 
outgoing  of  existence,  which  is  its  import  in 
our  text.  The  old  divines  declare  it  to  be  a 
proof  text  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
Without  feeling  called  on  to  adopt  that  phrase, 
yet  I  fully  agree  with  one  of  them  who  says, 
“We  have  here  Christ’s  existence  from  eter¬ 
nity  ;  the  words,  ‘His  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting,  ’  is  so  signal  a 
description  of  Christ’s  eternal  generation,  or 
His  going  forth  as  the  Son  of  God  begotten  of 
the  Father  before  all  worlds,  that  this  proph¬ 
ecy  must  belong  only  to  Him,  and  could  never 
be  verified  of  any  other.”  “The  terms  convey 
the  strongest  assertion  of  infinite  duration  of 
which  the  Hebrew  language  is  capable,  and  it 
is  duration  already  past,  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting” ;  and  it  is  as  expressive  as  the 
words  of  the  ninetieth  Psalm :  “  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
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from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  G  od  ; 
words  which  remind  us  of  the  Apostolic  lan¬ 
guage,  when  John,  speaks  of  Him  who  is  the 
Word  or  Revelator  proceeding  from  God:  “In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God” ;  lan¬ 
guage  only  applicable  to  Him  who  made  His 
own  claim  to  preexistence  when  He  said, 
“Before  Abraham  was  I  am.” 

Bring  together  these  two  declarations,  that 
the  Ruler  Christ  shall  come  forth  out  of 
Bethlehem  Epbratah,  and  that  His  goings 
forth.  His  origin,  or  descent,  was  from  ever¬ 
lasting,  and  we  have  a  divine  declaration  and 
prophecy  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  of  His  birth  on  earth  and  His  preexist¬ 
ence  in  eternity ;  His  limitations  as  a  Man,  and 
His  limitless  prerogatives  as  a  divine  and 
eternal  being.  No  believer  in  the  Bible  can 
question  that  the  prophecy  refers  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  reference  to 
Christ's  everlasting  preexistence  is  quite  as 
unequivocal.  We  embrace  the  mysterious 
truth  of  Christ’s  humanity  and  divinity  as 
herein  declared  :  one  of  the  clearest  prophecies 
of  this  sublime  foundation  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  which  they  anywhere  contain. 

With  what  greatness  does  this  invest  the 
birth  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  history  of  our  human  race  begins 
with  a  prediction  of  the  advent ;  no  wonder 
that  the  current  of  earthly  events  was  guided 
with  reference  to  it,  that  nations  were  reject¬ 
ed  or  chosen  because  they  were  to  be  more  or 
less  nearly  related  to  Him  who  was  to  come 
forth  from  Bethlehem  Ephratah ;  that  God 
should  keep  His  eye  upon  the  nation,the  tribe, 
the  family,  the  mother  from  whom  the  Lord 
was  to  come.  If  He  whose  goings  forth  had 
been  from  everlasting  was  now  to  put  on  a  visi¬ 
ble  form,  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  Man,  and 
live  among  men,  to  show  forth  God’s  love,  to 
assert  God’s  authority,  to  perform  God’s 
works,  to  make  atonement  to  God’s  law;  if 
this  Infinite  One  in  human  flesh  was  to  suffer, 
was  to  die,  was  to  rise  from  the  grave ;  if  He 
was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  His  imperishable 
kingdom  upon  His  own  cross,  sow  the  seeds 
of  eternal  spiritual  triumphs  whose  consum¬ 
mation  should  be  the  millennial  kingdom  on 
the  earth;  and  the  heavenly  glory  of  the 
mediatorial  results,  when  Christ  shall  have  de¬ 
livered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all :  if  all  these 
stupendous  things,  these  greatest  things  of 
time  and  eternity,  waited  upon  the  journey  of 
Marj*  to  Judea  and  the  birth  of  her  Babe  in 
Bethlehem ;  then,  for  God  to  prepare  the 
way  through  all  the  ages ;  for  Gabriel  standing 
in  the  presence  of  God  to  be  sent  as  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  His  coming ;  for  the  multitude  (the 
pleroina,  the  fullness)  of  the  heavenly  host 
to  make  the  hills  of  Judea  echo  with  their 
hallelujahs :  all  this  was  natural ;  the  great 
wonder  was  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  Himself! 
These  prodigies  were  but  the  rays  shining  out 
from  the  central  glory  of  the  incarnate  God. 

If  He  had  indeed  come  to  little  Bethlehem 
whose  goings  forth  were  from  everlasting, 
then  all  the  miracles  He  performed  were  the 
simplest  outstretching  of  His  hand;  the  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Him  of  demons,  of  nature,  of  death, 
were  mere  matters  of  course ;  the  attendant 
angels,  the  awaiting  legions  ready  at  His  call, 
were  but  the  renewed  services  of  cherubim 
and  seraphim  who  had  of  old  listened  to  His 
commands  standing  round  His  heavenly 
throne ;  yea,  the  attesting  voice  of  His  Father, 
which  came  to  Him  again  and  again  upon  the 
earth,  was  only  the  familiar  sound  of  these 
everlasting  ages  when  Christ  was  with  the 
Father  “as  One  brought  up  with  Him,  when 
He  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always 
before  Him  in  the  glory  which  He  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was.”  We  are 


prepared  for  all  marvels,  surprised  at  no  man¬ 
ifestations,  and  we  calmly  await  the  results  of 
all. 

There  is  not  time  even  to  glance  at  the  tri¬ 
umphs  which  this  birth  in  Bethlehem  has 
already  won.  How  it  has  given  the  era  to  all  | 
human  history,  guided  the  life  of  nations,  j 
subjected  the  intellects  of  the  greatest  of  men,  ! 
moulded  the  sentiments  of  civilized  society, 
yea.  made  true  society  a  possibility,  rescued 
woman  and  the  family  from  degradation,  up¬ 
lifted  the  poor,  guarded  the  rights  of  the 
weak,  won  the  deep,  unquenchable  love  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  true  human  hearts  ; 
stood  by  the  martyr’s  rack,  walked  with*  him 
in  the  furnace,  put  the  arms  of  support  be¬ 
neath  dying  pillows,  and  uplifted  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  hills  the  successive  generations  of  the  be 
lieving  children  of  God. 

All  these  things  have  been  done  through 
that  birth  in  Bethlehem  Ephratah.  There  can 
be  no  greater  things  in  kind,  but  there  are 
yet  to  be  greater  in  the  extent  of  the  victory. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  century  is  the  conflict  which  has  raged 
and  still  rages  around  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  “Ecce  Homo”  of  the  Roman  Governor 
again  arrests  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  world  is  saying  with  Pilate,  “What  shall  I 
do,  then,  with  Jesus  who  is  called  the  Christ?” 
There  are  many  yet  who  would  clothe  Him 
in  the  purple  robe  of  a  mock  royalty ;  perhaps 
some  who  would  again  put  above  His  cross  the 
sarcasm  of  Pilate ;  but  as  for  us  who  believe 
in  the  prophetic  words  of  Micah,  we  await  the 
day,  whether  we  see  it  on  earth  or  see  it  from 
heaven,  when  God  shall  crown  the  Son  of 
Man  King  of  earth  and  heaven ;  when  the 
title  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  shall  be  at¬ 
tested  as  true  in  all  the  languages  of  men, 
and  in  all  the  dominions  of  God :  Jesus  born 
in  Bethlehem,  the  Christ  and  the  King ! 

OSCAR  CRAIG-WILLIAM  B.  NEGLEY, 

The  names  of  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Negley 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  religious 
papers  of  our  Church,  but  a  special  tribute  is 
due  them  from  the*  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
because  of  services  they  have  rendered  quietly, 
without  any  special  recognition.  They  have 
been  the  truest  of  friends  and  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  of  helpers  in  a  way  which  is  not  frequent 
ly  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  and  constant 
problems  of  the  treasury  of  the  Foreign  Board 
is  in  relation  to  the  legacies,  which  bring 
welcome  and  useful  gifts.  These  legacies, 
however,  are  frequently  involved  by  the  terms 
of  the  will,  and  occasionally  by  actual  attempt 
to  prevent  proper  acconiplishn:ent  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  testator.  In  any  case,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  necessary  that  the  Board  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  court,  though  only  as  a  formal 
matter,  when  wills  are  proved  and  accounts 
settled. 

"Very  frequently,  also,  information  does  not 
reach  the  Board  in  reference  to  legacies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  notice  of  which 
is  only  given  in  local  papers.  In  all  of  these 
important  directions  there  are  a  number  of 
lawyers  throughout  the  country  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  rendering  service  to  the  Board  without 
charge  and  without  public  recognition.  Nota¬ 
ble  in  this  class  of  helpers  were  Mr.  Craig  and 
Major  Negley,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  helpful  correspondence  with 
them,  for  their  letters  not  only  showed  the 
cordiality  of  their  assistance,  but  bore  con¬ 
stantly  the  evidence  of  their  profound  interest 
in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world. 

There  are  others  whose  names  could  not  all 
be  given,  who  are  following  the  good  example 
of  these  who  have  now  entered  into  their  re¬ 
ward,  and  the  same  gratitude  is  due  to  them. 

William  Dclles,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


WHY  I  AM  A  PRESBYTERIAN. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  subject  of  our  Young 
People’s  Endeavor  meeting  was,  “What  does 
your  denomination  stand  for”?  As  pastor,  I 
led  the  meeting  that  evening.  After  telling 
the  young  folks  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Presbyterian,  I  began  asking  them,  individu¬ 
ally,  “Why  are  you  a  Presbyterian?”  At  first 
they  were  shy  in  making  answer,  but  after 
getting  started,  the  answers  were,  in  sub¬ 
stance:  “My  father  and  mother  were  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  I  guess  that  is  the  reason  I  am” ; 
“I  was  born  in  the  Church,  and  have  never 
known  any  other”;  “I  suppose  I  was  born  that 
way.”  It  all  made  me  think  of  Timothy,  who 
had  inherited  his  religious  faith  from  his 
mother,  Eunice,  and  his  grandmother.  Lois, 
and  I  assured  the  young  people  that  they 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  a 
godly  parentage  and  a  pious  ancestrj'.  At 
length,  thinking  that  I  must  have  a  different 
kind  of  an  answer  from  some  one,  I  selected 
a  young  married  woman,  who  had  not  been 
long  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  put  the 
question  directly  to  her  as  to  why  she  had 
become  a  Presbyterian.  Her  answer  some¬ 
what  embarrassed  me,  as  it  bluntly  asserted 
that  it  was  her  liking  for  the  pastor  of  our 
church.  I  am  still  not  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  not  also  her  liking  for  a  certain  young 
Presbyterian  deacon,  to  whom  I  married  her  a 
few  years  ago,  that,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
first  drew  her  into  the  Presbyterian  fold. 

These  replies  of  my  young  people,  and  oth¬ 
er  experiences,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases  the  denominational 
affiliations  of  most  Christian  people  are  the 
result  of  one  or  the  other  of  three  causes : 
first,  the  accident  (providence,  rather)  of 
birth ;  second,  some  personal  liking  for  the 
preacher ;  or  third,  some  social  attachment. 
Very  rarely,  I  take  it,  is  any  one’s  denomina¬ 
tional  relation  the  result  of  a  deliberately 
formed  judgment  as  to  the  superior  claims  or 
greater  advantages  of  any  particular  Church 
over  all  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  for  myself  I 
can  truly  say,  that  while  I  was  bom  a  Pres¬ 
byterian,  and  thus  received  the  religious  bent 
of  my  life,  my  judgment  has  long  since  ap¬ 
proved  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  accident 
of  my  birth— if  that  sentence  is  not  an  Irish 
bull,  or  something  worse ! 

As  I  have  come  to  examine  the  principles  of 
God’s  Word  and  the  use  and  manner  of  work¬ 
ing  of  the  various  Churches,  I  can  truly  say 
that  more  and  more  I  have  come  to  love  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  to  be  loyally  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Among  the  reasons  which  might 
be  named  for  this  attachment,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
Church  as  a  denomination : 

1.  1  like  the  Presbyterian  Church,  my  judg¬ 
ment  approves  it,  because  it  puts  especial  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  importance  of  religious  doc 
trine  and  prominently  the  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty — God’s  omnipotent  rule  in  all 
human  affairs.  The  oft-repeated  fling  at 
creeds,  that  “it  makes  no  difference  what  a 
man  believes  so  long  as  he  lives  right,  ”  is  only 
a  fling.  Wrong  thinking  certainly  tends  to 
wrong  living,  and  right  thinking  to  right  liv¬ 
ing.  The  old  saying,  set  among  the  other 
gems  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  is  still  true, 
“As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.” 
Hence  the  importance  we  place  upon  the 
catechetical  and  Scriptural  training  of  the 
young. 

2.  I  like  the  Presbyterian  Church  because  of 
the  special  emphasis  it  places  upon  family  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  covenant  promises  of  God,  and 
also  because  of  its  theory  respecting  the  proper 
method  of  bringing  the  young  into  the 
Church.  Speaking  of  children  born  in  the 
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Church  and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism  and 
trained  religiously,  our  “Directory”  says: 
“When  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  if 
they  be  free  from  scandal,  appear  sober  and 
steady  and  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  Lord's  body,  they  ought  to  be  in¬ 
formed  it  is  their  duty  to  come  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  ” 

In  this  I  believe  our  Church  holds  the  true 
middle  and  Scriptural  ground  between  those 
churches,  on  the  one  hand,  which  practice 
confirmation  simply  as  a  rite  of  initiation  to 
the  Church,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  seem  to  demand  a  specially  marked 
religious  experience,  clearly  recognized  as  con¬ 
version,  as  a  condition  of  church  membership. 
By  the  proper  training  and  nurture  of  our 
children,  we  may  expect  them,  under  the 
operation  of  the  truth  and  God’s  Spirit,  to 
experience  that  marvellous  change,  called  the 
new  birth,  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
recognize  it  or  understand  it,  and  sometimes 
they  need  some  one  to  perceive  for  them,  as 
Samuel  did,  “that  the  Lord  has  called  the 
child.  ” 

3.  I  like  the  Presbyterian  Church  because 
it  emphasizes  the  training  of  the  individual 
conscience  as  the  true  guide  of  moral  conduct. 
We  believe  in  nothing  like  the  submission  of 
the  conscience  to  the  priest  in  the  confes¬ 
sional.  We  have  no  system  of  rules  apart 
from  the  Bible  for  the  guidance  of  Christian 
conduct.  We  make  no  attempt  to  follow  the 
Christian  about  through  all  the  intricate 
round  of  daily  life  to  decide  for  him  each 
question  of  moral  conduct  as  it  appears.  We 
rather  place  each  individual  face  to  face  with 
God’s  Word  as  “the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,”  and  expect  each  one  to 
decide  upon  his  personal  responsibility  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  “rules  of  the 
Church”  which  we  know,  are  a  good  con¬ 
science  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  this  secures  a  higher  standard  of 
Christian  life  and  conduct  than  the  attempt 
to  live  by  prescribed  rules  of  discipline. 

4.  I  like  the  Presbyterian  Church  because 
it  requires  me  in  my  preaching  to  present, 
first  of  all  and  most  important  of  all,  the  com¬ 
mon  doctrines  of  grace.  So  marked  had  the 
party  spirit  over  non-essentials  once  become  in 
the  early  Corinthian  church,  that  the  great 
Apostle  Paul  thanked  God  that  he  had  baptized 
only  two  converts  at  Corinth,  lest  some  one 
should  say  that  he  had  been  baptizing  in  his 
own  name,  though  it  is  understood  that  he 
had  labored  there  something  like  a  year  and 
a  half.  In  this  connection  he  made  the  dec¬ 
laration  which  may  well  become  every  preach¬ 
er’s  motto,  “For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel.” 

For  us,  in  these  days,  these  words  may  have 
some  such  application  as  this:  Christ  sent  me 
not  to  perform  any  of  these  minor  ordinances 
of  the  Lord’s  house;  He  sent  me  not  to  elab¬ 
orate  and  execute  any  system  of  Church  gov¬ 
ernment;  He  sent  me  not  to  develop  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology ;  He  sent  me  not  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  historical  links  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  succession ;  yea,  we  are  pushed  further 
by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  and  compelled  to 
say,  Christ  sent  me  not  to  defend  the  Gospel, 
but  to  “preach”  it,  to  proclaim  it,  to  make  it 
known,  and  this  is  the  Gospel’s  own  best  de¬ 
fense  !  The  purest  Gospel  which  the  Church 
can  possibly  have  is  that  which  is  on  the 
wings  of  the  arrowed  words  of  the  living 
preacher  sent  straight  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  people.  The  surest  guaran¬ 
tee  of  an  errorless  Bible  is  no  microscopic  effort 
to  have  this  blessed  Book  “freed  from  all 
errors  and  mistakes  of  translators,  copyists, 
and  printers.”  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
any  such  slow  and  uncertain  process,  but  we 
common  people  and  preachers  must  take  this 


good  King  James’s  version  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  which  itself,  in  a  very  important 
and  sufficient  sense,  is  “the  very  Word  of 
God”  to  our  souls,  and  we  must  allow  it  to 
speak  to  us  of  “God’s  glory”  and  “man’s  sal¬ 
vation,  faith,  and  life,”  and  if  we  do  this  faith¬ 
fully,  there  is  little  danger  that  we  shall  ever 
depart  very  far  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints. 

5.  I  like  the  Presbyterian  Church  because  it 
requires  no  shibboleth- like  acceptance  of  its 
own  Standards  or  of  the  decisions  of  its  own 
Councils.  Repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  only  conditions  of  church  mem¬ 
bership.  “The  terms  of  communion  are  the 
terms  of  salvation,”  as  old  Dr.  Hodge  used  to 
say  so  emphatically. 

“Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church  as  contain¬ 
ing  tlie  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures?”  is  the  requirement  asked  of  us  at 
ordination  as  ministers  and  elders.  Thus  it  is 
manifest  that  no  verba  acceptance  of 

the  Confession  is  required.  Moreover,  our 
Confession  itself  uses  this  language :  “All 
Synods  or  Councils  since  the  Apostles’  time, 
whether  general  or  particular,  may  err,  and 
many  have  erred  ;  therefore,  they  are  not  to 
be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to 
be  used  as  a  help  to  both.”  And  again :  It  is 
only  “  IF  CONSONANT  TO  THE  WORD  OP  God”  that 
“decrees  and  determinations”  “are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  reverence  and  submission.”  De¬ 
nominational  loyalty  itself  may  therefore  some¬ 
times  require  us  to  seek  the  correction  of  the 
mistakes  of  “Synods  and  Councils,”  and  even 
of  General  Assemblies. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

On  the  Fro.nt  Porch,  April  6,  1894. 


PHIL.4  DELPHI  A  LETTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  was 
in  session  last  Tuesday  in  the  Market-square 
Church,  Germantown.  Elder  Franklin  L. 
Sheppard  of  the  First  Church,  Germantown, 
was  elected  moderator  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson  asked  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  his  pastoral  relation  with  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Germantown.  Mr. 
Benson  has  been  requested  by  the  Board  of 
Publication  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the 
new  Hymnal  in  course  of  preparation,  and  in 
order  to  accept  this  appointment,  he  wished 
to  be  released  from  his  pastoral  care.  Com¬ 
missioners  from  the  church  were  heard,  re¬ 
luctantly  consenting  to  Mr.  Benson’s  request, 
and  the  relation  was  then  dissolved  by  the 
Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Beggs,  D.  D.,  was  also  re¬ 
leased  from  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill.  Notice  of  the  desire  of 
Dr.  Beggs  for  the  dissolution  of  the  relation 
was  given  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  when  the  congregation  was  cited  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  meeting.  The  commissioners  were 
heard,  regretfully  uniting  in  the  pastor’s  re¬ 
quest,  testifying  to  the  fidelity  and  great  use¬ 
fulness  of  Dr.  Beggs,  and  announcing  that  he 
had  been  elected  pastor-emeritus.  Dr.  Beggs 
has  held  his  position  for  thirty-eight  years. 

The  following  were  elected  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly :  Ministers — the  Revs. 
Richard  Montgomery,  J.  H.  Mason  Knox, 
D.  D.,  and  John  Peacock,  D.  D.  ;  Alternates— 
the  Revs.  C.  E.  Burns,  W.  Preston,  and  W. 
H.  Humphrey,  Ph.D.  ;  Elders— Professor  A.  D. 
Eisenhower,  First  Church,  Norristown ;  Frank¬ 
lin  L.  Sheppard,  First  Church,  Germantown ; 
George  Hale,  M.  D. ,  of  the  Frankford  Church  ; 
Alternates— Dr.  W.  C-  Todd  of  the  Levering- 
ton  church  ;  John  Lenten,  Falls  of  Schuylkill ; 
A.  M.  McCombs  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

At  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
addresses  were  made  by  General  O.  O.  How¬ 
ard  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 


The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  met  at  Had 
donfield  last  Tuesday.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J-  E. 
Peters  was  elected  moderator.  The  following 
were  elected  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly:  Ministers — Revs.  H.  R.  Rundell 
and  J.  E.  Peters ;  Alternates,  Revs.  E.  A.  Mc- 
Laury  and  Dr.  Wm.  Aikman.  Elders — P.  K. 
Reeves  and  J.  Quincy  Williams ;  Alternates, 
John  Callahan  and  W.  H.  McCullough.  The 
pastoral  relation  of  Dr.  Wm.  Aikman  with  the 
church  at  Atlantic  City  was  dissolved,  to  take 
place  April  28th.  .J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  April  33, 1894. 

REVEREND  SAMUEL  M.  GOULD. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  10,  1894,  at 
9.30  o’clock,  there  passed  from  earth  the 
spirit  of  one  whose  active  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
terial  life  began  at  the  time  when  the  Old 
and  New  School  controversy  was  at  its  height. 
Samuel  McLellan  Gould,  who  thus  yielded  up 
his  life,  was  born  at  Gorham,  Maine,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1809,  and  came  of  Scotch-Jrish  and 
Puritanic  stock.  When  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  was  led  to  associate  with  one  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  Portland,  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  Bowdoin  College  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  towards  qualifying  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  In  1833  he  began  to  read  theology  under 
Doctors  Beman  and  Kirk  at  the  Troy  and 
Albany  Seminary,  and  in  the  fall  of  1835  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association  in  Berkshire  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

After  preaching  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  elected  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  fall  of  1837.  Before  accepting 
that  office,  however,  the  Rev.  Robert  Adair  in 
December  of  that  year  resigned  from  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Gould  was 
invited  to  preach  in  that  church.  He  was  a 
man  of  commanding  appearance,  direct  and 
energetic  in  his  pulpit  ministrations,  and  of 
pronounced  views  on  the  controversy  that  was 
then  parting  the  Church  in  twain,  “  rending 
the  seamless  garment  of  Christ.  ”  He  evidently 
pleased  his  hearers  from  the  first,  for  Presby¬ 
tery  granted  the  request  of  the  congregation 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
minister  to  the  church  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 
His  acceptability  was  soon  made  manifest,  for 
on  January  25,  1888,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  pastor.  The  Rubicon  was  only  reached, 
however,  it  was  not  yet  passed. 

Mr.  Gould’s  application  to  the  Second  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia  for  reception,  with  a 
view  to  ordination  and  installation,  was  the 
signal  for  a  theological  debate.  He  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  examination  of  two  hours,  and 
was  found  wanting  in  the  form  of  theological 
thought  which  then  dominated  that  Presby¬ 
tery.  Seventeen  to  five  was  the  vote  by  which 
his  application  was  rejected.  The  unanimous 
wish  of  the  congregation  was  thus  met  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neill  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  pulpit  for  the 
coming  Sunday.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
Dr.  Neill  appreciated  the  situation,  for  in  an¬ 
nouncing  from  the  pulpit  the  decision  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  he  took  occasion  to  say,  with  praise¬ 
worthy  candor,  that  the  decision  was  largely 
influenced  by  party  feeling.  Evidently  the 
congregation  were  of  this  opinion  also,  and  felt 
that  injustice  had  been  done  them,  for  they  at 
once  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Gould,  not  regarding  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  as  a  supersedeas  continued  to  go 
in  and  out  before  the  congregation  and  to 
break  for  them  the  bread  of  life.  Bis  minis¬ 
trations  were  abundantly  blessed,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  door  of  escape  from  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dilemma  was  providentially  opened. 
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Early  in  July  of  the  same  year  Synod  trans¬ 
ferred  the  First  Church  of  Norristown  to  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  a  Presby¬ 
tery  thoroughly  identified  with  New  School 
tendencies.  To  this  Presbytery  Mr.  Gould  at 
once  applied  for  reception,  and  that  court,  not 
feeling  itself  bound  by  the  decision  of  a  co- 
Presbytery,  not  only  acquitted  him  of  “un¬ 
soundness  in  Christian  doctrine,”  but  found 
him  eminently  fitted  by  theological  bias  and 
persona)  character  to  fill  the  measure  of  the 
requirements  of  a  Presbyterian  i)astor,  and  the 
25th  day  of  September  was  set  aside  for  his 
ordination  and  installation.  How  great  are 
the  names  tl)ut  gather  around  that  occasion. 
There  were  giants  in  those  days  and  Trojans 
who  could  throw  stones  that  the  Greeks  could 
not  lift.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd  preached 
the  sermon  and  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  de¬ 
livered  the  charge  to  the  jjeople.  With  the 
impetus  thus  given,  the  new  pastor  entered 
upon  his  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
youth  and  ardor  could  give  him.  His  congre¬ 
gation  grew  with  great  rapidit}',  and  revival 
succeeded  revival  during  the  twelve  years  and 
more  of  his  pastorate. 

In  1851  he  resigned  from  his  charge  and 
removed  from  Norristown.  In  reference  to 
this  resignation  Auge,  in  his  valuable  biogra¬ 
phies,  has  but  little  to  say;  he  trea<ls  softly  at 
this  point,  and  indicates  that  success  had 
affected  both  pastor  and  people.  He  “ven¬ 
tures  to  quote  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  both  pastor  and  people  at  that  time: 
*But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked;  thou 
art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick,  thou  art 
covered  with  fatness;  then  he  forsook  God 
who  made  him  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock 
of  his  salvation.'  ” 

As  events  afterwards  proved,  this  resigna¬ 
tion  was  unfortunate  for  the  congregation  and 
was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Gould  also.  He  never 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  settle  permanently 
in  any  one  place  after  leaving  Norristown, 
although  in  season  and  out  of  season  he  la¬ 
bored  incessantly  as  an  evangelist  and  pastor. 
We  find  him  in  October  of  18.>1  preaching  to  a 
small  congregation  in  a  hall  on  Parrish  Street 
in  Philadelphia;  the  following  spring  he  min¬ 
istered  at  Marple,  Delaware  County,  Pa.  ;  then 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  after  which  he 
organized  a  new  church  in  the  same  city.  In 
the  summer  of  1858  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Owego,  New  York,  but  soon  afterwards  moved 
to  Painesville,  Ohio,  to  temporarily  supply  a 
Presbyterian  pulpit  at  that  place.  From  there 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  Thomaston, 
Waldborough,  Winslow,  and  other  places  in 
Maine,  and  finally  located  as  stated  supply  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southwark,  in 
German  Street,  Philadelphia.  After  a  short 
time  in  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
city  he  started  for  Emporium,  Cambria  Coun¬ 
ty.  Pa. ,  where  he  labored  for  over  two  years. 
This  was  in  1875.  He  preached  in  many  places 
after  that  time,  but  was  not  permanently  set¬ 
tled  anywhere. 

Wherever  he  went  the  effect  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  was  manifest  in  the  conversion  of  men. 
As  Auge  well  says,  “  He  was  a  Calvinist  of  the 
New  England,  but  not  of  the  Scotch  type; 
consequently  his  expositions  of  Scripture  were 
at  times  not  thought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  ‘Standards.’  but  the  resultant  conversions 
that  waited  on  his  ministry  were  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  warranty  than  they.”  His  style  was  terse 
and  frequently  epigrammatic.  A  whole  vol¬ 
ume  was  often  condensed  in  a  sentence.  In 
bis  diary  of  1842,  according  to  Auge.  there  is 
this  statement,  “A  great  deal  of  temperance 
but  no  special  interest  in  religion.  ”  Could  any 
epitome  of  our  times  be  more  truthful?  A 


great  deal  of  morality,  social  and  political, 
but  very  little  interest  in  religion. 

The  writer  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Gould  when  worn  out  with  old  age,  increasing 
infirmities,  and  the  harrassment  incident  to 
an  eight  years’  struggle  in  the  courts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  an  endeavor  to  retain  the  savings 
of  his  lifetime,  he  was  induced  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  admission  to  the  John  C.  Mercer 
Home  for  Disabled  Clergymen  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Faith,  situated  near  Ambler,  Pa  The 
thought  of  entering  a  Home  was  at  first  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him,  but  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
its  freedom  from  any  of  the  ordinary  institu¬ 
tional  surroundings,  and  the  restfulness  and 
comfort  which  it  brought  to  him,  soon  made 
him  feel  that  it  was  to  be  his  home  for  life. 
Situated,  as  it  is,  within  easy  access  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Norris¬ 
town,  he  was  once  more  in  touch  with  the 
scenes  of  his  early  struggles  and  successes. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  Home  the 
highest  court  of  the  State  ended  the  pro¬ 
longed  litigation  in  his  favor,  and  with  the 
last  burden  thus  removed,  his  closing  years 
were  given  up  to  quiet  preparation  for  the  last 
great  change.  His  character  developed  much 
m  these  last  years.  The  glory  of  the  setting 
sun  seemed  to  be  about  him,  and  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  his  grave,  he  grew  almost  childlike 
in  the  innoc-ence  and  attractiveness  of  his  ilis- 
position. 

On  the  .afternoon  of  April  l(/th  the  last  sad 
rites  were  held  in  the  Central  Presbj'terian 
Church  of  Norristown,  and  as  the  sun  s.ank  in 
the  west  his  body  was  loweiol  in  ;i  grave  in 
the  town  where  he  had  Labored  so  faithfully 
during  the  best  part  of  his  life  and  where  his 
heart  and  affections  had  always  remained. 
There,  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  many  of 
those  who,  through  his  ministrations,  were 
brought  to  Christ,  he  sleeps  until  the  last 
trumi)et  call  shall  summon  him  and  them  to 
give  an  account  of  their  work  done  in  the  fiesh. 
“And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me.  Write.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea.  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 


Actiou  of  l*resbt/feries. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  in  the 
beautiful  new  churcdi  of  Bellona  April  1(5,  and 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  William 
W.  Weller  founded  upon  Hosea  xiv.  5.  The 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Porter  was  elected  moderator, 
and  the  Revs.  Geo.  D.  Meigs  and  Howard  Cor¬ 
nell  temporary  clerks.  Herbert  M.  Gesner 
was  taken  under  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a 
candidate  for  the  minisiry’,  and  Louis  M. 
Sweet  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Both 
are  students  in  Auburn  Seminary.  The  Rev. 
J.  Wilford  Jacks  and  Elder  Herbert  Beattie  of 
Bellona  w’ere  elected  delegates  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly;  the  Rev.  William  H.  Webb,  D. D. .  and 
Elder  George  C.  Prichanl,  M.D. ,  of  Phelps, 
were  chosen  alternates.  The  pastoral  relation 
between  the  Rev.  H.  Bradley  Sayre  and  the 
Branchport  church  was  dissolved,  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  on  or  before  June  1.  The  following  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Missionary  Congress  at  Rochester 
were  chosen ;  the  Revs.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  W. 
W.  Weller,  W.  S.  Carter,  and  W.  A.  Niles, 
D.D.,  and  Elders  Robert  Johnston  of  Shorts- 
ville,  R.  J.  Hunt  of  Trumansburg,  A.  S.  Long 
of  Romulus,  and  R.  J.  Harford  of  Bellona, 
with  power  to  select  their  own  alternates. 
The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  West 
Fayette.  The  new  church  edifice  at  Bellona 
wiil  be  dedicated  April  2(ith. 

The  Presbytery'  of  Binghamton  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Owego,  April  16-17,  received  Revs.  John 
McLacblan  from  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo, 
William  Parsons  from  the  Presbytery  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  John  Merriam  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Lackawanna,  and  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  David  I.  Sutherland  and  Benjamin 
B.  Knapp.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
installation  of  Rev.  John  Merriam  over  the 


Second  Church  of  Coventry,  N.  Y.  Delegates 
were  elected  to  the  Missionary  Congress,  to 
be  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  next  June.  Com¬ 
missioners  were  elected  to  the  Assembly  as 
follows:  Principals,  Ministers. — Irving  P.  Em- 
erick,  Wm.  J.  Gregory;  Elders— Peter  C.  Pet¬ 
erson,  Jas.  M.  Stone.  Alternates,  Ministers. 
— Thomas  C.  Miller,  John  Service ;  Elders — 
Jas.  H.  Sherrard,  Walter  P.  McGibbon.  The 
overtures  on  Judicial  Commissions  were  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  Larger  additions 
were  reported  to  many  of  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery.  John  McVey',  Stated  Clerk. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery'  of  Neyvton  had  a  delight¬ 
ful  meeting  at  Newton  April  10th  and  11th,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  snow-storm  that  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  overtook  it.  The  royal  entertainment 
by  the  kind  people  there,  in  their  beautiful 
church  and  chapel  and  in  their  pleasant  homes, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Edmondson  was  the  moderator.  As  the  Rev. 
I.  H.  Condit,  the  retiring  moderator,  had  re¬ 
cently  removed  from  the  Presbytery,  the  Rev. 
E  J.  Reinke  preached  the  sermon.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  tliough  the  audience  was  some¬ 
what  lessened  by  the  continued  storm,  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Roberts  and  Gille.spie  addressed  the 
Presbytery  and  congregation  on  the  great 
work  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The 
able  and  stirring  addresses  were  so  much  ap¬ 
preciated  that  8])ecial  thanks  were  extended  to 
the  Secretaries  for  their  valuable  service.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  spring  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Presbytery  revised  its  Standing 
Rules,  and  joined  some  other  Presbyteries  in 
sending  two  overtures  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly :  one  on  the  ]iressing  question  of  “Supply 
and  Service,"  or  “Vacant  Churches  and  Un¬ 
employed  Ministers”;  and  the  other  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  issue  of  missionary  information 
in  cheap  newspaper  form  for  circulation 
tbroughout  the  Church.  The  church  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  so  long  under  the  kindly 
care  of  the  Classis  of  Passaic,  was  received 
into  the  fold  of  the  Presbytery.  Since  last 
July  the  church  has  had  the  faithful  service 
of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Crawford — his  first  pastoral 
charge— whose  labors  have  been  greatly  blessed. 
He  has  rallied  a  little,  scattered,  disheartened 
flock,  renovated  and  refurnished  a  church 
building  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  received 
into  the  revived  church  about  one  hundred 
converted  souls.  Three  other  churches  of  the 
Presbytery  report  revivals  and  conversions,  as 
follows:  Hackettslown,  58;  Belvidere  First, 
55 ;  and  Oxford  Second.  35.  Some  of  our 
churches  are  making  great  advances  in  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  nota¬ 
bly  Blairstown.  Newton,  and  Belvidere  First. 
The  Presbytery’s  Academy  at  Blairstown  re¬ 
ports  still  increasing  prosperity — over  one  hun¬ 
dred  boarding  pupils,  and  good  work  done, 
with  good  results,  by  teachers  and  scholars 
alike.  Licentiate  J.  A  Clarke  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  and 
Candidate  John  Van  Ness  to  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  C. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Presbytery'  of  Baltimore  elected,  Ap 
ril  18,  the  following  to  the  next  Assembly: 
Ministers — Janies  W.  Logan.  Samuel  McLana- 
han,  George  E.  .Tones :  Alternates — William 
Simonton,  D.D  .  Wm.  L.  Austin,  Ellsworth 
M.  Smith.  Elders — Samuel  M.  Rankin,  Wm. 
H.  Cole,  George  A.  Culver.  Alternates— E. 

F.  Witmer,  C.  Bernie.  M.D. ,  Wm.  Hope. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  met  in  Me¬ 
morial  Presbyterian  Church,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
April  10.  Rev.  C  E.  Bronson  was  chosen 
Moderator,  ami  W.  F.  Jones  temporary  clerk. 
Rev.  Thomas  Middlemis  was  chosen  commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  General  Assembly  with  Rev.  W. 
H.  Clark,  D.  D. ,  alternate.  Edmund  P.  Rice, 
Esq. ,  was  chosen  lay  commissioner,  with  Hon. 
W.  E.  Winton  as  alternate.  Rev.  H.  H.  Gans 
was  dismissed  to  Solomon  Presbytery,  Rev. 

G.  W.  Borden  to  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City, 
and  Rev.  H.  E,  Butler  to  Genesee  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association.  Mr.  Morris  B.  Townsend 
passed  examination  for  licensure  and  ordina¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  C.  M.  Boyce,  S.  Megaw,  F.  P. 
Knowles  and  C.  Gibson,  students  at  Alma 
College,  passed  examination  and  were  granted 
license  as  local  evangelists.  Mr.  R.  J.  5lcLan- 
dress  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  The  overture  on  Judicial  Commissions 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Overtures 
on  Vacancy  and  Supply  and  on  an  Inexpensive 
Paper  were  concurred  in  and  sent  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Presbytery  ad journed  to  meet 
in  Midland  on  Tuesd^’,  May  8,  at  6:80  p.m. 

J.  B.  WALL.ACE,  Stated  Clerk. 
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The  Religious  Press, 

The  Advance  notices  the  latest  attacV  on 
missions  in  India  and  its  prompt  refutation ; 

Rev.  R.  A  Hume,  our  missionary  to  India, 
has  called  a  sharp  halt  on  Swami  Vivekananda, 
the  eloquent  Hindu  monk,  who  posed  at  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  as  “the  most  learned 
man  in  the  world."  Since  the  Parliament  he 
has  been  delivering  lectures  which  heap  bitter 
abuse  upon  the  missionaries.  In  a  long  open 
letter  addressed  to  him  Mr.  Hume  takes  up 
his  charges  in  detail.  To  his  first  assertion, 
that  the  missionaries  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  people  and  their  language,  and  that  “they 
accomplish  nothing  in  the  way  of  converting 
although  they  have  nice,  sociable  times 
among  themselves,”  Mr.  Hume  cites  the  well 
known  facts  as  to  the  education  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  their  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  vernacular,  and  quotes  against  hi  n 
the  most  influential  Hindu  paper  in  Southern 
India,  which  pays  a  high  tribute  to  their  abil¬ 
ities,  and  concludes  by  saying,  “Their  simple 
life,  their  sympathy  with  the  poor,  their  self 
sacrifice,  all  force  admiration  from  their  crit¬ 
ics.”  Again  Vivekananda  says  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  fellow  countrymen  that  they  “are  the 
few  who  make  a  sort  of  living  by  hanging 
around  the  missionaries.  The  converts  who  are 
not  kept  in  service  cease  to  be  converts.” 
Statistics  easily  refute  the  charge.  The  gov 
eminent  census  of  1891  put  the  total  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  India  at  2,159.781.  The  census  of 
Protestant  missions  in  189J  put  the  number  of 
baptized  Protestant  Christians  at  559,001.  The 
missions  employ  about  12,000  native  helpers. 
Vivekananda’s  charge  that  the  missionaries 
vilify  the  peojile  of  India  is  met  by  the  simple 
recital  of  the  indisputable  facts  which  the 
missionaries  do  tell,  as  to  child  marriage,  the 
treatment  of  widows,  and  the  worship  of  idols. 
Finally,  Mr.  Hume  shows  what  trust  can  be 
placed  in  the  accuracy  of  V’^ivekananda’s  state 
ments  by  quoting  his  astonishing  assertion 
that  “atheism  and  skepticism  at  home  is  what 
is  pushing  the  missionary  into  other  lands.” 
From  such  an  assertion  it  is  ea«y  to  see  how 
trustworthy  are  his  opinions  on  the  other 
matters.  Vivekananda  replies  briefly  to  the 
letter,  but  does  not  attempt  to  meet  its  specific 
statements.  It  is  plain  that  his  statements  are 
the  rash  and  careless  charges  of  a  man  jealous 
of  the  encroachment  of  Christianity  upon  his 
own  waning  religion. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  quotes  an  in¬ 
structive  paragraph  from  Dr.  Dabney,  who 
may  be  described  as  one  of  the  best  preserved 
relics  of  the  late  unpleasantness.  Times  have 
changed,  but  he  has  not  changed  with  them. 
He  remains  the  great  non  reconstructed  rebel 
metajihysician  of  the  Southern  Church  : 

In  an  article  in  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly 
Dr.  Dabney  relates  the  following  incident : 
“  After  I  stood  my  graduate  examination  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  my 
professor,  the  venerable  George  Tucker,  showed 
me  a  cheating  apparatus  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  member  of  the  class.  He  had  un¬ 
luckily  dropped  it  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  it 
had  found  its  way  to  the  professor’s  hands. 
It  was  a  narrow  blank  book,  made  to  be  hid¬ 
den  in  the  coat  sleeve.  It  contained,  in  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  penmanship,  the  whole  course, 
in  the  form  of  questions  from  the  professor’s 
recitations,  with  their  answBrs  copied  from 
the  text  book.  It  was  really  a  work  of  much 
labor.  I  said,  ‘The  strange  thing  to  me  is 
that  this  sorry  fellow  has  expended  upon  this 
fraud  much  more  hard  labor  than  would  have 
enabled  him  to  prepare  himself  for  passing 
honestly  and  honorably. '  Mr.  Tucker  replied, 
‘Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  forget  that  a  dunce  finds 
it  easier  to  do  any  amount  of  mere  manual 
drudgery  than  the  least  bit  of  true  thinking.  ’  ” 
The  application  of  this  incident  which  Dr. 
Dabney  makes  is  to  the  difl’ereuce  between 
vital  godliness  and  mere  routine.  It  is  easier 
“for  the  carnal  mind  to  do  twelve  dozen  pater¬ 
nosters  by  the  beads  than  to  do  a  few  moments’ 
real  heart-work.”  Form  and  ritual  are  easy 
to  the  worldling  ;  but  spiritual  piety  is  insuf¬ 
ferably  irksone.  Hence,  a  religion  which  lays 
stress  upon  outward  services,  and  allows  them 
to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  inner 
graces  of  the  heart,  is  far  more  attractive  to 
a  large  class  than  a  severe  struggle  with  in 
bred  corruption.  Hence  the  prodigies  of  as¬ 
ceticism  found  generally  in  heathen  religions 
and  sometimes  in  the  less  pure  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  Churchman  writes  of  “The  Union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches” — the  present  Pope 


being  alive  to  the  matter  while  others  are  su¬ 
pine.  Our  contemporary  says : 

At  present  his  attention  is  turned  to  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  A.  D.  729  Pope  Gregory 
II.  uttered  a  decree  of  excommunication  which 
practically  cut  off  the  Church  of  Chrysostom 
and  of  Gregory  the  theologian  from  the  Church 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  At  present  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  what  appears  to  be  “an  unplumbed 
salt  estranging  sea.  ”  It  is  true  that  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1274,  Eastern  and 
Western  Christendom  met  in  conference ;  but 
the  union  was  superficial.  The  result  was  only 
to  deepen,  if  possible,  the  gulf  of  estrange 
ment.  When  Pius  IX.,  so  late  as  1869,  invited 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  Vatican  Council,  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  dignified  with  the  title  of 
(Ecumenical,  the  summons  was  brusquely  de¬ 
clined.  Eastern  and  Western  Christianity  are 
indeed  separated  by  a  clause  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  in  1869  the  Patriarch  Gregory  of 
Constantinople,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a  let¬ 
ter  which  contained  exceptions  to  some  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Greek  Church  there¬ 
fore  stands  alone  among  the  Catholic  Church¬ 
es.  Pope  Leo,  however,  is  intent  upon  uniting 
the  most  ancient  of  Churches  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  How  this  union  is  to  be  effected  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  It  is  a  question  whether 
anything  could  be  done  without  a  real  (Ecu¬ 
menical  Council,  for  it  would  necessitate  a 
consideration  of  such  recent  Roman  dogmas 
as  are  considered  heretical  both  by  the  Greek 
and  Anglican  branches  of  the  C.atholic  Church. 
The  Greek  Church  would  possibly  demand  the 
presence  of  both  English  and  American  dele¬ 
gates  ;  the  Roman  Church  professes  to  regard 
all  Anglican  Churches  as  schismatical  and 
heretical.  Numberless  complications  would 
beset  the  questions  in  debate.  The  only  inti 
mations  of  any  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Rome  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Orthodox 
Greeks  are  to  be  left  in  their  autonomy.  The 
most  significant  point  in  the  whole  question 
is  that  a  feeling  after  unity  has  passed  from 
the  reformed  to  the  unreformed  Catholic 
world. 


The  Outlook  teaches  the  old  lesson  that  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  but  to  the  enduring : 

The  faculty  of  growth  is  the  unknown  ele¬ 
ment  in  every  man’s  career,  and  it  is  also  the 
determining  element.  A  quiet,  patient,  unob¬ 
trusive  devotion  to  a  clearly  defined  end  is  an 
immense  force  in  unfolding  what  is  best  and 
greatest  in  a  human  soul ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  reputation  sometimes  comes  to 
men  and  women  in  middle  life  is  due  to  no 
happy  accident,  to  no  sudden  miracle;  it  sim- 
ly  means  that  a  long  process  of  arduous  work 
as  borne  its  fruit  at  last,  and  that  a  stream 
of  power,  steadily  giithering  force  but  fiowing 
under  the  surface,  has  at  last  disclosed  itself 
The  great  prizes  do  not  come  to  ease  or  to 
natural  aptitude ;  they  come  to  the  strenuous 
self-development.  The  best  fruits  are  not 
plucked  from  the  tree  by  an  indifferent  hand  ; 
they  are  the  reward  of  the  hand  that  has 
known  how  to  subject  itself  to  the  hardest 
kind  of  toil.  Work  does  not  and  cannot  take 
the  place  of  genius,  but  the  efficiency  and  the 
lasting  power  of  genius  depend  very  greatly 
upon  the  steadfastness  and  discipline  which 
comes  from  fidelity,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  to  a  clearly  defined  aim.  To  those  who 
lack  this  supreme  gift  there  is  given  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it  in  the  immense  enrichment 
of  the  whole  nature  and  reinforcement  of 
every  power  which  comes  from  pursuing  pas¬ 
sionately  and  without  pause  those  lines  of 
study  and  expression  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  desired  end.  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
but  to  the  enduring. 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  of  April  18th  pro¬ 
tests  against  “  bringing  up  the  tail  end  of  the 
fight”  on  matters  of  current  controversy. 
Prof.  Campbell  having  been  admonished  by 
his  Synod,  it  would  fain  have  him  rest  from 
further  efforts  of  a  vindicatory  sort : 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  of  Canada  should  be  worried  at  this  time 
of  day  with  a  trial  for  heresy  in  regard  to 
questions  of  Higher  Criticism.  Ours  is  not 
the  only  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  world 
and  the  crisis  on  Higher  Criticism  is  pretty 
well  over  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  others. 
Why  should  we  bring  up  the  tail  end  of  the 
fight?  The  crisis  was  passed  in  Scotland  years 
ago,  and  the  man  whose  writings  brought  it 
on  is  in  bis  grave.  It  was  passed  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  the  United  States  some 
time  ago  and  the  church  is  now  suffering  from 


the  bitter  fruits  of  the  controversy.  Were 
ours  the  first  case  of  the  kind  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  family  there  would  be  many  reasons 
for  carring  it  to  the  highest  tribunal,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  the  first  it  is  probably  the  last.  We 
hope  Dr.  John  Campbell  will  loyally  accept 
the  decision  of  his  Synod  and  allow  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  rest.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  that 
a  prolonged  and  perhaps  angry  discussion  at 
St.  John  would  interfere  seriously  with  the 
work  of  the  church  and  do  harm  in  a  dozen 
different  directions.  Surely  there  is  some 
right  way  of  settling  this  painful  matter  with¬ 
out  fighting  to  the  bitter  end.  Ministers  who 
talk  lightly  about  a  fight  in  the  Assembly  are 
just  as  much  afraid  when  a  disturbance  arises 
in  their  own  congregations  as  any  others  are. 
That  which  is  bad  and  dreaded  by  all  good 
men  in  a  congregation  cannot  be  good  in  a 
General  Assembly. 


The  Sun  refers  to  the  decided  opposition  of 
Dr.  W.  R.  Huntintgon,  the  rector  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  to  woman  suffrage,  and  the 
ground  of  it : 

Dr.  Huntington  fears  that  woman  suffrage 
would  have  a  tendency  injurious  to  the  peace 
of  the  family,  by  introducing  a  fruitful  cause 
of  domestic  strife  and  consequent  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  The  struggles  and  rivalries  among  women 
for  political  preferment,  he  thinks,  would  be 
a  bad  result  of  the  innovation  ;  and  be  also 
dreads  it  lest  it  might  tend  to  lessen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  marriages,  so  essential  to  the  moral  well 
being  of  the  community.  These  fears,  as  he 
pointed  out  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have 
referred,  have  been  expressed  bj  both  men 
and  women  of  distinguished  intellectul  abil¬ 
ity,  and  generally  the  geatest  liberality  of 
views.  They  are  produced  by  the  theory  that 
women  cannot  gain  the  experience  and  the 
education  fitting  them  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  without  losing 
or  impairing  their  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
their  naturally  appointed  and  more  essential 
and  necessary  functions  in  the  family. 

If  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  woman 
suffrage,  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
innovation  w’hich  can  be  brought  forward 
must  be  dismissed  as  having  no  weight  as 
compared  with  an  objection  so  conclusive.  If 
the  family  should  suffer  by  the  introduction 
of  women  into  politics,  the  damage  to  the 
State  would  be  irretrievable,  for  society  de¬ 
pends,  first  of  all,  on  the  family  and  the  moral 
influences  exercised  in  it.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  State,  for  it  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  State  is  builded.  Undeniably,  too, 
women  are  now  doing  far  more  for  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  society,  in  the  simple  performance  of 
their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers,  than  they 
could  hope  to  accomplish  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  by  merely  political  activity.  Whether 
they  vote  or  not,  their  influence  in  the  State 
is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  essential,  and 
the  most  useful.  But  would  this  influence  be 
weakened  and  impaired  if  their  “sphere”  was 
extended  so  as  to  include  both  public  and 
domestic  duties,  and  might  it  not  prove  to  be 
valuble  in  both? 

That  is  the  whole  and  only  question  worthy 
of  discussion  with  reference  to  woman  suffrage. 
Dr.  Huntington  in  raising  it,  therefore,  goes 
to  the  very  kernel  of  the  matter.  The  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  half  the  population  of  the 
State  simply  because  they  are  women  is  un¬ 
justifiable,  of  course,  unless  it  is  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  family,  to  which,  for  the 
safety  of  society  they  must  give  their  undi¬ 
vided  and  undistracted  attention.  If  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  women  to  their  proportionate  share 
in  the  government  of  the  State  would  produce 
strife,  confusion,  and  neglect  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  family,  as  Dr.  Huntington  fears, 
they  ought  never  to  have  the  franchise ;  for  in 
such  case  the  granting  of  the  privilege  and 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  would  prove  a  curse 
to  all  society,  men  and  women  both. 

We  remind  Dr.  Huntinton,  however,  that 
every  step  in  the  advancement  of  women  from 
savage  subjection  and  traditional  social  re¬ 
straint  has  been  resisted  by  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  as  is  now  used  against  woman  suffrage. 
Even  Christianity,  as  represented  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  opinion  in  the  fourth  century  more 

articularly,  insisted  on  keeping  them  within 

ounds  insulting  to  womanhood  and  injurious 
to  its  development,  lest  they  should  transcend 
its  limitations  as  fixed  by  God.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  women  from  purely  domestic  seclu¬ 
sion  was  fought  against  for  the  same  reason ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  last  generation  has 
proved  that  the  wider  and  the  more  various 
their  interests,  the  better  it  is  for  the  family, 
and  consequently  for  the  race. 
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The  Land  op  Goshen. 

The  work  of  ihe  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
has  made  certain  that  which  has  been  un¬ 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  of  Egypt — the  position  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen.  The  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
apparently  knew  it,  and  also  the  translators  of 
the  Coptic  version ;  but  for  twelve  hundred 
years  it  had  been  unknown,  until  in  1885  M. 
Naville,  greatest  of  Egyptologists,  made  the 
unquestioned  discovery  of  the  capital  of  the  dis¬ 
trict:  and  since  then  its  limits  have  been  ac¬ 
curately  fixed.  “The  traveller  who  leaves  the 
station  of  Zagazig  [the  ancient  Bubastis,  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph]  and  journeys 
toward  Tell-el-Kebir,  crosses  in  all  its  width 
what  was  the  land  of  Goshen,”  he  wrote  five 
years  ago.  The  capital,  Saft  el-Henneh  it  is 
now  called,  Pa-Sopt  in  the  old  Egyptian  days, 
is  about  six  miles  east  of  Zagazig,  which  was 
on  the  western  boundary,  as  Tell-el-Kebir  was 
on  the  eastern.  Northward  the  district  ran 
to  Ismaillyeh,  and  southward  to  Belbeis.  Saft- 
el-Henneh  is  now  an  unusually  prosperous  vil¬ 
lage  seated  on  a  mound  which  is  evidently  the 
ruins  of  a  large  city,  as  M.  Naville’s  excava¬ 
tions  have  proved  it  to  be.  These  places  are 
on  all  our  maps,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  any  of 
ns  to  see  the  peculiar  value  to  the  sons  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to 
the  Pharaoh,  of  the  settlement  of  the  new¬ 
comers  in  this  district. 

The  district  is  now  cultivated  like  other 
parts  of  Egypt,  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
the  monuments  and  papyri  to  prove  that  for  a 
long  period  it  was  used  only  as  pasture  land, 
and  that  in  fact  its  cultivation  began  after 
the  date  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses — that  is, 
after  the  Exodus.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  oth¬ 
ers  that  can  be  supposed  to  apply  in  any  way 
to  the  residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  monu¬ 
ments  are  in  striking  harmony  with  the  story 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 

There  were  very  special  reasons  why  the 
Hyksos  Pharaoh  would  be  glad  to  grant  this 
region  to  the  Canaan  itish  strangers,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  with  his  knowledge  of  political  condi¬ 
tions  would  understand  this  right  well.  We 
have  already  seen  that  neither  as  shepherds 
nor  as  Asiatics  would  these  Israelites  be  an 
“abomination”  to  this  half -Asiatic  race  of 
kings ;  and  with  the  existing  state,  of  discon¬ 
tent  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  possibility,  which 
within  a  generation  became  a  reality,  of  an 
outbreak  from  that  quarter,  it  would  be  great¬ 
ly  to  the  Pharaoh’s  advantage  to  have  this 
alien  race  bound  to  him  by  the  closest  tie  of 
gratitude,  keeping  open  for  him  a  retreat  to 
the  Arabian  desert,  while  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
terposing  a  barrier  to  any  possible  hostile  in¬ 
cursions  from  that  quarter.  In  fact,  we  have 
the  interesting  information  that  they  did  serve 
the  State  in  precisely  such  a  capacity  and  pos¬ 
sibly  during  Joseph's  lifetime.  1  Chron.  vii. 


20-23  tells  of  a  raid  made  by  the  men  of  Gath 
coming  down  to  take  away  their  cattle  and 
slaying  some  of  Ephraim’s  sons,  while  he  was 
yet  alive,  and  the  next  chapter,  verse  13,  tells 
of  a  raid  of  Benjamin,  apparently  of  reprisals, 
made  by  the  Israelites  into  the  enemy’s  country. 
This  shows  that  the  country  was  always  open 
to  incursions  from  that  direction.  We  must 
remember  that  before  this  time  Canaan  had 
been  a  conquered  province  of  Egypt  and  that 
guerrilla  warfare  was  as  much  to  be  expected 
as  on  the  Scottish  border  in  the  early  times  of 
English  history. 

As  for  the  children  of  Israel,  it  would  seem 
apparent  to  them  that  this  frontier  position 
was  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Not  only  did 
it  prevent  their  coming  into  collision  with  the 
pure  Egyptians,  who  would  hold  them  in 
abomination,  it  was  precisely  the  situation 
they  would  desire  when  the  time  should  come 
for  them  to  leave  Egypt  and  return  to  their 
own  land.  They  did  not  dream  that  this  time 
was  hundreds  of  years  before  them,  any  more 
than  they  could  foresee  the  changed  dynasty 
and  hostile  attitude  of  the  new  line  of  mon- 
archs,  which  would  make  their  going  out  so 
difficult.  But,  after  all,  Joseph’s  view  of  the 
advantages  to  his  own  family  of  this  situation 
was  the  correct  one.  When  the  time  at  last 
came,  it  was  very  greatly  to  their  advantage, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  few  weeks,  that  the  place 
from  which  they  started  forth  was  precisely 
where  it  was. 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  this  land 
is  called  the  land  of  Rameses  (xlvii.  11),  by 
what  is  called  a  prcHepsis  not  because  that 
was,  in  fact,  its  name  at  this  time.  Not  till 
the  days  of  the  oppression  (Exod.  i.  11)  did  it 
receive  this  name  from  the  reigning  king. 
But  the  writer  of  this  verse,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  of  course  knew  the  name,  and  his 
use  of  it  here  is  as  natural  as  it  would  be  for 
one  of  us  writing  of  Manhattan  in  the  days  of 
the  Dutch  supremacy  to  speak  of  it  accident¬ 
ally  as  New  York. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  road  across  the  dee 
ert  from  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  by  this  road  that  Jacob  and  his  sons 
approached  Egypt.  The  Septuagint,  which 
was  made  in  Egypt,  says  that  Joseph  met  his 
father  at  Herodnpolis ;  the  Coptic  version  says 
at  Pithom ;  and  the  excavations  prove  that 
both  were  right ;  inscriptions  have  been  found 
giving  both  names  to  this  city,  and  though 
these  names  were  not  in  existence  in  Joseph’s 
time,  they  were  the  names  by  which  the  place 
was  known  to  these  translators.  The  place  is 
now  called  Tel-el-Maskfita,  a  station  on  the 
railway  to  Ismailiyeh ;  for  a  long  time  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ram¬ 
eses,  but  it  is  now  identified  with  the  other 
of  the  two  “store  cities.”  Looking  on  the 
map  we  see  that  Joseph  drove  directly  across 
the  land  of  Goshen,  going  from  the  capital, 
Bubastis,  to  meet  his  father  at  Heroonpolis  on 
the  eastern  frontier. 

The  simple  Bible  narrative  would  appear  to 
show  that  no  previous  arrangement  had  been 
made  between  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  regarding 
the  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  that  the 
first  suggestion  came  to  the  king  (by  Joseph’s 
advice,  xlvi.  34)  from  the  five  brothers  (xlvii. 
4),  but  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  significance 
of  such  an  arrangement  to  feel  sure  that  in 
reality  the  king  and  his  Prime  Minister  had 
Settled  this  beforehand  with  a  view  to  high 
reasons  of  State.  It  is  entirely  in  the  method 
of  the  Bible  narrative  to  leave  out  all  such 
matters. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  1.  14-26. 

Golden  Text.— The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. — Proverbs  iv.  18. 


Our  lesson  passes  over  Jacob’s  interesting 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  the  long  years  of  his 
residence  in  Egypt,  his  blessing  of  Joseph’s 
sons  and  adoption  of  them  into  the  number  of 
his  own  sons — the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel — his 
blessing  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  his  death, 
the  Egyptian  mourning  and  preparation  of  his 
body  for  death,  and  the  remarkable  funeral 
procession  which  accompanied  it  to  that  most 
remarkably  and  interesting  of  burial  places, 
the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  We  come  now  to  the 
time  of  the  return  from  this  great  funeral. 
Our  lesson  passes  in  hasty  review  the  years 
between  this  time  and  Joseph’s  death— a  peri¬ 
od,  according  to  the  chronology  in  the  margins 
of  our  Bibles,  of  fifty-four  years. 

It  must  have  been  a  bitter  grief  to  Joseph  to 
find  his  brethren  suspecting  his  love  (verse  15) , 
believing  that  he  had  been  all  these  seventeen 
years  nursing  his  wrath  against  them,  waiting 
for  his  father’s  death  to  gratify  his  vengeance. 
Of  course  the  suspicion,  like  suspicion  in  near¬ 
ly  all  cases,  reflects  discredit  on  those  who  in¬ 
dulge  it,  not  on  him  against  whom  it  is  direct¬ 
ed.  Had  their  minds  been  as  noble  as  Joseph’s 
they  could  not  have  so  suspected  him. 

They  sent  a  messenger,  probably  because  of 
the  necessary  etiquette  of  the  Egyptian  court, 
not  because  Joseph  so  kept  them  aloof  that 
they  had  any  reason  to  doubt  their  reception. 
If  the  message  purporting  to  come  from  their 
father  were  truly  his,  it  must  have  been  an 
added  drop  of  bitterness  in  Joseph’s  cup.  It 
was  hard  enough  to  be  doubted  by  his  brothers, 
but  by  his  father!  No  wonder  XhaX  Joseph  trept 
irhen  they  spake  unto  him. 

But  his  forgiveness  is  as  perfect  as  ever.  Is 
it  a  sense  of  guilt  that  makes  them  afraid? 
Joseph  is  not  in  the  place  of  God,  he  will  not 
usurp  His  right  to  punish.  No,  he  will  stand 
in  the  lot  in  which  God  put  him.  Sent  down 
to  Egypt  that  he  might  save  the  Covenant  Peo¬ 
ple  alive,  he  will  go  on  in  this  fraternal  ser¬ 
vice,  nourishing  them  and  their  little  ones, 
comforting  them,  rekindling  again  their  faith : 
God  meant  it  unto  good,  all  that  they  had 
meant  for  evil.  Once  again  he  sees  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  they  should  be  able  to  forgive  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  to  cease  to  do  evil — to  think 
evil  even— and  learn  to  do  well,  to  feel  a  noble 
trust  in  their  fellow-men. 

This  seems  to  have  been  Joseph’s  peculiar 
function  in  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant  People — to  keep  faith  alive.  In  his 
death  no  less  than  in  his  life  he  still  performed 
this  office.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  forbade  bis  bones  being  carried  to 
Canaan  as  his  father’s  had  been — and  doubt¬ 
less  there  were  reasons  in  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  impending,  if  not 
actual,  change  of  dynasty — we  can  now  see 
that  the  true  reason  was  the  necessity  that 
Joseph’s  embalmed  and  coffined  body  should 
remain  among  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  per¬ 
petual  reminder  of  the  Covenant,  of  the  fact 
that  however  long  they  might  remain  in 
Egypt,  they  were  only  strangers  and  pilgrims 
there ;  that  their  true  home  was  farther  on,  in 
the  land  that  God  had  promised  them  for  a 
possession.  As  the  years  went  on  and  tribula¬ 
tions  increased,  such  a  visible  assurance  be¬ 
came  increasingly  necessary.  Whether  their 
stay  in  Egypt  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years,  according  to  the  Ussherian  Chronology, 
or  (more  probably)  four  hundred,  according 
to  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  6)  and  the  prophecy  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  moral  necessity  of  such  a  reminder. 
During  all  the  period  between  Jacob’s  journey 
to  Egypt  (xlvi.  1-4)  and  the  appearance  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  2,  etc.) 
there  was  no  direct  word  of  the  Lord.  What 
was  it,  if  not  the  body  of  Joseph,  that  kept 
even  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  and 
faith  in  Him  alive  through  all  these  years? 
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There  was  in  addition  to  this  the  direct  tes¬ 
timony  of  Joseph’s  last  words  (Gen.  1.  24). 
At  this  time  none  of  his  brethren  perhaps  was 
living  except  Benjamin,  for  the  others  were 
older  than  Joseph.  Those  who  gathered  around 
his  death-bed  were  their  sons  and  grandsons ; 
there  were  few  alive  who  had  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jacob’s  last  vision  of  God  at  Beershe- 
ba  (xlvi.  1)  or  a  very  vivid  apprehension,  prob¬ 
ably,  of  f/tc  promise  which,  he  swore  to  Abraham, 
to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

The  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  is  now 
pretty  generally  understood  by  Bible  students ; 
there  are  many  mummies  and  mummy  cases 
in  art  collections  in  this  country.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Jacob's  embalming  says  that  the 
process  required  forty  days  (xlix.  3),  and  this 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
process  in  the  papyri.  Not  all  the  dead  were 
buried  in  coffins — that  is,  in  burial  chests; 
but  Joseph  would  naturally  have  one,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  high  rank,  even  if  such  a  measure 
had  not  been  necessary  in  view  of  his  body 
remaining  unburied. 

Joseph  gives  no  direction  as  to  where  his 
body  should  eventually  be  laid,  and  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  Macbpelah  would  be  bis 
last  resting  place,  as  it  was  that  of  Jacob 
(xlix.  13).  We  learn  from  Josbua  (xxiv.  30- 
32)  that  he  was  buried  in  the  portion  his 
father  gave  particularly  to  him  (Gen.  xlviii. 
22);  the  shekem,  the  mountain  slope  (R.  V. , 
margin),  or  (literally)  shoulder  which  he  first 
purchased  (xxiii.  18,  19)  and  afterward  appar¬ 
ently  recovered  by  force  of  arms  after  an  in¬ 
cursion  of  the  Hivites,  one  of  the  Amorite 
tribes  (xlviii.  22). 

One  word  as  to  Joseph’s  age  (1.  22).  It  was 
not  so  great  as  that  attained  by  either  of  his 
forefathers,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
possibly  significant  fact  that  it  is  precisely  the 
age  that  the  Egyptians  deemed  most  desirable. 
The  earliest  moralist  known  to  history,  the 
sage  Ptah-hotep,  who  lived  centuries 
before  Moses,  says  “I  have  passed  a  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  life  by  the  gift  of  the  king.  ” 
A  court  poet  assures  a  later  Pharaoh  (Seti  II, 
after  the  Exodus)  that  he  “shall  dwell  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  years  on  the  earth,”  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  invariably  adopt  this  number  as  the 
synonym  of  a  long  and  happy  life.  So,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Egyptian  notions,  Joseph’s  life  was  su¬ 
premely  blest.  So  also  it  was  to  our  ideas 
not  because  he  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  years, 
but  because  through  all  those  years  he  lived 
with  God. 


Scientists  tell  us  that  every  shooting  star 
records  by  its  brief  coruscation  tbe  collision 
with  our  atmosphere  of  a  particle  of  star  dust, 
and  though  tbe  number  of  these  which  can  be 
seen  by  an  observer  in  one  night  is  not  great, 
it  has  been  computed  that  no  less  than  400,- 
000,000  are  captured  by  the  earth  in  the 
course  of  twenty  four  hours.  So  minute  are 
they  in  general,  that  their  ashes  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  tbe  earth’s  surface  an  appreciable 
layer  of  dust,  but  a  few  have  such  size  that 
they  are  not  completely  consumed  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  atmospere,  and  fall  to  the  earth  as 
aerolites,  weighing  grains,  ounces,  pounds, 
even  to  tons.  For  the  most  part  they  strike 
the  atmosphere  with  a  velocity  far  higher 
than  could  be  induced  by  the  earth’s  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  we  must  believe  that  they  are  speed¬ 
ing  through  space  in  all  directions  in  num¬ 
bers  that  defy  the  imagination.  They  must 
collide  with  all  planetary  bodies  in  numbers 
depending  chiefiy  on  the  area  of  surface  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  moon,  of  course,  receives 
share. 
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Great  Missionaries. 

April  SO.  Their  reception.  Matthew  xxiii.  34  30. 

May  1.  Their  hope.  Acts  xx.  17-24. 

“  2.  Their  hardships.  2  Corinthians  xi.  2:1-88. 

“  8.  Their  strength.  2  Corinthians  xii.  1-10. 

“  4.  Their  commission.  Matthew  xxviii.  1-7, 16-20. 

6.  Their  reward.  John  Iv.  31-86. 

“  6.  Topic—  Lessons  from  tt.e  lives  of  great  mission¬ 

aries.  (A  missionary  meetina.) 

Tbe  nineteenth  century,  as  heaven  shall 
classify  it,  will  be  called  the  Missionary  Cen¬ 
tury.  Small  beginnings  in  love  and  faith  and 
prayer,  have  become  shoutings. 

William  Carey  was  the  pastor  of  a  small 
Baptist  Church  in  England,  over  which  he  was 
ordained  in  1787.  He  was  bom  in  obscurity, 
and  on  account  of  poverty  pursued  his  studies, 
first  while  supporting  himself  as  a  shoemaker, 
and  then  as  a  village  schoolmaster.  The  dawn 
of  missionary  purpose  in  his  mind  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  study  of  geography  and  his¬ 
tory.  In  this  we  see  the  working  of  his  love 
for  Christ. 

In  1784,  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  association  to 
which  be  belonged,  it  was  resolved  to  set 
apart  an  hour  on  tbe  first  Monday  evening  of 
every  month  “for  extraordinary  prayer  for  the 
revival  of  religion  and  for  the  extension  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  world.  ”  From  this 
grew  “the  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  mis¬ 
sions,  ”  now  observed  over  the  earth.  What  a 
volume  of  love  and  faith  and  prayer  has  this 
called  forth,  and  its  power  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Indirectly  from  this  sprang  also,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  at  Lodiani, 
“the  Week  of  Prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,”  another  mighty  agency  for  tbe  spread 
of  the  Gospel. 

“At  these  meetings  of  his  Church,”  says  a 
writer  on  missions,  “  Mr.  Carey  was  incessantly 
introducing  and  speaking  upon  the  importance 
and  practicability  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen, 
and  of  his  willingness  to  engage  in  it.  ”  Here 
appears  his  great  faith.  But  he  met  with  lit¬ 
tle  sympathy.  Some  regarded  him  as  infatu¬ 
ated  and  denounced  his  project  as  wild  and 
hopeless.  He  was  called  an  enthusiast  for 
agitating  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen.  It  was  indeed  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
him.  Later  he  wrote  an  appeal  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  strong  impression.  In  1891  he  urged 
the  discussion,  “Whether  it  were  practicable 
and  our  bounden  duty  to  attempt  something 
towards  tbe  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  heathen 
world.  ” 

At  a  meeting  the  next  year  he  preached  on 
the  text,  Isaiah  liv.  2,  3:  “Enlarge  the  place 
of  thy  tent  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  thine  habitation ;  spare  not,  lengthen 
thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes.  For  thou 
shalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left ;  and  thy  seed  shall  inherit  tbe  Gentiles.  ” 
From  this  he  deduced  these  two  points :  1. 
Expect  great  things  from  God.  2.  Attempt 
great  things  for  God.  This  sermon  produced 
such  an  impression,  that  the  association  re¬ 
solved  that  a  plan  for  a  missionary  society 
should  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting,  which 
was  done  and  a  contribution  of  about  865 
made.  Mr.  Carey  wished  to  go  to  the  South 
Seas ;  but  when  a  Mr.  Thomas,  who  had  been 
a  surgeon  in  India,  offered  to  go  there  if  any 
one  would  go  with  him,  Mr.  Carey  consented 
to  go,  and  when  they  met  they  fell  on  each 
other’s  necks  and  wept.  Mr.  Thomas  said  that 


India  was  a  gold  mine,  but  very  deep  down  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Carey  said  he  would 
go  down,  but  the  Church  at  home  must  bold 
the  ropes. 

Jan  13,  1793,  the  first  missionary  sailed  from 
England,  whither  Augustine  came  1,200  years 
before  as  a  missionary,  when  it  was  truly  a 
heathen  land.  It  will  be  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  Carey’s  gift  to  God.  Before  he  died 
the  Bible  had  been  printed  in  the  language  of 
270,000,000  of  immortal  beings,  and  from  this 
society  sprang  twenty -one  missionary  societies 
in  England,  whose  missionaries  number  thou¬ 
sands,  and  millions  in  contributions.  Carey 
directed  that  these  words  should  be  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone: 

“  A  wretched,  weak,  and  helpless  worm. 

On  Thy  kind  arms  I  faU.” 

For  another  instance  let  us  take  the  origin 
of  Missions  in  our  own  country.  A  mother  in 
Israel,  the  wife  of  a  devoted  minister  in  Tor- 
ringford,  Ct.,  dedicated  her  yet  unborn  child 
to  tbe  Lord.  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  born  April 
21,  1783.  In  answer  to  his  mother’s  prayers, 
after  two  years  of  deep  conviction,  he  was 
converted  about  1800.  At  that  time  he  said 
“he  could  not  conceive  of  any  course  of  life 
that  would  prove  so  pleasant  as  to  go  and  com¬ 
municate  the  Gospel  salvation  to  the  poor 
heathen.”  It  is  said  that  while  studying  geog¬ 
raphy  his  mind  was  turned  towards  Asia.  In 
1806  he  entered  Williams  College,  and  there  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  a  revival  of  relig¬ 
ion  which  took  place  during  bis  course.  He 
says  in  bis  diary:  “I  long  to  have  the  time 
arrive  when  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  to 
poor  Africans,  and  likewise  to  all  nations,'* 
which  shows  the  course  of  his  thoughts. 
Again,  he  says  in  a  conversation:  “Though 
you  and  I  are  very  little  beings,  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  until  we  have  made  our  influence 
extend  to  the  remotest  comer  of  this  rained 
world.  ”  At  this  time  a  tide  of  French  infidel¬ 
ity  was  sweeping  over  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  even  at  Williams  the  students  had 
to  go  away  from  college  to  hold  their  prayer- 
meetings  in  peace.  Some  time  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust,  1806,  a  few  students  went  out  to  a  grove 
near  the  College,  as  was  their  custom,  for  a 
prayer-meeting.  Five  were  present  at  this 
memorable  meeting.  A  thunder-storm  drove 
them  from  tbe  grove  to  the  shelter  of  a  hay¬ 
stack  near  by.  At  that  meeting  Mills  proposed 
to  send  tbe  Gospel  to  dark  and  heathen  Asia, 
and  said.  “We  could  do  it  if  we  would.  ”  After 
mention  had  been  made  of  dangers  and  obsta¬ 
cles,  Mills  said:  “Come,  let  us  make  it  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  prayer  under  this  hay-stack  while  the 
dark  clouds  are  going  and  the  clear  sky  is 
coming.”  Prayer  was  offered  for  this  object, 
and  Mills  was  very  enthusiastic.  A  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  formed  in  the  College, 
now  called  the  Mills  Theological  Society.  The 
object  of  the  society  was  “  to  effect  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  its  members  a  mission  to  the  heathen.” 

Mills  went  to  Yale  College  to  awaken  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Missions  there,  and  later  entered  An¬ 
dover  Seminary.  Here  he,  with  others,  con¬ 
tinued  to  agitate  the  subject,  and  Mills,  Jud- 
son,  Nott,  and  Newell  offered  themselves  to  go 
on  a  mission,  until  in  1810  Drs.  Spring,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Porter,  and  other  ministers  met  in  Dr. 
Porter’s  parlor  and  organized  “The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  ” 
At  its  second  meeting  only  seven  were  present, 
and  its  receipts  for  the  first  year  were  only 
$1,000.  Now,  as  President  Hopkins  once  said, 
“its  meetings  are  like  the  going  up  of  the 
tribes  to  Jerusalem.  ”  The  gift  by  a  widow  of 
$30,000  for  the  work  enabled  the  society  to 
send  out  a  band  of  mispionaries  in  1812.  -Al¬ 
though  Mills  was  not  one  of  the  number,  yet 
to  him  is  given  the  praise  of  originating  that 
society. 

The  meeting  with  Henry  Oobokiah,  a  Sand- 
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wich  Islander,  in  New  Haven  in  1809,  gave 
special  imj^etus  to  Mills’  interest  in  the  hea¬ 
then,  and  he  made  arrangements  for  Oobo- 
kiah’s  education,  and  this  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  foreign  mission  school  and  to  the 
mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mills’  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  began  at  Jerusalem,  and  touched 
with  the  destitution  in  our  own  land,  he  made 
two  tours  through  the  West  and  South,  going 
as  far  as  New  Orleans ;  enduring  hardships  re¬ 
minding  one  of  St.  Paul’s  missionary  labors. 
The  sight  of  these  destitutions  led  him  to  stir 
up  Christians  of  the  East  to  establish  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies  to  supply  them,  so  that  if 
not  the  first  to  suggest  these  societies,  he  gave 
them  their  organic  life.  While  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  had  been  interested  in  the  hea¬ 
then  as  well  as  the  destitute  in  our  own  land,  | 
Mills  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  this  and  other  bodies. 
His  mission  in  the  South  led  him  to  take  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  Africans,  and  eventually  to 
become  a  prominent  factor  in  the  organization 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  finally  to  go 
to  Africa  to  select  a  place  for  founding  a 
Christian  State  composed  of  colored  people 
from  America.  It  was  when  returning  from 
this  mission  that  he  died,  and  his  body  was 
buried  in  the  ocean. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  heavenly  mind, 
of  prayer,  of  good  judgment,  of  great  energy 
and  unbounded  charity.  From  influences  he 
set  in  motion  there  are  now  nearly  a  score  of 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  the  Bible  and  Tract 
and  Sunday-school  organizations  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  train.  So  wrought  a  devoted 
mother  through  her  consecrated  son. 

A  hay-stack  in  granite  now  marks  the  spot 
where  the  first  missionary  prayer-meeting  was 
held,  and  the  spot  is  sacred  ground. 

T/ff'  Child ven  at  Home, 

GLADYS  AND  THK  BIRDS 
What  will  all  the  little  birds  do.  ii'amma? 

,  For  the  rain  comes  jus  ■  pourinit  down  !” 

Ami  Uladys  looked  up  in  the  maple  tree 
With  her  beautiful  eves  so  brown. 

“  Their  feathery  cloaks  will  be  all  wet  throuRh  ; 

I’m  as  sorry  as  I  can  be ;  i 

They  11  be  draezled  and  spcilt!  come, come,  pretty  birds, 
Riulit  in  here  by  our  Are  with  me.” 

“  The  great  warm  sun  is  the  bird’s  fireside,  child  ; 

And  when  it  shines  out  bright  atain. 

You  will  find  their  cloaks  will  look  quite  as  fine 
As  before  they  were  wet  with  the  rain.” 

*’  Will  the  sun  shine  out  bright  to-day,  mamma  ? 

“  'o  the  wind  is  stHI  East,  my  dear. 

Bet  1  think  to-morrow  the  storm  will  pass. 

And  the  sky  will  be  blue  and  clear.” 

”  But  mamma,  if  they  have  to  sleep  all  night 
In  wet  clothes  they’ll  take  cold  you  know — 

And  they  might  have  the  croup— and  die— and  then 
Oh  dear  me.  I  shonld  miss  them  so  ” ! 

”  My  dear  little  Gladys,  the  Lor<l  will  give 
To  the  pretty  wee  birds  His  care.” 

‘  But  I  think,  mamma,  I  will  speak  to  Him 
Aliout  them  to. night  in  my  prayer.” 

The  sun  shone  into  the  window  at  morn. 

Ami  ushered  the  I'hild  from  her  sleep. 

Just  as  the  birds  in  the  large  maple  trees 
Thr  iugh  the  curtains  took  a  sly  peep. 

Then  they  all  joined  in  the  sweetest  of  songs. 

And  Glidys  exclaimed  with  great  glee, 

“  The  birds  have’nt  caught  cold,  and  they’ve  dried  their 
cloaks ; 

They’re  singing  about  it  to  me !” 

Susan  Tkal  Peary. 

A  BEAU  I IFUL  CALL. 

“Wliat  a  beautiful  call  we  had  from  Mrs. 
Hadley,  mamma!”  said  the  young  girl,  as  the 
door  was  closed  behind  the  departing  visitor. 
“.Somehow  Mrs.  Hadley  never  talks  as  so  many 
other  callers  do,  about  people  and  clothes  and 
servants  and  all  that.  I  never  heard  her  say 
an  unkind  thing  of  any  one  and  her  conversa¬ 
tion  is  always  so  bright  and  helpful.  I  am 
quite  “enthused”  over  that  account  she  gave  of 


“The  Working  Girls’  Club.”  I  never  thought ! 
before  what  a  hard  time  girls  have  who  go 
away  from  home  to  earn  their  living.  I  i 
really  want  to  do  something  to  help  them  and  j 
I  am  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Hadley  what  I  can  do  : 
that  will  be  a  little  help  to  them  —  and  ; 
mamma,  I  am  going  to  get  that  entertaining 
and  instructive  book  she  told  us  about  that  ■ 
she  had  just  finished  leading  and  read  it 
myself.  ” 

The  young  girl  went  to  her  practising  on 
the  piano,  and  the  mother  took  up  the  unfin 
ished  garment  she  had  laid  aside  when  her 
friend  called.  The  bit  of  honorable  mention 
made  by  her  daughter  of  “a  beautiful  call” 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her.  How  i 
often  the  caller,  quite  without  malicious  | 
intent,  came  in  and  left  “a  bit  of  gossip  about 
a  neighbor,”  or  told  over  the  scandal  that  was  | 
being  discussed  in  the  community,  or  gave  ! 
publicity  to  family  differences,  or  to  private  ! 
affairs,  which  should  be  kept  sacred.  Then  i 
too,  there  were  the  callers  who  told  one  up  | 
setting  things  and  left  a  sting  to  smart  and  j 
burn  in  one’s  heart.  And  how  many  there  j 
were  who  made  “the  bargain  counter”  and  j 
“the  styles  of  the  season  ”  the  chief  topic,  as  , 
if  clothes  were  the  all-important  subject  of 
the  short  space  of  time  in  which  friends 
talked  together. 

What  a  boon  it  was  to  be  sure  to  go  into  a 
friend’s  house  and  leave  something  that  made 
one  wish  to  rise  to  a  higher  and  more  Christ 
like  plane  of  living — to  leave  something  pleas¬ 
ant  to  think  about  regarding  this  neighbor  or 
that  acquaintance,  instead  of  a  bit  of  unsav¬ 
ory  talk  that  led  to  prejudice  and  unjust 
judgment.  We  older  people  do  not  realize 
that  we  are  making  history  for  ourselves 
when  we  are  in  companionship  with  young 
jieople.  Their  regard  for  us  makes  them 
accept  our  spoken  estimates  of  people  and 
things — subjects  weighty  to  us  are  weighty  to 
them— our  prejudices  gauge  their  judgments 
of  questions  and  subjects.  Bits  of  injudicious  | 
conversation  scattered  about  make  no  end  of ! 
trouble.  There  is  an  old  proverb— “The  | 
mother  of  mischief  is  no  bigger  than  a  midge’s  | 
wing,  but  her  progeny  are  vile  and  number¬ 
less.  ” 

In  our  visits  with  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
Let  us,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley,  make  the 
best  of  one  another.  Make  the  most  of  what  | 
is  good  in  everybody.  It  is  very  easy  to  fix  i 
our  attention  only  on  the  weak  points  of  those 
around  us,  to  magnify  them,  to  irritate 
them,  to  aggravate  them ;  and,  by  so  doing 
we  can  make  the  burden  of  life  unendurable 
and  can  destroy  our  own  and  others  happiness 
and  usefulness  wherever  we  go.  We  overcome 
evil  by  simply  doing  good. 

God  preserve  us  from  the  destructive  power 
of  injudicious  words. 

“By  Thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justified,  and 
by  Thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned.” 

S.  T.  P. 

A  lady,  examining  a  Sunday-school  about 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  asked  whether  it  was  not 
very  bad  of  Dives  not  to  give  the  crumbs  to 
Lazarus.  Of  course  they  all  said,  “Yes;”  but 
one  little  girl  demurred:  “Perhaps,  ma’am,  he 
kept  chickens,”  she  timidly  answered. 

A  railroad  engineer  saying  that  the  usual 
life  of  a  locomotive  was  only  thirty  years,  a 
passenger  remarked  that  such  a  tough  looking 
thing  ought  to  live  longer  than  that.  “Well,” 
responded  the  engineer,  “perhaps  it  would  if 
it  did  not  smoke  so  much.  ” 

The  ordinary  folding  fan  is  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  in  Japan  in  the  seventh  century 
by  a  native  artist,  who  derived  the  idea  from 
the  way  in  which  a  tat  closes  its  wings. 


THREE  LIITLE  RAINDROPS. 

A  STORY  FOB  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

By  Virginia  F.  Deems. 

One  bright  summer  morning  three  little  rain¬ 
drops  opened  their  eyes  in  this  world  and  found 
themselves  resting  on  three  blades  of  grass  on 
the  bank  of  a  pretty  stream.  The  sun  was 
shining,  the  birds  were  singing,  a  soft  breeze 
rocked  them  up  and  down,  and  the  three  lit¬ 
tle  raindrops  laughed  and  danced  for  glee  and 
thought  the  world  was  beautiful  and  made 
just  for  them  ta  enjoy. 

Pre  ently  an  angel  passed  by,  and  as  it 
passed  it  whispered  :  “Give  yourselves  to  help 
the  stream,  little  raindrops,  that  is  what  yon 
were  sent  to  the  world  for;”  and  the  li^^tle 
raindrojis  all  cried  out,  “Must  we  give  our¬ 
selves  to  that  noisy,  rushing  stream?  Oh,  no, 
no !” 

Then  one  little  raindrop  said:  “That  old 
stream  does  not  want  a  little  bit  of  a  thing 
like  me,  besides  the  breeze  promised  to  come 
back  to  swing  me  again,  so  I  can’t  go;”  and 
the  other  little  raindrop  said,  “I  shan’t  be 
silly  enough  to  get  lost  in  the  big  stream,  it’s 
better  fun  to  stay  here  and  throw  rainbows 
back  at  the  sunbeams,  that’s  what  I’ll  do.” 
But  the  third  little  raindrop  said  :  “I  suppose 
if  we  were  sent  to  the  world  to  help  the 
stream,  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do,”  and  it 
slid  down  the  blade  of  grass  and  dropped 
into  the  stream,  while  the  others  laughed  and 
called  after  it,  “Oh!  you  silly  little  r.aindrop!” 

Then  one  laughed  and  danced  and  swung  in 
the  breeze  till  it  grew  very  tind  and  wanted 
to  rest ;  but  the  more  tired  it  grew,  the  more 
the  breeze  tossed  it  and  laughed  at  it,  till  the 
little  raindrop  lost  its  hold  of  the  blade  of 
grass  and  fell  down  to  the  ground,  where  a 
thirsty  beetle  found  it  and  drank  it  up  and  it 
was  gone.  The  other  had  great  fun  tossing 
rainbows  up  to  the  sunbeams,  and  it  laughed 
and  danced  as  merrily  as  its  brother.  But 
soon  the  sun  grew  very  hot  and  the  sunbeams 
burned  the  little  raindrop  so  it  could  not  toss 
rainbows  any  more.  Then  it  tried  to  hide 
under  the  blade  of  grass,  but  the  sun  beat 
upon  it  so  that  it,  too,  fell  to  the  ground, 
where  the  thirsty  beetle  found  it  and  drank 
it  up  and  it  was  gone. 

Now  the  third  little  raindrop  had  dropped 
into  the  big  stream,  and  the  stream  had  gath¬ 
ered  it  up  with  hundreds  of  others,  calling 
“Welcome,  welcome,  little  raindrop;  come 
with  us,  for  there  is  so  much  work  to  do  in 
the  world.”  Then  on  it  ran,  singing  as  it 
went,  through  woods  and  meadows,  jumping 
from  rock  to  rock  and  sometimes  whirling 
round  and  round  for  joy,  until  it  ran  into  a 
great  rushing  river.  And  the  river  cried, 
“Welcome,  Oh  stream,  with  all  your  drops!  I 
need  you,  I  need  you ;  there’s  so  much  work 
to  do  in  the  world.”  And  on  it  rushed,  and 
the  little  raindrop  rushed,  too ;  working  all  it 
could  as  it  whirled  along.  But  oh,  how  happy 
the  little  raindrop  was!  It  helped  to  turn  big 
mill  wheels  and  to  carry  huge  rafts  of  logs 
and  to  push  the  great  boats  as  they  sailed 
down  to  the  sea.  It  was  a  very  tiny  little 
drop  to  be  sure,  but  it  pushed  as  hard  as  it 
could,  and  shouted  with  glee,  as  it  hurried 
along  with  the  rushing,  roaring  river.  On  and 
on  it  went,  until  with  a  great  shout  the  river 
lost  itself  in  the  big  wide  ocean.  Now  the 
little  raindrop  grew  terribly  afraid,  for  the 
great  waves  tossed  it  first  away  up  in  the  air 
and  then  down  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
The  wind  blew  hard  and  the  mighty  ocean 
seemed  so  wide  to  the  poor,  tired  little  rain¬ 
drop  that  it  cried  out  in  terror. 

Then  the  sun  looked  down  out  of  the  sky, 
and  seeing  how  weary  the  little  raindrop  was, 
it  sent  a  sunbeam  to  comfort  it.  And  the  sun¬ 
beam  gathered  it  up  in  its  arms  and  carried  it 
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gently  up  to  the  sky,  and  laid  it  down  in  a 
soft  feathery  cloud  to  rest.  It  was  so  still  and 
quiet  up  there  that  the  little  raindrop  fell  fast 
asleep  and  did  not  know  when  other  clouds 
nestled  up  close  to  its  own  little  cloud  bed, 
until  there  seemed  a  great  white  world  all 
around  it.  Presently  a  cold  wind  commenced 
to  blow  and  the  little  raindrop  felt  so  cold 
that  it  waked  up.  Now  everything  was  dark, 
and  the  wind  rushed  it  along  so  fast  that  it 
was  frightened  and  shut  its  eyes  again.  On 
it  went,  faster  and  faster,  growing  colder  and 
colder,  until  it  felt  itself  going  down,  down. 
But  somehow  the  little  raindrop  did  not  feel 
frightened  any  more.  The  wind  stopped  blow¬ 
ing  and  it  was  not  cold.  Presently  it  rested 
on  something  and  fell  fast  asleep  again.  It 
slept  and  slept,  until  it  felt  the  warm  sun 
shining  on  its  face,  then  it  opened  its  eyes. 
Where  was  itV  Right  back  in  the  world  again 
on  the  blade  of  grass  bj'  the  running  stream. 
The  little  raindrop  was  glad  and  looked  about 
to  find  its  brothers,  but  they  were  gone.  Then 
the  angel  passed  by  again  and  whispered, 
“Well  done,  little  raindrop;  welcome  back  to  j 
the  earth  again,  and  now  you  have  learned  I 
this  secret:  ‘To  live  for  others  is  to  live,  to  j 
live  for  one’s  self  is  to  die.’  ” 


A  BOY’S  POCKKT’S 

Harper’s  Bazaar  has  the  following  article  on 
“A  Boy’s  Pockets,”  which  will  be  appreciated  • 
by  those  who  have  pockets  and  those  who 
have  not : 

My  little  girl  has  one  pocket  in  her  frock 
and  two  pockets  in  her  jacket  My  boy  has 
tWo  pockets  in  his  trousers,  three  in  his  jack¬ 
et,  two  in  his  overcoat,  every  one  of  them 
crammed  to  bursting  with  odds  and  ends  of 
every  description.  My  husband  has,  by  actual 
count,  fourteen  available  pockets  in  the  cos-  | 
tume  in  which  he  daily  faces  the  world.  I  j 
frequently  am  minus  even  one.  Not  long  ago  1 
I  wore  a  gown  to  the  last  shred  of  respectabil-  | 
ity,  and  discovered  when  ripping  it  up  to  the  j 
end  that  a  part  of  it  might  be  made  useful  in  i 
another  gown,  an  entirely  unworn  pocket,  so  I 
cunningly  hidden  away  that  it  had  never  been  ! 
of  the  least  advantage. 

A  boy’s  pockets  are  his  certificate  of  empire,  ! 
In  virtue  of  his  pockets  he  belongs  to  the  ! 
stronger  and  more  aggressive  sex.  Standing  | 
with  hands  in  pockets,  the  miniature  man  i 
surveys  his  little  world  with  the  port  of  a  con-  i 
queror.  All  through  life  he  will  carry  the  j 
sceptre  of  dominion  by  right  of  his  pockets,  in  i 
which,  whatever  his  degree,  he  will  carry  the  ' 
sinews  of  war.  The  amount  of  inconvenience,  j 
of  worrj',  of  absolute  distress  occasioned  to  | 
women  by  the  lack  of  pockets,  is  almost  tragic. 
No  place  for  her  keys,  for  her  purse,  for  her 
handkerchief,  poor  wretch,  she  must  carry 
them  all  in  one  little  unencumbered  hand. 
She  wishes  to  use  a  fountain  pen,  and  her  de¬ 
sire  is  thwarted  by  her  limitations,  for  the  j 
pen  must  be  carried  in  an  upright  position,  as  j 
in  her  good  man’s  vest  pocket  it  readily  can  \ 
be  accommodated,  but  she  in  vain  tries  to  j 
perpendicularize  her  pen.  In  her  single  pock¬ 
et,  located  loosely  in  the  gown  of  her  skirt,  it 
wobbles  about  head  downwards,  the  ink  oozes  I 
out  and  ruins  her  handkerchief,  and  the  re-  j 
suit  is  disastrous  to  pen  and  pocket  alike. 
The  boy,  my  boy,  takes  solid  comfort  in  his 
pockets,  and  no  wonder.  They  are  handy  re¬ 
positories  for  a  bit  of  string,  a  cork,  a  knife,  a  j 
lump  of  very  sticky  molasses  candy  tied  up  in  i 
a  brown  paper,  a  piece  of  licorice,  a  morsel  of  j 
chewing  gum,  some  postage  stamps,  a  slate  | 
pencil,  a  lead  pencil,  the  leaf  of  a  story  book  j 
tom  from  some  old  favorite,  the  last  school  | 
report,  half  a  dozen  marbles,  and  a  hideously  | 
dirty  ball  of  a  handkerchief.  Blessings  on  j 
the  boy !  He  never  has  pockets  enough,  and 
those  he  has  do  bulge  out  and  get  out  of  shape,  I 


and  they  indicate  a  very  plebian  and  altogeth¬ 
er  miscellaneous  and  promiscuous  taste,  but 
they  are  the  sign  manual  of  a  genuine, 
loveable,  all-around  boy.  And  every  mother 
knows  about  them,  and  has  an  admiration  for 
them,  since  they  are  her  boy’s  pocket. 


FORillVENESS. 

A  Serinonette  for  Little  Folk  Suijrgesic'd  by  the  Sun¬ 
day-School  Lemon  for  April  SOth. 

Little  children,  when  we  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  forgive  and  love  those  who  are  un¬ 
kind  to  you,  you  say  it  is  very  hard ;  and  you 
sometimes  wonder  that  we  urge  you  to  return 
good  for  evil,  to  check  angry  words  with  a 
soft  answer.  It  is  so  much  easier  and  more 
natural  to  “strike  back”  when  you  are  hurt, 
to  meet  wrath  with  wrath  and  hate  with  hate. 

Children,  I  will  make  a  confession  to  you. 
It  is  just  as  hard  for  many  grown  people  to 
forgive  as  it  is  for  you ;  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  if  they  had  begun  trying  to  do  so  long 
ago,  when  they  were  no  larger  than  the  small¬ 
est  of  you,  it  would  have  been  easier  now. 
So  we  will  call  this  the  first  reason  why  chil¬ 
dren  should  forgive :  because  if  they  begin 
now  it  will  be  easier  when  they  grow  to  be 
men  and  women.  The  second  reason  is,  be¬ 
cause  it  saves  trouble. 

You  know  that  to  make  a  quarrel  it  takes 
four  angry  eyes  and  two  harsh,  bitter  tongues. 
Now  if  you  do  not  furnish  two  of  the  eyes 
and  one  of  the  tongues,  don’t  you  see  there 
can  be  no  quarrel?  Try  the  experiment  the 
next  time  you  are  in  danger  of  falling  intj  a 
quarrel.  So  soon  as  you  feel  anger  in  your 
heart  or  see  it  gleaming  in  the  eyes  of  your 
playmate,  close  your  lips  firmly  until  you  can 
say  something  pleasant.  A  little  prayer  will 
help  you  ;  try  this  one :  “  Keep  Thou  the  door  of 
my  lips.”  Sometimes  we  see  two  friends  who 
are  angry  with  each  other,  and  though  both 
are  longing  to  be  reconciled,  neither  wishes 
to  be  the  one  to  ask  forgiveness.  In  this  way 
a  dispute  which  was,  perhaps,  the  merest 
trifie  at  first,  when  one  kind  word  would  have 
killed  it  instantly,  is  allowed  to  grow  until  it 
is  strong  and  cruel  enough  to  destroy  a  lovely 
and  delightful  friendship. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  be  the  first  to  “make  up,”  for  so 
you  gain  a  victory  over  self,  and  of  such,  you 
know,  it  is  written,  “He  is  greater  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city.” 

The  third  reason  is,  because  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do  otherwise.  “For  if  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  al¬ 
so  forgive  you ;  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  father  for¬ 
give  you  your  trespasses.” 

The  last  reason  I  shall  give  is,  because 
it  is  Christlike.  You  know  “He  was  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.” 
You  have  heard  ho’v  unkindly  He  was  treated 
when  He  came  from  heaven  to  save  the  lost, 
yet  He  lovingly  forgave  all.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  His  terrible  death  agony  He  prayed 
His  Father  to  forgive  His  tormentors. 


Little  boys  and  girls,  yes,  and  big  ones,  too, 
often  say  it  is  cowardly  not  to  resent  an  in¬ 
jury.  Was  Christ  cowardly?  Are  you  asham¬ 
ed  to  follow  His  example? 

DE.4N  STANLEY  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

Dean  Stanley  always  enjoyed  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  children,  and  the  interest  which  he 
displayed  in  them  in  public  was  a  most  mark¬ 
ed  characteristic  of  his  private  life.  As  a 
young  man  he  delighted  to  collect  a  number 
of  them  into  a  room  with  him  by  himself,  to 
play  with  them  and  tell  them  stories ;  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  when  staying  in  his  father’s  house,  he 
was  accustomed  to  hold  a  Bible -class  for  them 
oh  Sunday  afternoons ;  as  Dean  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  he  enjoyed  taking  them  over  the  Abbey, 
especially  if  they  were  not  too  old  to  be  on 
their  good  behaviour,  and  would  ask  questions 
and  listen  to  the  answers.  The  little  Barbara 
James  had  been  his  favorite  companion  on  the 
Rhine  steamer  in  1840;  the  children  of  his  ser¬ 
vant  Waters  were  his  playmates  in  his  home 
at  Christ  Church  ;  the  deanery  at  W’estminster 
was  seldom  without  the  presence  of  a  small 
nephew.  And  at  all  times  his  playful  tender 
ness  and  his  thorough  sympathy  with  innocent 
mirth  and  fun,  not  only  attracted  him  to  chil¬ 
dren,  but  in  turn  drew  children  to  him.  Ser¬ 
vices  for  children  he  especially  delighted  in. 
The  psalms  were  selected  for  such  an  occasion. 
The  eighth  psalm  was  chosen,  to  show  how 
little  children  may  find  out  the  glory  of  Cod 
in  the  great  works  of  nature ;  the  fifteenth 
psalm,  that  they  might  see  how,  from  our 
earliest  years  down  to  our  latest  age,  that  in 
which  God  finds  most  pleasure  is  the  humble, 
pure,  truthful,  honorable  iiiinil ;  the  137th 
psalm,  in  order  to  impress  on  parents  what 
precious,  inestimable  gifts  are  given  them  in 
their  little  children. 

The  lessons  were  in  the  same  way  especially 
selected;  “The  first  lesson  to  remind  you  how 
little  Samuel  knelt  upon  his  knees  at  morning 
and  evening,  waiting  for  the  voice  of  God  to 
tell  him  what  he  was  to  do ;  and  the  second, 
to  set  before  us  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  as  the  little  child.  The 
short,  simple  sermons  which  he  preached  on 
these  occasions  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose. 

The  smallest  child  felt  at  home  with  him  at 
once.  Among  the  letters  which  he  preserved 
most  carefully  were  some  froni  his  little  friends, 
and  with  other  objects  that  stood  on  his  man- 
tlepiece  till  the  day  of  his  death,  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  card  sent  him  by  a  little  boy  to  whom  he 
was  warmly  attached.— From  the  Life  of  Dean 
Stanley. 

“Of  what  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  com¬ 
posed?”  “Dirt  and  people.” 


Vfe  have  a  very  “smart”  boy  at  our  house. 
Some  one  was  playing  on  words,  asking,  “Did 
you  ever  hear  a  napkin  ring,  or  see  a  lamp 
sviokef”  When  this  boy  of  ours  ejaculated 
“Chestnuts!  did  you  ever  see  the  sugar  bowl, 
or  the  pepper  bow,  or  the  spoon  hold  her?  Did 
you  ever  go  down  into  a  salt  cellar,  or  hear  a 
water  spout,  or  drink  from  an  ink  well.” 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  WM.  ROBERTSON 
SMITH. 

[From  The  London  Chrictian  World.l 

Prof.  Smith  was  bom  in  a  Free  Church 
manse  in  the  year  1846.  His  father,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Keig  and  Tough,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
was  a  men  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  was 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
teachers.  He  studied  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  after  graduating  there  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  the  Divinity  class  in  the 
new  college  of  the  Free  Church,  when  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  well  known  Prof. 
Davidson,  and  caught  enthusiasm  for  Hebrew 
and  oriental  languages,  and  became  initiated 
into  the  views  and  methods  of  modern  Biblical 
critics.  He  afterwards  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  studied  for  some  time,  devoting  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  Semitic  studies.  His  tastes 
and  talents  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
languages  and  mathematics ;  for  philosophy, 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  had  no  particular  apti¬ 
tude.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  assistant  to 
Professor  Tait,  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Natural  Philosophy  Chair  in  the  Edinburgh 
University,  and  he  might  have  become  as  cele¬ 
brated  in  physics  as  in  oriental  literature. 
But  it  was  well  that  he  received  a  bias  in  the 
latter  direction,  for  he  thereby  obtained  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  an  epoch-making  man 
in  a  manner  and  degree  not  possible  in  any 
other  department  of  knowledge.  The  Church 
and  theology  were  needing  such  a  man  and 
such  a  service  as  Robertson  Smith  was  and 
could  render. 

In  the  year  1870  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  Col¬ 
lege  in  Aberdeen.  A  few  years  after  he  sud¬ 
denly  leapt  into  fame  by  means  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles  in  Old  Testament  criticism  which  appeared 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Those  arti¬ 
cles  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  created  a 
sensation.  Such  views  were  a  new  thing  in 
Scotland,  an  almost  incredible  thing  in  a  Free 
Church  minister  and  professor.  Traditional 
opinions  on  the  topics  involved  reigned  un¬ 
questioned.  In  those  days  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  heresy  to  say  that  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  was  not  all  by  one  author.  Hence  the 
promulgation  of  modern  critical  views  within 
the  Free  Church  by  one  of  the  professors  cre¬ 
ated  widespread  surprise,  indignation  and 
alarm.  All  felt  that  a  serious  crisis  had  arisen. 
Old  men  said  that  it  was  the  most  serious  thing 
that  had  happened  since  1843.  That  the  new 
movement  should  end  at  once  in  a  triumph 
was  not  to  be  expected.  A  tragic  issue  was 
rather  to  be  looked  for.  That  is  the  way  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world.  An  old  order  of 
things  dies  hard  and  has  its  victims.  That  the 
party  in  che  Church  who  stood  for  tolerance, 
and  for  the  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  at 
least  of  critical  views  and  for  their  probable 
ultimate  wholesomeness,  did  not  get  everything 
their  own  way  is  not  surprising.  The  surpris¬ 
ing  thing  rather  is  that  they  were  so  strong 
in  a  very  conservative  community.  The 
weight  of  years,  grey  hairs,  saintliness,  eccle- 
siMtical  authority  was  all  against  them.  Dr. 
William  Wilson,  Dr.  James  Begg,  Sir  Henry 
MoncriefTe,  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar,  still  lived  and 
fought  for  old  cherished  opinions  as  for  the  I 
very  Ark  of  God,  and  it  required  no  small 
courage  or  audacity  in  younger  men  to  dare 
to  open  their  mouths  in  opposition  to  such 
venerated  fathers. 

Those  who  lived  through  the  controversy 
know  what  a  stormy  time  it  was.  It  began  in 
1876  and  lasted  till  1881.  The  story  will  be 
well  worth  telling,  and  it  will  probably  form 
a  chapter  in  a  memoir  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  course  of  the  fight  new  men  came  to  the 
front  and  made  their  mark.  But  the  great 
man  of  the  time,  rising  above  all  others,  was 
Robertson  Smith  himself.  What  magnificent 
speeches  he  made  in  Presbytery,  Synod,  and 
Assembly — learned,  eloquent,  thrilling.  They 
showed  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  and 
quite  as  rare  moral  quality.  For  Smith  was  a 
man  of  the  heroic  type,  of  such  stuff  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  are  made  of,  absolutely  sincere,  incorrup¬ 
tible,  fearless.  The  time  servers  were  terrified 
and  helpless  in  his  presence.  He  was  a  man 
who  could  not  be  advised  into  doing  anything 
else  than  speaking  the  truth.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  attempting  it.  The  clear  issue  w'as 
raised,  Is  a  man  holding  with  decision  and 


frankly  uttering  modern  critical  views  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Church,  as  a  theological  teacher,  yea  or  nay? 
After  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  procedure,  at  some  stages  of  which  it 
seemed  as  if  the  cause  of  toleration  would 
triumph,  the  final  answer  given  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1881  was  No,  and  in  consequence  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robertson  Smith  ceased  to  be  a  profes¬ 
sor,  and  became  a  simple  minister  of  the 
Church. 

It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  the  sacrifice 
should  be  made,  and  at  this  date  it  is  bootless 
to  animadvert  on  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
the  action  then  taken.  It  is  natural  to  have 
regrets,  and  one  could  wish  that  the  Free 
Church  and  its  ecclesiastical  heads  had  seen 
their  way  to  retain  the  services  of  a  man  who 
could  have  made  his  Church  renowned  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents.  Possibly  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged  could  not  afford  to  fol¬ 
low  the  magnanimous  course,  and  that  may 
be  accepted  as  an  excuse  Though  the  ques¬ 
tions  inevitably  arise  in  a  thoughtful  mind. 
What  is  the  good  of  a  Church  that  is  obliged 
to  part  with  its  best  men?  Has  a  Church  any 
mitton.  d’etre  that  has  to  sacrifice  its  noblest 
sons  to  the  urgent  interest  of  self-preservation? 

One  consolation  remains.  The  sacrifice  was 
not  made  in  vain.  Whether  it  benefited  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  particular,  or  not, 
may  be  a  subject  of  debate,  but  it  certainly 
brought  gain  to  the  British  churches  gener¬ 
ally.  The  question  of  criticism  was  raised  in 
all  our  churches  by  what  took  place  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  the  result  that  almost  all  the 
churches  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  critical  study  of  Scripture  cannot  be  ar¬ 
rested  ;  that  attempts  at  putting  it  down  by 
authority  are  to  be  deprecated  ;  that  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  that  study  is  to  be  contemplated 
with  the  calmness  of  faith,  and  with  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  issue  in  a  better  knowledge 
and  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

It  was  sometimes  said  at  the  time  that  the 
issue  might  have  been  averted  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  faults  or  infirmities  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  heretic.  Every  man  has  his  faults,  and 
of  course  Professor  Smith  was  not  perfect.  I 
never  took  much  pains  to  formulate  his  de¬ 
fects,  but  I  could  not  but  know  what  people 
were  saying.  They  said  he  was  too  dogmatic 
in  tone,  too  keen  in  temper,  and  too  sharp  at 
times  with  his  tongue.  If  he  had  only  thrown 
out  his  views  in  a  modest,  tentative  way,  and 
been  meek  and  gentle  and  conciliatory,  all 
might  have  been  well.  Just  so;  if  we  were 
ail  angels  the  world  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  is.  But  I  have  noted  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  people— the  weak-kneed,  irreso¬ 
lute,  timid  men — are  very  apt  to  animadvert 
.  on  personal  qualities  at  a  crisis.  The  defects 
!  of  the  hero  are  the  refuge  of  the  unheroic. 
What  a  mercy  the  hero  has  a  fault  or  two ! 
If  he  were  absolutely  perfect  the  cowardly 
would  have  no  excuse,  but  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  at  the  merits  and  to  take  a  side. 

The  literary  monuments  of  the  momentous 
struggle  are  to  ^  found  in  the  two  admirable 
volumes  on  “The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,”  and  on  “The  Prophets  of  Israel.” 
The  contents  of  these  books  were  first  given 
during  the  conflict  as  lectures.  The  lectures 
were  delivered  at  the  request  chiefly  of  a  large 
body  of  laymen,  many  of  them  elders  in  the 
church,  who  were  called  on  to  vote  on  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  Assembly.  They 


were  plain  men,  lovers  of  their  Bible,  and 
dearly  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  quite  resolute  that  on  no  account  should 
that  be  sacrificed.  But  they  knew  Professor 
Smith  to  be  an  expert,  and  they  believed  him 
to  be  u  devout.  God-fearing  Christian  man, 
and  they  wanted  to  hear  him  calmly  and  de¬ 
liberately  stating  and  defending  his  views. 
He  responded  to  their  appeal,  and  the  effect 
was  salutary.  To  hear  those  lectures  during 
the  excitement  of  the  time  was  an  education. 
They  were  attended  by  crowds  of  eager,  earn¬ 
est  listeners,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part,  the 
views  set  forth  were  new,  and  in  part  perplex¬ 
ing.  But  they  saw  that  the  lecturer’s  appeal 
was  to  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  and  they 
gradually  opened  their  minds  to  the  thought 
that  the  new  views  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 
so  dangerous  or  revolutionary  as  was  at  first 
supposed.  It  was  charged  against  the  new 
views  that  they  were  “unsettling  in  tenden^,” 
and  that,  of  course,  was  very  dreadful.  But 
honest  men  at  length  reflected  that  there  were 
many  things  in  this  world  liable  to  be  unset¬ 
tled,  and  that,  after  all,  the  great  question 
was  whether  the  unsettlement  took  place  in 
favor  of  something  better.  Another  remark 
made  by  pious  critics  of  the  new  views  was 
that  they  were  unprofitable  and  unedifying. 
But  by-and-by,under  Professor  Smith’senlight- 
ening  expositions,  open-minded  men  began  to 
see  that  the  new  views  were  going  to  make 
the  Bible  once  more  a  living  book — a  book 
which  it  was  not  merely  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure 
to  read. 

Of  Professor  Smith’s  later  history  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  length.  All  are  aware 
of  his  editorial  connection  with  the  current 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanica,  and 
there  are  few  students  of  theology  who  have 
not  perused  at  least  some  of  the  articles  from 
his  own  pen  in  that  repertory  of  knowle^e. 
Among  the  most  valuable  is  that  on  “The 
Psalter  ,”  which  is  referred  to  by  Professor 
Cheyne  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  as  the  best 
available  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
critical  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  that  article  is  embodied  in  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  o{  “The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,*  recently  published.  Professor  Smith 
found  a  congenial  harbor  and  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which 
valued  his  talents  and  learning,  and  had  no 
objection  to  his  critical  opinions.  Among  the 
inteliectual  fruit  of  his  learned  leisure  in  later 
years,  a  very  prominent  pldce  belongs  to  his 
Burnet  lectures  on  “The  Religion  of  the  Sem¬ 
ites.  ”  These  lectures  have  been  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  prehistoric  religions,  and  as  throwing  im¬ 
portant  light  on  several  topics,  such  as  the 
origin  and  import  of  sacrifice. 


A  PICTURESQCK  CORNER  OF  OCR  COUNTRY. 

Few  of  us  know  the  loveliness  of  the  West 
Virginia  mountain  and- valley  country.  Few' 
of  us  dream  of  delightful  resting  places  it 
offers  to  summer  travellers.  Capen  Springs  is 
one  of  these.  It  nestles  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  nooks  of  the  great  North  moun¬ 
tain  and  overlooks  the  storied  Shenendoah  val¬ 
ley.  It  is  the  abode  of  peace  and  quiet,  the 
place  of  places  to  find  rest  and  the  recuperation 
of  jaded  powers.  There  is  a  good  hotel  there, 
the  particulars  of  which  may  be  learned  from 
our  advertising  columns. 
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Cleaning  House. 

Hard  work  or  easy  work,  just 
as  you  choose.  If  you  find  it 
hard  work,  it’s  because  you 
won’t  use  Pearline. 

You’d  rather  waste  your  time  and 
your  strength  with  that  absurd  rub¬ 


bing  and  scrubbing. 

Of  course  it’s  hard — that’s  why  Pearline 
was  invented — that’s  why  Pearline  is  a 
household  word.  You  don’t  know  how 
e.3sy  it  can  be.  until  you  let  Pearline  do 
the  work.  Then  house-cleaning  slips  right  along. 
It  is  over  before  you  know  it. 

Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you  “  this  is  as  good  as”  or  “  the  same 
*3dlU  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you 
$4.  «  something  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest  thing — send  it  back. 

K  JjaCK  J.fMES  PVLE,  New  York. 
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w  FOR  ALL  SIX.  m0 

How  Are  We  Able  to  Do  It? 

These  Spoons  were  made  up  especially  for  the  World’s  Fair  trade,  by 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd., 


and  were  left  on  their  hands.  In  order  to  diM)ose  of  them  Quickly,  we  make  this  unheard  of  offer.  SIX  SOI  VKNIK  SPOONS,  after  dinner 
coffee  size.  HEAVY  COIN  SILVER  PLiATED,  with  GOLD  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  representing  a  different  buildii^  of  the  World’s 
Fair.  The  handles  are  finely  chased,  showing  head  of  Columbus,  and  dates  14»2-180S  and  wording  “World’s  Fair  City.’’  They  are  genuine 
works  of  art,  making  one  of  the  finest  souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair  for  $0.00 ;  we  now  offer  the  balance  of  this 
stock  at  ONLY  09  CENTS.  Sent  in  elegant  plush  lined  case,  properly  packed,  and  express  prepaid  to  any  address.  Send  Postal  Note  or  Cnr- 
rency.  Mopev  cheerfully  refunded  if  goods  are  not  as  represented. 

LEONARD  HANUFACTURINQ  CO., 

Sole  Agente,  Dept,  A251,  20  Adams  Street ,  Chicago^  lU^ 

What  the  “Christian  at  Work”  of  New  York  haa  to  say  In  their  lesue  of  March  aa,  1894 : 

“These  Spoons  have  been  submitted  to  os,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  send  for  them  will  be  exceedinely  gratified  to  receive  snch  dainty  and  useful  souve¬ 
nirs  of  the  Worid’s  Fair  as  these  Spoons  are.  The  Leonard  Manufacturing  Company  will  promptly  and  without  question  return  the  money  sent  in  payment  if  the 
Spoons  fall  to  give  satisfaction.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so.” 


DR.  WILLIAN  McLURE  THOMSON. 

The  telegraph  was  received  here  yesterday 
announcing  the  death  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Thomson,  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  born  at  Spring- 
dale,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  December  31, 
1806.  He  was  the  third  of  seven  sons,  who, 
with  one  daughter,  were  born  in  the  home  of 
those  eminent  saints,  the  Rev.  John  Thomson 
and  Miss  Nancj’  Steele,  his  wife,  at  Spring- 
dale.  The  father  many  years  ago  “entered  in¬ 
to  life”  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  He  was  a  gift¬ 
ed  man  in  the  pulpit  for  many  years.  The 
story  of  his  Springfield  ministry  is  well  told 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James,  who  is  now  pastor. 
Although  his  early  advantages  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try  were  small,  he  became,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
of  the  Bible,  reading  them  with  great  ease. 
He  was  wont  to  use  them  at  family  worship. 
He  was  a  stirring  revival  preacher.  One  of  his 
sermons  still  lives  in  tradition  for  its  pathos 
and  power,  “Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  in¬ 
to  the  ark.  ”  Even  when  he  was  an  octogena¬ 
rian  his  ministrations,  especially  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  were  beautiful  and  tender.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  them  still  lingers  here,  where  he  dwelt 
in  the  peace  of  the  abundant  entrance  into 
everlasting  life  which  awaited  him. 

James,  the  oldest  son,  and  John  Steele,  the 
second  son,  were  prepared  for  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  by  their  father,  and  were  graduated  un¬ 


der  Dr.  Robert  W.  Bishop  in  1825.  The  next 
year,  1826,  William,  the  third  son,  was  gradu¬ 
ated.  He  was  converted  that  year  at  a  camp 
meeting  at  Sharon,  under  the  ministry  of  that 
noted  preacher,  the  Rev.  James  Gallagher. 
By  a  happy  providence,  William,  a  member  of 
Miami  University,  was  home  for  the  Sabbath, 
It  became  his  “birthday  into  eternal  life." 
He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  as 
a  foreign  missionary. 

In  1826  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  and 
in  1832  started  for  the  Holy  Land.  With  two 
needed  intermissions  in  his  work,  he  was 
forty-three  years  in  it.  He  became  an  author¬ 
ity  in  Bible  archeeology  and  Scripture  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  published  several  review  arti¬ 
cles  and  books,  but  the  work  which  is  sure  to 
keep  him  in  remembrance  is,  “The  Land  and 
the  Book,”  published  in  New  York,  1859,  and 
London,  1860.  It  was  extensively  circulated. 
In  1880-86  he  recast  the  work  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  it,  extending  it  to  three  beautiful  vol¬ 
umes.  The  Harpers  embellished  and  printed 
the  work  magnificently. 

In  1876  he  retired  from  his  missionary  work, 
and  has  spent  his  life  chiefly  since  in  New 
York  and  Denver.  Full  of  religious  fervor, 
cheerful  as  a  young  man,  with  an  easy  utter¬ 
ance  and  illustration,  he  was  a  delightful  com¬ 
panion.  In  1892  I  met  him  at  Denver,  serene 
as  the  autumn  evening  when  we  looked  to- 
1  gether  from  his  window  out  on  “The  Snowy 


Range.”  Not  demonstrative,  he  was  at  peace 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  life. 

As  I  thought  of  him  that  day,  the  Spring- 
dale  home  came  to  mind.  The  minister  and 
his  devoted  wife  have  entered  into  rest. 
James,  the  oldest,  and  John  Steele,  the  next, 
and  Alexander,  for  many  years  the  Treasurer 
of  Wabash  College,  and  Samuel  Steele  Thom¬ 
son,  thirty-nine  years  in  the  Wabash  Faculty, 
all  served  God  and  His  Church  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  Wabash  College.  Mary,  the  only 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  the  largest  ben 
efactor  of  Wabash  Collie,  the  late  Edwin  J. 
Peck  of  Indianapolis.  Their  life  as  a  family 
has  been  wonderfully  identified  with  the  birth 
and  growth  of  Wabash  College.  That  Chris¬ 
tian  home  in  Springdale  was  a  full,  flowing 
spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  still  making 
glad  many  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  If 
Wabash  lives — I  am  sure  it  will — the  names  of 
John  Thomson  and  his  saintly  w’ife,  and  their 
sons  will  live  with  it. 

Of  that  family  Alexander  Thomson  of  Craw¬ 
fordsville  is  the  only  survivor.  Venerable  in 
years,  rich  in  wisdom,  sweet  in  Christian 
charity,  he  still  abides  here,  honored  and  be¬ 
loved  by  all  who  know  him.  He  alone  sur¬ 
vives  of  the  occupants  of  the  Springdale  home, 
where  the  most  blessed  of  mothers  taiight 
them  the  way  to  a  better  home,  even  a  heav¬ 
enly,  and  where  the  saintliest  of  fathers  taught 
his  daughter  and  sons  to  love  God,  and  also 
led  them  along  an  illuminated  path  to  the 
wider  life  of  learning  and  practical  goodness. 

May  the  Church  in  this  day  have  thousands 
of  that  kind  of  homes  in  which  to  train  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  best  living  on  earth  and  also  for 
heaven. 

Wabash  College.  Crawfoidsville,  April  9, 1894. 
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Now  is  the  Time 

When  your  bodily  condition 
must  hare  careful  attention.  If 
you  are  tired  out  from  over¬ 
work,  if  your  blood  has  become 
impure,  if  you  feel  indisposed 
to  exertion  of  nny  kind,  if  your 
food  does  not  digest,  if  your 
appetite  is  i>oor,  you  should 
immediately 

Purify  your  Blood 

and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
take  Hood's  isars?  pat  ilia.  Your 
appetite  will  be  increased,  your 
digestion  improved,  you  will 
not  tidve  that  tireJ  feeling  any 
moie.you  will  teel,in  tbc  worits 
of  thousands  of  people  who 
have  taken  Hood's  Sarsaparillt, 
“  Like  a  new  person.”  Be  sure 
to  get  only 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

the  Ideal  Spring  Medicine, 
iServe  Tonic  and  Biood  Buritier. 


Hood’s  Fills  are  especially  prepared  to  be  taken  with 
Hooo's  Sarsaparilla.  l!5c.  per  box. 


i;  UNCLE  SAM’S  naa 

^gces  everywhere  and  will  bring  you 
^  for  the  a<^hing  a  liberal  trial  (Quantity  of 

isms 

^4  A  trial  will  surprise  yon.  It’s  nnlike  any  other.  | 
^  It’s  absolntely  harness.  Send  addi^  to 

»  The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO., 

H  72  John  St.,  New  York. 

K  Box  p<iet-paid,  16  eta.  I 

K  IVu  sold  ev^Twbere.  j 


Grand  NATiONAL  AWARD  < 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-UROCHE 


AH  DfVIGOMTIHG  TOHia 

CONTAIMNU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AND 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

laltfla,  iBdigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite.etc. 


DEAFNESS 

ANO  HEAD  NOISES  atuEveo  sv  umno 

IILSOrS  COMMOI  SEISE  EUR  DRDMS. 

H«w  •deatifle  iBweatioii,  tatirely  differeat  ia 
eoaitraetioa  fktaa  all  othar  darieet.  Aiaitt  the 
deaf  wbea  all  other  derioee  fall,  aad  where  aiedi- 
eal  ekill  hae  (iTea  ao  relief.  They  are  safe, 
eomiftrtahle  iM  laviaible;  have  ao  wire  or  etriaf 
attaehmeat.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WULBOM  MAm  DRUM  CO. 
VHntioB thi. I>.p.r.  LOUISVILLE,  KV 


PjO-NOcM.  aMt«TMr«h.X.T. 
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THE  RCHSIAN  THISTLE. 

Congress  has  under  discussion  the  $1,000,000 
hill  for  destroying  the  Salsola  Kali  tragus, 
popularly  known  as  the  Russian  thistle  or 
cactus.  Senator  Hansbrough  of  North  Dakota, 
is  the  manager  of  this  measure,  which  he  has 
urged  vigorously. 

It  is  evident  that  Congress  would  create  a 
precedent  if  it  should  enter  certain  states  and 
begin,  through  its  agents,  the  digging  up  of 
weeds  and  the  extermination  of  uoxious  plants 
upon  farms  privately  owned.  Yet  this  it 
might  have  to  do  in  order  to  carry  out  effect¬ 
ually  the  measure  originally  proposed.  It  is 
true  that  a  step  in  a  similar  direction  may 
seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the  irrigation 
laws.  But  in  reality  the  setting  apart  of  res¬ 
ervoirs  and  similar  work  cannot  be  classed 
with  employing  men  to  till  and  improve  lands. 
The  actual  construction  of  ditches  for  the 
watering  of  particular  farms  might  be  a  case 

Earallel  to  the  one  proposed,  but  that  has  not 
een  undertaken  by  Congress  on  lands  taken 
up  under  homestead  laws,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be. 

It  is  now  proposed,  therefore,  in  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  Mr.  Kyle,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  exterminating  the 
Russian  thistle  in  the  states  where  it  exists, 
and  divide  the  $1,000,000  among  the  states  in 
proportion  to  that  estimated  cost  for  each, 
taking  an  obligation  from  the  governor  that 
his  share  of  the  sum  “will  be  expended  in 
connection  with  any  other  sum  or  sums 
which  may  be  provided  in  his  state,  whether 
by  taxation  or  voluntary  contribution  for  that 
purpose  in  exterminating  said  thistle  in  his 
state.”  Prior  to  this  distribution  a  sum  suffi¬ 
cient  for  paying  the  government  agents  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  is  to  be 
deducted. 

The  aim  is  to  avoid  the  constitutional  ob¬ 
jection  by  giving  the  money  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Governors  of  the  states  for  disburse¬ 
ment.  There  seem  to  be  several  theories  on 
which  this  legislation  is  asked.  One  is  that 
the  weed  was  brought  to  this  country  by  im¬ 
migrants  who  came  here  under  our  national 
laws.  The  report  of  the  committee  says  that 
it  came  from  Russia,  about  1878,  in  some 
black  flax  seed,  which,  being  sown,  developed 
the  plant  about  1880,  in  South  Dakota.  It  is 
said  to  have  spread  more  or  less  in  two-thirds 
of  the  grain-growing  regions  of  that  state, 
and  upon  nearly  one-third  of  the  arable  land 
of  North  Dakota,  and  in  parts  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 

A  second  ground  for  the  intervention  of 
Congress  is  that  if  the  states  should  undertake 
the  extirpation  of  the  thistle  from  the  culti¬ 
vated  lands,  it  would  reappear  upon  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  Taking  the 
states  just  spoken  of,  it  is  asserted  that  out  of 
4o,ool,G00  acres  in  North  Dakota  the  United 
States  government  holds  19, 500,  .555;  out  of 
50,643,200  acres  in  South  Dakota  it  holds 
13,006,396;  out  of  49,077,3.59  acres  in  Nebraska 
it  holds  10,799,332;  out  of  .53,4.59,840  acres  in 
Minnesota  it  holds  6,510,611 ;  out  of  92,016,640 
acres  in  Montana  it  holds  74,.5.58, 143;  out  of 
34,511,360  acres  in  Wisconsin  it  holds  871,087. 
In  the  aggregate  it  bolds  about  one-third  of 
the  acreage  in  the  states  mentioned  as  affected 
by  the  weed. 

The  report  of  the  committee  suggested  that 
while  this  pest  is  novel  in  being  like  no  other 
which  has  threatened  our  material  interests, 
yet  the  dangers  from  it  to  agriculture  are 
greater  than  those  which  threatened  the  cat¬ 
tle  interests  from  pleuro  pneumonia  ten  years 
ago.  In  1844  Congress  passed  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  extirpating  that  disease  among  the 
cattle  herds,  and  it  proved  effectual.  The 
cost  is  said  to  have  been  about  twice  as  great 
as  what  is  now  asked  for  exterminating  the 
Russian  thistle,  and  it  is  still  considered  an 
economical  outlay.  But,  after  all,  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  Secretary  Morton,  who  among 
all  government  officers  should  have  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a^' culture  at  heart,  come  home  with 
force.  “Will  the  owners  of  these  lands,”  he 
says,  “unanimously  consent  to  their  invasion 
at  any  and  all  times  and  seasons  by  the  hired 
weed  killers  of  the  general  government?  Will 
landowners  and  railroads  submit  to  a  Federal 
authority  at  Washington,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  invading  their  real  property  and  inter* 
ferii^  with  its  tillage?  Do  you  lielieve  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  legally  empower 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its 
agents,  to  enter  upon  private  lands  for  the 
purposes  mentioned?” 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  offered  by  Mr. 
Kyle  would  apparently  obviate  tbeee  scruples 


JAMES  C.  WILSON, 

PXTXNTXE  AND  MANUFACTCKEK, 

74  Went  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Send 't  two-cent  «tamps  for  tlln8tr»ted  catali.inie. 


ROLLING  PARTiTlOno 

For  dlriclinir  churchrs  and  schools.  Sound-proof  nnd  air-tight. 
In  various  kinds  of  wood.  SOtl  churches  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions  are  u-ii.R  them. 

VKNKTIAX  BLIXnS  IN  ALL  W'<H>I>S. 


Miss  Maria  Parloa 

is  admitted  to  be  a  leading  American  au¬ 
thority  oil  cooking ;  she 

Says  “Use 

a  good  stock  for  the  foundation  of  soups, 
sauces,  and  many  other  thinirs,  and  the 
best  stock  is 

Liebig  Company’s 
Extract  of  ^ef” 


100  of  Miss  Parlca's  recipes, 
sent  grois  by  Daucliy  &Co., 
27  Park  Place.  New  t  ork. 


M^UIICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

LlABayt  oar  9  drawer  walnnl  or  ook  iHk 
"lAroTe^  Hifh  AraSlaforaewlDxmachiM 
Dcly  tioiahedt  nkkel  plated, adapted  to  light 
heary  work;  raaranteed  forlOieartt  with 
1  AatoawtieBobbla  wlader,  Self-Threadlat  Cylla* 
Ider  8hattlo«8«ilf>Se(tiBg  Bieedio  and  a  complete 
tset  of  Stoel  Attaehfati;  ahipped  aoy  where  oa 
to  Day*a  TiiaL  No  money  required  la  advance. 
TSjOOOoow  laaa*«^*orld^Falr  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach* 
Bkenta.  ^y  from  factory  aad  aave  dealer's  and  afent'i  profits. 

Cat  nie  Oat  and  tend  U^day  for  machine  or  targe  free 
r  KKC  eatalerne,  teetlmoniale  and  Glimpaea  of  tha  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  aFG.  CO.  312  Wtbtik  An.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lovely  Complexion. 


Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin. 

Have  you  freckles,  moth,  black-heads,  blotches, 
ugly  or  muddy  skin,  eczema,  tetter,  or  auy 
other  cutaneous  blemish  ?  Do  jrou  want  a 
quick,  permanent  and  absolutely  infallible  cure, 
FRBB  OF  COST  to  introduce  it?  Some¬ 
thing  new,  pure,  mild  and  so  harmless  a  child 
can  use  or  drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so, 
send  your  full  Post-office  address  to 

wima  HACMUE  E.  niLETTB, 

1S4  Tlae  Street,  CtaeUuustL  Ohio. 

,  ^  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERVWHBRE. 


ASsRiArrai. 


?  Why  ? 

Look  Like  This 
Dehts  Toothache  Cum 

TooTMAenc  i  smtantl  v 
(•UAMAWrCK*) 

Doa'T  Tau  lananona.  Alldaalart. 
eraaad  15«to 

C.S.  OCMTACO.eMTnotT  m 


April  26.  1894. 
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Scrofula 

is  Disease  Germs  living  in 
the  Blood  and  feeding  upon 
its  Life.  Overcome  these 
germs  with 

Scott’s 

Emulsion 

the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil, 
and  make  your  blood  healthy, 
skin  pure  and  system  strong. 
Physicians,  the  world  over, 
endorse  it. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  Substitutes! 

Pnpare.^  by  Scott  i,  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  DruggisU. 


PnFF  Send  us  your  full  came  and  r.d- 
1  nHIL  dress  anil  «ve  will  send  vou  a  box 
of  our  tiiirnt  luc  ci}:ars.  retMil 
BBS  value  for  $2.98. 

In  order  t<>  introduce  ihisbrand  we  willsrnd 
von  FKKE  this  elegant  watch,  stem  w  ind 
and  stem  set,  gold  finished,  beaiiliCulIv 
engraved  and  e<]usl  in  apiwaraiK-e  and 
good  a  time  keeper  as  the  average 
$1^5. (HI  gold  tilled  watch.  U’e  send 
the  &0  cigars  and  wau-h  tcgeilur 
C.O.  D.,  coat  only  Yon 

examine  them  at  the  express 
office  and  If  sotlsfactory  pay  the 
I  agent  the  amount  and  thvy  are 
I  yours.  Write  to-day.  Mention 
whether  you  want  ladies’  oi 
gents’  slse'watch.  Address, 

THE  NATIONAL  MFB.  t 
IMPORTINB  CO., 

33t  Curbora  St.,  ChiUEC,  IlL 


HMISKMLh^S 

OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme¬ 
dy  for  all  Diseases 
of  the  skin.  Can 
be  had  of  your 
Druggist  at 
50  cents 
a  box.  ^ 


be¬ 
cause 
of  its 
efficacy 
removing 
all  Pimples, 
Blotches  and 
Freckles  and  also 
imparting  a  healthy 
action  to  the  skin, 
JOHNSTON , 
HOLUtWAY  &  CO., 
Pblladelphla. 


Californja^  Grape  Cure. 

Delicious  as  a  Bunch  of  Ripe  Grapes 

Sanitag  Orape  Food  is  Unfermented,  Concen¬ 
trated  and  Absolutely  Pure. 

Nervous  people  will  find  it  sootbina  and 
strengthening. 

Sufferers  from  impaired  digestion  find  its  use 
grateful  and  nourishing. 

Mothers  with  weak  and  sickly  children  find 
it  invaluable  both  for  themselves  and  their 
offspring. 

A  most  delightful  and  refreshing  beverage, 
and  positively  non-alcobolic,  fitted  for  the 
table  or  sacrament. 

IT  IS  NOT  COSTLY. 

The  contents  of  a  pint  bottle,  when  prop¬ 
erly  diluted  for  use,  are  equal  to  ot  e-balf  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  food.  Sold  by  druggists  and  gro¬ 
cers. 

Send  your  address  to  any  of  our  agencies  and 
receive,  postpaid,  a  booklet  telling  all  about 
Orape  Food. 

New  York  Selliog  Agent,  NORMAN  BAR¬ 
BOUR.  77  Wsaren  Strtet. 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co., 

Los  Oatos,  California. 

Oeoeral  ICtMtern  Agency. 

145  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Boston:  700  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Oeneral  Pacific  Agency, 

406  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


of  Secretary  Morton  by  putting  the  practical 
execution  of  the  crusade  in  the  bands  of  the 
governors  of  the  states,  who  would  then 
make  the  contracts  with  the  various  owners 
of  lands.  But,  after  all,  there  would  still  he 
the  question  of  the  public  lands  to  consider, 
and  it  might  be  argued  that  Congress  would 
do  its  part  by  clearing  and  protecting  the 
latter.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the 
recent  Senate  debate  no  mention  was  made  of 
a  single  legislature  in  the  states  concerned 
making  even  a  small  apj.ropriation  toward 
relieving  itself  from  this  pest. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  SEEKER. 

If  a  Christian  man,  he  should  accept  his 
condition  as  divinely  ordered  for  his  good, 
not  as  a  permission  to  be  idle,  but  rather  as  a 
direct  incentive  to  effort,  and  therefore — 

He  should  not  hesitate  to  work  longer  and 
harder  day  by  day,  to  find  employment,  than 
he  did  when  employed.  Many  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eight  or  ten  hours  daily  labor  will, 
when  unemployed,  spend  but  an  hour  or  two 
each  day  seeking  employment,  and  complain 
at  his  non- success. 

The  seeker  for  any  good  thing  should  work 
as  if  all  depended  upon  him,  and  trust  as  if 
all — even  his  “daily  bread” — must  come  from 
God. 

He  should  be  patient,  persevering  and  hone¬ 
ful,  for  his  Heavenly  Father  knows  his  need, 
and  may  have  some  better  thing  in  store  for 
him  than  that  he  has  lost,  or  is  hoping  for. 
Many  a  man  has  been  thus  “shut  in“  by 
Providence  that,  in  due  time,  he  might  be 
let  out  into  larger  fields  of  usefulness  and 
success. 

Twice  in  my  own  experience  I  have  been 
compelled,  in  sadness  and  disappointment,  to 
surrender  my  business  and  give  up  seemingly 
all  I  had  gained  by  laborious  effort  that  I 
might  be  led  “by  a  way  that  I  knew  not”  into 
better  things.  And  many  a  time  have  doors 
of  influence  which  I  would  gladly  have  en¬ 
tered  been  closed  to  me,  that— as  I  now  see — 
I  might  enter,  through  others  not  of  my 
choosing,  into  labors  more  fruitful  for  good. 

The  experience  of  non- employment  should 
therefore  be  met  by  Christian  men  with  cour¬ 
age  and  faith,  and  even  if  one  is  led  through 
such  experience  into  new  and  untried  fields  of 
effort.  God  leading  him,  he  can  safely  say 
“Lead  Thou  me  on.” 

Our  master  who  has  said  “to  every  man  his 
work”  will  help  us  to  find  ours,  and  even  if 
parted  from  much  we  have  held  to,  and  de¬ 
pended  upon,  we  may  surely  know  that 
.  .  .  .  “we  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  love  and  care.” 

The  fact  that  the  best  opportunity  of  our 
lives  for  self-improvement  or  special  Christian 
work,  may  come  with  enforced  leisure  from 
usual  cares  and  duties,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  This  opportunity  is  God  given,  there¬ 
fore  use  it  for  its  highest  purposes,  its  noblest 
ends ! 

“Trials  must  and  will  befall. 

But  humble  faith  to  see 
Love  inscribed  upon  them  all. 

This  is  happiness  to  me.  ” 

At  nearly  threescore  I  look  back  without 
regret  on  years  of  sickness  and  trial,  of  dis¬ 
couragement  and  inability  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness — long  since  past — for,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  they  were  so  used  as  to  enrich  and 
strengthen  all  my  subsequent  life. 

If  not  a  Christian  man,  this  experience  of 
trial  may  be  God’s  message  to  him  in  mercy 
saying. 

Other  helpers  have  failed,  look  unto  me ! 

Other  refuges  are  closed,  come  unto  me ! 
Why  should  he  not  then  “Seek  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God”  that  all  things  needful  may,  in 
God’s  own  time  and  way,  be  “added  to”  him. 
“It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Heavenly  Father 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.  ” 
Daniel  E.  Noyes. 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OP  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 

ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  alTairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  New  York,  Sept.  28.  lias.’’ 

£.  S.  FRENCH,  241  Y-Pres.  aii4i  Nnpt.  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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United  StetM  Btooki,  (Market  Telne)  •  1,469,875  OO 

Bank,  Tmat  Oo.,  and  Bailroad  Btooka  and  Benda, 

(Market  Vilne),  ....  3,584,406  00 
State  and  Olty  Bondi,  (Market  Valte),  -  916,214  74 

Bondi  ft  Mortnfoa,  being  flnt  lien  on  Beal  Eatate,  011,038  3C 
Loana  on  Stooka,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  347,800  00 

Preminma  nnoollaoted  and  in  banda  of  Agente,  685,630  0i 

Intereet  dne  and  loomed  on  lit  Jan.,  1898,  27,327  4 


19,838,764  4m 


XXABILITUCS. 

OwkOuital, . $3,000,000  00 

Baaorva  ntminm  Fud,  ...  4,225,113  00 

BoairTo  for  Unpaid  Laaata  and  dalmi,  -  834,401  63 

Bot8upln%  -  -  -  •  1,279,239  83 

$8,338,754  44 


DAMIBUi  A.  HKAliD.  Prealdent. 

}  Vtce-Pmaidenta. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  1 
THOMAS  B.  ORBXNE, 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

as  FIFTH  AVENITE. 

The  regular  Wednesday  meeting  of  April  18tb 
was  well  attended,  and  presided  over,  as  usual, 
by  the  President. 

The  entertaining  report  of  the  Tripoli  ‘orls’ 
School  by  Miss  LaGrange,  cannot  be  given  in 
full,  but  the  following  quotation,  a  prayer 
offered  by  a  little  pneumonia  patient  on  her  i 
sick  bed  is  characteristic:  “O  Lord,  make  me 
well,  so  I  wont  have  to  take  this  broth.  Bless 
father  and  mother  and  help  them  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  peace.  Bless  my  sister  and  send  her 
a  boy,  that  her  father-in-law’s  family  may 
love  her.  Bless  my  brother  and  make  him 
strong  to  teach.  Bless  my  sister  Tisbenma 
and  send  her  a  good  bridegroom  !” 

The  leader  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  was  to 
meet  the  mothers  of  both  Miss  Holmes  and 
Miss  LaGrange  at  the  meeting  at  Binghamton, 
and  how  inspiring  it  was  to  see  there  the 
list  of  missionaries  who  have  gone  out  from 
that  Presbytery,  a  “roll  of  honor”  indeed,  to 
be  coveted  by  other  Presbyteries.  And  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  Syria  missionaries,  Mrs.  Dennis 
said  one  of  her  letters  from  there  told  of  Miss 
Louise  Law,  who  went  last  year  to  Sidon ; 
she  is  learning  the  language  rapidly  and  win¬ 
ning  favor  on  all  sides. 

The  Secretary  for  India  read  a  good  letter 
from  Miss  Miner  at  Ratnagiri,  dated  March 
7th.  The  photograph  of  the  missionaries  at 
that  station  gave  an  added  interest.  Two  of 
these  are  ladies  working  under  our  Board, 
but  sent  out  from  England  and  supported  by 
the  Zenana  Society  of  London. 

The  sad  news  of  Mr.  Ferris's  death  had 
reached  them.  He  had  gone  to  Bombay  to 
see  to  the  purchase  of  property  for  the  long- 
needed  health  resort  for  our  workers,  and  died 
in  Pona.  It  is  a  great  blow  to  our  work  and 
the  missionary  force  in  India. 

Miss  Miner  told  of  several  of  the  girls  in 
whom  she  is  interested.  One  young  girl  of 
twelve  had  been  away  to  be  married,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  her  wedding  finery  and  jewels.  She 
promised  to  still  come  to  school,  but  had  not 
appeared  since.  In  a  Boys’  School,  two  miles 
away,  where  she  goes  to  give  the  religious  in¬ 
struction,  Miss  Miner  teaches  them  to  sew  and 
make  their  own  clothes.  In  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  they  will  hold  the 
work  in  their  toes,  sew  backward,  and  use  no 
thimbles!  And  their  own  methods  seem  to 
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serve  them  best.  The  study  of  Marathi  still 
occupies  much  time,  and  the  pundit  comes 
every  day.  As  she  pays  visits  in  the  homes, 
her  heart  gets  far  ahead  of  her  stammering 
tongue.  The  greatest  need  at  present  is  for  a 
Bible  woman. 

The  next  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Gilbertson  of 
Lahore,  India,  whom  we  have  recently  wel¬ 
comed  under  our  Board.  Her  days  are  full 
with  home  duties,  and  little  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  But  she  told  of  the  school  visited 
by  the  government  inspectors,  and  how  three 
of  the  teachers  have  left  off  worshipping  idols, 
which  is  a  step  toward  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  Some  sad  cases  of  early  widowhood 
had  recently  come  under  her  notice.  The 
young  wives  are  left  so  helpless.  She  had 
seen  fifteen  women  mourning  the  death  of  a 
man,  their  hair  loose,  their  breasts  bare,  beat¬ 
ing  themselves  and  wailing  a  dirge  recounting 
his  virtues. 

The  perfect  spring  weather  was  bringing  out 
the  roses,  for  one  of  the  delights  of  life  in  In¬ 
dia  is  that  flowers  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Books  are  much  needed  for  the  Sunday-school 
library.  English  books  that  can  be  rebound 
in  India,  and  that  have  been  discarded  by 
some  Sunday-school  here,  would  be  welcomed. 
The  Westminster  Teacher  and  Woman’s  Work 
are  received  and  enjoyed.  Mr.  Forman  of 
Lahore  has  been  very  ill,  and  much  anxiety 
is  felt  for  him. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  stated  that  later  news  tells  of 
the  recovery  of  this  beloved  father-missionary, 
and  that  when  he  returned  to  his  school  of 
300  native  boys,  they  sprinkled  his  pathway 
with  roses.  He  is  the  one  who,  in  America 
last  year,  grew  so  homesick  for  India  that  he 
went  back  before  his  furlough  was  over. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Mrs.  Hepburn  of 
Japan  spoke  of  Mrs.  Sakurai,  now  in  this 
country.  As  she  may  visit  some  of  our  socie¬ 
ties,  a  word  of  warning  is  in  place.  Quoting 
from  a  letter  from  Tokyo,  her  object  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  She  wants  $50,000  to  start  a  Bible  Wom¬ 
ans’  School  in  Tokyo.  Her  husband  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Mission  wanting  its  sanction  for 
his  wife’s  efforts  to  raise  this  sum,  but  leav¬ 
ing  her  free  to  use  it  for  any  purpose  she 
chose!  It  is  needless  to  say  the  Mission  de¬ 
clined  his  request.  The  writer  adds :  It  is 
marvellous  to  us  that  these  requests  are  even 
considered  at  home.  .  .  .  We  are  pinched  in 
our  work,  while  an  unknown  woman  from  the 
East  calmly  asks  for  a  fortune  for  herself,  and 
so  much  faith  is  placed  in  her  stammering 
words,  sweet  voice,  and  “pale  blue  gown  em¬ 
broidered  with  pink”  (a  dress  which  no  middle- 
aged  mother  in  Japan  ever  dreamed  of  wear¬ 
ing,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  dress  of  a 
dancing  girl),  that  a  company  of  sensible 
American  women  will  believe  that  possibly 
more  good  can  be  accomplished  by  entrusting 
funds  to  her  care  than  by  sustaining  the  regu¬ 
lar  work  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
A  Japanese  said  of  them:  “The  women  of 
America  are  like  children ;  they  will  believe 
whatever  you  tell  them,  and  will  give  you  all 
you  want!”  Madame  Tel  Sono,  the  so-called 
lawyer  who  addressed  many  of  our  societies 
last  year,  is  reported  to  be  living  comfortably 
on  the  money  she  received  to  start  a  school. 

It  was  a  coincidence  that  there  should  be 
present  at  this  meeting  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ben 
Oliel,  who,  with  Mr.  Ben  Oliel,  are  soliciting 
fnnds  for  a  special  work  in  Jerusalem.  How¬ 
ever  extra  and  special  such  a  work  may  be, 
and  their  representation  is  most  attractive, 
we  know  only  too  well  that  such  funds  are 
almost  always  diverted  from  regular  channels 
and  can  we  not  have  all  such  special  money 
and  interest  for  our  own  pledged  and  needy 
work?  Mr.  Ben  Oliel  has  failed  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Board  or  the  General  Assembly 
for  his  efforts.  A  great  deal  of  comment  fol¬ 


lowed  the  introduction  of  this  subject,  and 
Mrs.  Dennis  stated  concisely  how  the  Syrian 
field  is  divided,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
taking  Palestine,  and  our  Board  Northern 
Syria,  so  avoiding  any  conflict  or  overlapping. 
It  would  hardly  be  loyal  to  that  arrangement 
for  us  to  work  in  Jerusalem.  With  so  many 

I  sidelights  thrown  on  . .  ct,  we  surely 

cannot  fail  to  learn  the  great  lessons  of  loyalty 
and  concentration  on  our  own  work. 

I  The  women  who  had  lately  returned  from 
I  Binghamton  were  full  of  interesting  news 
I  about  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  held 
there  last  week,  which  the  women  w’ho  could 
not  go  were  so  eager  to  hear  that  they  gladly 
stayed  much  beyond  the  usual  closing  hour. 
All  reported  the  meeting  to  have  been  one  of 
very  unusual  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Many 
more  delegates  were  in  attendance  than  were 
present  last  year,  and  though  there  was  not 
a  ray  of  sunshine  visible  during  the  days  of 
the  meeting,  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  ladies  and  the  full  attendance  made 
the  weather  seem  a  minor  detail.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  railroad  had  made  most  com¬ 
fortable  arrangements  for  the  New  York 
party,  sending  them  in  a  special  car,  though 
they  were  less  than  the  number  usually  re¬ 
quired  for  that  privilege. 

All  the  Binghamton  arrangements  were  ad¬ 
mirably  made,  and  the  universal  testimony 
was  that  the  ladies  there  fairly  outdid  them¬ 
selves  in  cordial  attention  and  hospitality. 

The  missionaries  were  distinguished  by  their 
yellow  badges,  and  on  the  afternoon  when  a 
special  word  was  asked  from  each  of  them,  at 
the  graceful  suggestion  of  the  Binghamton 
ladies,  as  each  missionary  passed  to  the  plat 
form,  the  audience  rose  to  greet  her. 

Special  stress  was  laid  at  this  annual  meet¬ 
ing  upon  Christian  Endeavor  and  Band  work, 
and  it  was  noticed  how  many  young,  bright 
faces  there  were  in  the  audiences.  In  one  ex¬ 
ercise  where  costumes  of  eleven  peoples  were 
shown,  even  a  reporter  was  pressed  into  the 
Foreign  Mission  service,  posing  as  a  Moham¬ 
medan  gentleman. 

Comments  were  made  on  many  interesting 
features  which  can  only  be  enumerated :  Mrs. 
Wishard’s  admirable  address,  Miss  Bigelow’s 
thoroughly  good  and  interesting  one  on  Japan, 
Miss  Babbitt’s  bright  and  entertaining  talk, 
the  prayer-meeting  on  the  first  morning  in 
charge  of  the  Binghamton  ladies,  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phreys’  notable  question-hour.  Mrs.  Dennis’s 
meeting  of  Presbyterial  officers,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  impromptu  reception  at  the  hotel  just 
before  the  delegates  left.  After  Mr.  Speer’s 
stirring  address,  when  the  offering  was  re¬ 
ceived,  among  the  notes  and  coins  was  found 
a  ring,  an  opal  surrounded  with  diamonds, 
which  some  woman, whose  heart  burned  with¬ 
in  her,  had  dropped  in. 

The  exercise  for  Bands  on  Siam  and  Laos 
given  at  this  annual  meeting  will  be  issued  for 
use  in  time  for  the  May  meetings,  and  may  be 
ordered  from  53  Fifth  Avenue. 
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CONOMER  Valley.— The  address  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stanley  is  changed  from 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  the  hills  above  Newburgh- 
on-the-Hudson,  where  hie  postoffice  is  Cono- 
mer  Valley,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Prof. 
Stanley  has  held  131  public  services  during 
the  past  three  months,  mainly  in  the  churches 
of  Hudson  Presbytery.  Over  300  individuals 
have  arisen  in  these  meetings  and  exprt'ssed 
their  purpose  to  lead  Christian  lives. 

The  Presbytery  op  Lyons  elected  as  com¬ 
missioners  to  Assembly  Minister  Alex.  D.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Elder  George  W.  Oetman ;  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Synodical  Missionary  Congress, 
Drs.  L.  A.  Ostrander  and  A.  Parke  Burgess, 
Rev.  M.  G.  Henry,  and  Elders  George  S. 
Johnson,  O.  Blackman,  and  John  P.  Ruf. 
Mr.  Andrew  Nelson,  a  licentiate  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cayuga,  was  received,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  installation  over  the 
churches  of  Wolcott  Second  and  Victory.  C. 

Syracuse.— Ministers :  Charles  F.  James, 
Allan  D.  Draper ;  Elders :  Arvin  Rice,  Maurice 
A.  Graves  commissioners  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Presbytery  op  Utica  has  ordained 
Messrs.  C  W.  Scovel,  R.  B.  Perine,  and  F.  M. 
McCuskey,  all  seniors  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  The  Rev.  David  S.  Brown  has 
accepted  the  call  to  the  church  in  Pike,  N. 
Y. ,  and  B.  B.  Knapp,  a  senior  in  Auburn, 
that  to  Marathon,  and  Errett  Gates  to  Ocean 
Side  church,  L.  I. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  held  its 
spring  meeving  at  Dunellen  on  April  17th  and 
18th.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Retiring 
Moderator  Rev.  G.  H.  Payson.  Rev.  I.  A. 
Blauvelt,  D.  D.,  succeeded  him  for  the  next 
six  months.  The  reports  from  the  churches 
Were  uniformly  encouraging,  except  in  the 
case  of  benevolent  contributions  which  show 
a  falling  off.  Mr.  Corydon  C.  Tyler,  a  member 
of  the  Crescent  -  avenue  Church,  Plainfield, 
was  received  and  licensed  to  preach.  The 
following  were  elected  commissioners  to  the 
Assembly :  Ministers :  George  F.  Greene, 
George  Buckle ;  Elders:  E.  W.  Barnes.  B.  E. 
Young.  The  following  paper,  prepared  by  a 
special  committee,  was  adopted  by  Presbytery 
as  an  attempt  to  secure  ^rmanency  in  the 
pastorate :  Presbytery  hereby  appoints  a  com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  called  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  Presbytery.  Said  committee  is  placed 
among  the  standing  committees  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  Presbytery 
at  its  annual  fall  meeting  The  functions  of 
this  committee  shall  be:  1st.  To  give  advice 
to  any  pastor  or  to  any  church,  through  its 
Session,  belonging  to  the  Presbytery,  when 
it  is  sought  upon  matters  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  either  pastor  or  church,  or  both. 
2nd.  To  bring  before  Presbytery  for  its  con¬ 
sideration,  when  in  its  judgment  it  is  expedi¬ 
ent  so  to  do,  any  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
the  church  itself,  or  in  the  relation  between 
the  pastor  and  the  people,  concerning  which 
it  has  authentic 'information,  and  which  may 
seem  to  demand  the  interposition  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  This  may  be  done  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery,  or  at  a  pro  re  nata  meeting 
called  for  this  purpose.  3rd.  It  shall  be  the 
privilege  of  any  pastor,  or  elder,  or  individual 
member  of  any  church  in  this  Presbytery  to 
confer  with  any  member  of  this  committee 
upon  any  matter  of  importance  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  church,  such  communication  to 
be  considered  confidential  save  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  judged  advisable  by  said  member  of 
the  committee  to  1^  the  matter  before  the 
whole  committee.  The  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  thus  conferred  with  shall  give  to  such 
person  such  advice  as  to  him  seems  desirable. 
4th.  This  committee  shall  be  convened  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  any  pastor  or  Session,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
a  pastor,  of  any  Board  of  Elders,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  any  matters  upon  which 
they,  as  a  committee,  are  asked  to  give  advice. 
The  counsel  and  opinions  of  this  committee 
are  to  have  no  binding  authority  save  as  they 
are  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  Presbytery. 
5th.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  three 
ministers  and  two  ruling  elders,  to  be  selected, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  older  and  more  experienced 
members  of  Presbytery,  and  to  be  chosen  by  a 
committee  of  Presbytery  appointed  to  make 
nominations  subject  to  confirmation  by  Pres¬ 
bytery.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  to  membership  in  this 
committee:  Revs.  Drs.  Kempshall,  Teal,  and 
McNulty,  and  Elders  H.  C.  Squiers  and  C.  H. 
Langdon.  Jno.  T.  Kerr,  Permanent  Clerk. 


South  Orange.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  ministered  to  by  Dr.  Spining, 
has  received  forty-two  additions  to  its  com¬ 
munion  since  February  1st,  twenty-five  of  the 
number  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Work 
has  begun  on  the  new  parish  house,  which  is 
to  be  a  very  substantial  and  well-appointed 
structure. 

Presbytery  op  Jersey  City.— Commission¬ 
ers  to  Assembly :  Ministers,  Charles  Herr, 
D.  D. ,  Joshua  B.  Gallaway;  Elders,  Robert 
Kerr,  William  A.  Arnold  ;  Alternates :  Minis¬ 
ters,  Jaines  Eells,  Gustav  Schumacher;  Eld¬ 
ers,  William  A.  Gregory,  Philip  Mentnech. 

Atlantic  City.  —  Fourteen  members  were 
added  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  (Dr.  Wm.  Aikman,  pastor)  on 
April  15tb,  eight  by  letter  and  six  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  has 
chosen  as  commissioners  Ministers  Henry  A. 
Harlow,  Henry  F.  Hickok,  D.  D. ,  Thomas  Car¬ 
ter;  Elders,  Wm.  P.  Tuttle,  Holloway  W. 
Hunt,  James  H.  Neighbor. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Flint  held  its  spring 
meeting  in  Caro,  Mich.,  where  Rev.  F.  G. 
Ellett  is  our  efficient  pastor.  Rev.  G.  W.  Bar- 
low.  D.  D. ,  of  Lapeer  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  the  Rev.  Gerrit  Huyser  and  P.  V.  Jen- 
ness,  clerks.  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman  of  Vassar 
preached  the  sermon  on  “Does  God  Answer 
Prayer?”  The  usual  routine  business  was 
transacted,  and  Rev.  D.  H.  Goodwillie  of  Port 
Huron,  with  Elder  E.  D.  Brooks,  M.  D. ,  were 
^poinied  to  the  Assembh',  with  Rev.  J.  R. 
TVewell  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Kingston  alternates. 
The  interest  of  the  meeting  centered  in  the 
reports  from  the  churches  of  the  remarkable 
tokens  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Over  500  have  been  added  to  the 
churches  of  this  Home  Mission  Presbytery, 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  membership  re- 

orted  one  year  ago.  Never  before  has  there 

een  such  again  to  our  churches,  and  “Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow’”  was  the 
language  of  every  heart.  And  in  this  blessing 
we  rejoice  to  note  that  Saginaw  Presbytery 
and  Detroit  Presbytery  and  other  Presbyteries 
have  shared,  so  that  Michigan  has  never  had 
such  a  year  in  its  religious  history. 

G.  S.  W. 

Cassopolis.— Since  the  dedication  of  the 
new  church,  December  10th,  this  church  has 
received  thirty-one  members. 

Additions  to  Michigan  Churches  at  the 
April  communion,  viz :  Flushing,  31 ;  Alpero, 
22 ;  Erie.  30 ,  Ludington,  20 ;  Lansing,  56 ; 
Monroe,  200  (special  meetings)  ;  Linden,  17. 

Morristique. — This  church  received  fifty- 
nine  members  February  28th. 

Detroit. — 180  members  were  added  to  the 
several  churches  on  March  11th. 

Gladstone. --Rev.  W.  W.  Taitof  Lodogs  suc¬ 
ceeds  Rev.  John  Carver  in  this  church. 

Albion— Rev.  R.  R.  Wightman,  a  probation¬ 
er  of  the  Methodist  chur^,  has  been  ordained 
and  is  now  pastor  of  this  church. 

Saginaw.— Rev.  W.  M.  Campbell,  Ph.D. , 
of  Rockford,  Ill.,  is  installed  pastor  of  the 
Washington-avenue  Church. 

Calumet.— This  people  dedicated  in  Febru¬ 
ary  a  812,500  church.  Rev.  D.  Stalker  is  pas¬ 
tor. 


OHIO. 

Findlay.— On  the  first  Sabbath  of  April  the 
astor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev. 

.  R.  Mitchell,  received  fifteen  persons  into 
membership. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Presbytery  op  Kansas  City  has  chosen 
as  commissioners.  Ministers,  William  M.  Pocock 
and  Archibald  McLaren ;  and  Elders  George 
H.  Winn  and  Frank  E.  Kellogg.  ^ 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  held  its  spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  East 
Boston,  beginning  April  17th  ;  present  thirty- 
eight  ministers  and  twenty-one  elders.  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Dewing  was  elected  moderator,  and 
Rev.  Sidney  S.  Conger  temporary  clerk.  The 
stated  clerk.  Dr.  Court,  reported  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  Synod,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  diligence.  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson  was 
released  from  the  pastoral  charge  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Somerville  church. 
Commissions  were  appointed  to  visit,  and  if 
the  way  be  clear,  organize  churches  at  Brock¬ 
ton,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  at  Graniteville, 
Vt.  Dr.  Scott  F.  Hershey  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  install  him  over  the  Columbus- 
avenue  Church,  Boston.  Rev.  Messrs.  Langton 
and  Fields  from  other  denominations,  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Messrs.  James  E.  Frame  and  Robert 
P.  Howie  were  licensed  to  preach.  The  re¬ 
tiring  moderator  preached  the  sermon  from 
Colossians  i.  20,  at  the  evening  meeting. 
Three  delegates  w’ere  appointed  to  represent 
the  Presbytery  at  the  convention  of  the 
“Union  for  Practical  Progress”  to  be  held  in 
Boston.  The  Rev.  Edward  Scofield  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey. 
The  church  at  St.  Johnsbury  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  pastor-at-large  to  visit  and 
act  as  may  be  wise.  Resolutions  supporting 
the  Antrim  church,  and  protesting  against  a 
breach  of  interdenominational  comity  in  or¬ 
ganizing  certain  schismatics  into  a  church, 
were  passed  unanimously.  Rev.  Donald  Mac- 
dougall  was  called  to  New  Bedford.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly  were  elected 
as  follows :  Ministers,  Samuel  C.  Gunn  and 
George  F.  Moore,  D.D.  ;  Elders,  John  Christie 
and  Enoch  C.  Paige ;  Alternates,  Gerhart  A. 
Wilson  and  John  Montgomery,  with  Eldera 
John  A.  Moore  and  Alexander  S.  Calder.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  visit  Fall  River 
churches  and  act  upon  the  application  of  Rev. 
John  Brown  for  the  dissolution  of  his  pastor¬ 
ate.  The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Sid¬ 
ney  Conger  and  the  church  at  Portland  waa 
dissolved.  Commissions  to  visit  churches  at 
South  Farminham  and  Worcester  were  appoint¬ 
ed.  Resolutions  of  condolence  with  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  late  Rev.  Frank  H.  Hinman  were 
adopted,  and  the  moderator  was  authorized  to 
prepare  a  biographical  minute  for  insertion  in 
the  records,  and  the  brethren  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  attend  the  funeral  on  Thursday. 
The  Presbytery  was  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Scotch  Church  of  ^ston  next  fall.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  a  popular  meeting  was  held  in 
union  with  the  Women’s  Board,  and  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Dr.  Hovey,  Mrs.  Doolittle,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  entire  proceedings  were  very  har¬ 
monious,  including  the  discussion  of  the  over¬ 
tures  against  the  Book  of  Discipline,  which 
were  tabled.  Robert  Court,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  CHURCH  HYMNARY  ”^HE^(?0NGREGATI0N.’" 

Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  Pres.  Church,  Fifth  Ave,  Nw  York,  writes  Mar. 
28,  1894:  “The  new  hymn-book  question  came  to  the  front  in  the  ’Old  Firet’  last  winter.  Af¬ 
ter  patiently  and  practically  testing  the  most  recent  productions  in  this  line,  we  unanimously 
decided  to  adopt  the  ‘  Hymnary.  ’  It  has  captured  the  congregation.  The  people  are  as  en¬ 
thusiastically  unanimous  bow  as  the  committee  were  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  It  is  a  rare¬ 
ly  happy  combination  of  old  and  new  hymns,  of  simple  and  difficult  music.  The  percentage 
of  waste  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  a  practical  worship-book,  exhibiting  the  best  results  of 
modern  hymnody  in  a  form  which  permits  them  to  be  mastered  by  the  average  congregation,  it  has  ^uched  high- 
water  mark.  Although  recently  introduced,  it  has  so  won  its  way  into  the  affections  of  the 
Church  that  our  people  already  regard  it  as  an  old  friend.  ” 

Rev.  William  Durant,  Pastor  First  Pres.  Church,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  (place  of 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1894),  writes:  “Our  congregation  already  sings  more  gen¬ 
erally  and  with  more  spirit  from  the  ‘Hymnary’  than  I  ever  heard  when  it  was  using  .  .  . 

book.  It  is  the  best  all-round  hymn  and  tune  book  of  the  century.  ’ ’ 


A  returnable  copy  of  The  Church  Hymnary,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  Psalter,  based  on  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version,  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith’s  Psalter,  based  on  the  Revised  Version,  will  be  sent  free  to  clergymen 
and  music  committees  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

A  Si-page  descriptive  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages  and  price  IM  sent  free  to  any  address. 

riAYNARD,  flERRILL  &  Co.,  Publishers,  43,  45  and  47  East  Tenth  Street,  N.  Y* 
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The  Evangelist  for  *94. 

On  the  First  of  January  The  Evangelist  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  Company,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Field  retaining  the  majority  interest  and 
the  editorship,  but  having  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the 
country.  The  paper  has  been  also  enlarged,  and 
enriched  by  new  Departments,  and  other  features, 
which  will,  it  trusts,  make  it  more  useful  than  ever 
to  the  coming  generation. 


2  Notable  Stories  2 

In  Varying  floods. 

By  Beatrice  Harradan,  author  of  “Ships  that  Pass  in 
the  Night.”  Copyright  American  Edition.  16mo, 
cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  .W  cents. 

A  Modern  Wizard. 

By  R.  Optousnoui,  author  of  “An  Artist  in  Crime,”  “A 
Confilct  of  Evidence,”  etc.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50c. 

The  firgt  edition  of  5000  copies  was  erhatisted  before  the 
date  of  publication. 

Nor  sale  by  all  Hooktellert. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

New  York  and  London. 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  MAY. 


Theological  and  Scientific  Theories  of  an  Evolution 
in  Animated  Nature,  By  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D. 
L.H.O. 

Shows  how  theologians  labored  to  suppress  the  great 
truth  of  evolution,  although  it  had  been  foreshadowed  by 
some  of  their  own  profession. 

Frost-forms  on  Roan  Mountain.  (Illustrated).  By 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Edson. 

A  description,  with  photographic  views,  of  the  strange 
deposits  of  ice  and  snow  that  form  on  a  mountain  top. 
Economic  Uses  of  Non-edible  Fish.  (Illnstrated).  By 
Robert  F.  Waiah. 

Tells  how  menhaden  are  seined  and  converted  into  oil 
and  fertilizers,  each  step  being  shown  in  a  picture. 

Cause  and  Effect  in  Edncatlon.  By  Prof.  C.  Hanford 
Henderson. 

A  stimulating  article  on  a  much  neglected  phase  of  the 
subject. 

OTHER  ARTICLES: 

The  Guests  of  the  Mayflower:  Up  the  Chhinet; 
The  Ice  Aob  and  its  Work,  III.;  Peculiar  Sound 
Effects;  Religious  Beliefs  as  a  Basis  of  Moral¬ 
ity;  The  Sleep  of  Moi.i.usks;  Waste  Products: 
Cotton-seed  Oil:  ancient  and  Mbdi.sval  Chbm- 

ISTBY;  ■’'KETCH  OF  SiK  JOSEPH  HeNBY  GILBERT,  (with 

portrait). 

Editor’s  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Miscel¬ 
lany;  Notes. 
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The 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-school  Work 

Has  Just  Published 

Old  Tabernacle  Theology  for  New  Testament  Times. 

By  R.  Braden  Moore,  D.D.  1  Vol.,  8vo,  83.00. 

IN  bis  preface  Dr.  Moore  explaios  his  plan  and  the  scope  of  his  work  as  follows :  “There  has  been  a  twofold  ob¬ 
ject  in  view.  The  first  has  been  to  learn,  as  clearly  as  may  be.  Just  what  the  tabernacle  was  designed  to  signify 
and  to  teach.  To  learn  this  we  have  felt  the  necessity  of  considering  not  merely  the  sacred  structure  and  its 
furniture,  but  its  ritual  and  its  lavs  as  well.  We  want  the  whole  of  the  light  which  God  threw  around  ih.*  place 
of  his  abode.  The  second  object  has  been  to  apply  what  might  be  learned  from  the  ancient  symbolism  to  toe  pres¬ 
ent  time,  blending  the  light  of  the  old  and  the  new  so  as  to  make  plsin  to  the  reader  the  relation  of  Mosaism  to  the 
gospel  of  Jesus,  and  to  make  the  blended  lights  nractical,  as  all  sound  doctrine  should  be  viewed  in  the  }>rac((ca) 
wai/.”  Dr.  Moore  has  given  the  subject  long  and  close  attention,  and  has  written  intelligently  upon  it.  The  book 
will  be  of  great  valne  to  clergymen  and  students  of  the  Word. 

The  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs  and  Roll  of  Protestant  Mission¬ 
ary  Martyrs  from  A.D.  1661-1891. 

By  James  Croil.  Author  of  “The  Missionary  Problem,”  etc. 

I  Vol.,  lamo,  75  Cents. 

This  little  volume  furnishes  a  roll  of  Protestant  Foreign  Misdonary  Martyrs  who  have  di‘d  by  violence  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent  as  Christian  Missionaries.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject  of  martyrdom  generally  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  the  English  Reformation  and  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  the  second  part  being  confloed  to  the  era  of  Protestant  missions.  Tbe  sketches  are  brief,  but 
the  information  conveyed  is  thoroughly  trustworthy. 

Richard  Rogers,  Christian. 

By  Alice  Barber  McConnell,  Author  of  “Ruth  Irvine,  M.D.” 

I  vol.,  lamo,  $1.00. 

This  story  has  its  scene  laid  in  a  new  town  on  our  Western  frontier.  It  is  full  or  Interest,  well-written,  racy 
and  bright,  without  a  single  dull  page,  and  Is  good  reading  for  young  Christian  people  everywhere. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

The  Bible  Verified. 

By  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archibald.  1  Vol.,  12mo,  81.00. 

“Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archibald  in  this  book  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  literature.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  tbe  learning  displayed  and  tbe  patient  research  in  archsaology,  the  style  of  the  author  is  so  luminous  and 
felicitous  that  we  find  it  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  books  we  have  ever  read,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  fall 
into  the  bands  of  all  young  men  of  this  doubting  age.  It  is  small  in  size,  but  is  a  charming  array  of  collected  facts 
that  cannot  fall  to  in'erest  all-old  and  young,  preachers  and  people.  Tbe  an’hor  pursues  mainly  the  hiitoric 
method,  and  avails  himself  of  facts,  by  which  be  excites  the  attention  and  convinces  the  mind  The  book  is  never 
dull  and  always  instmetive  and  Interesting.”— From  “Kind  Words,"  Southern  Baptist  Board,  NashtHtte. 

Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work, 

Or  to  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  1331  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

representing  the  Board. 


Desiring  to  secure  a 
Life  of  Chri.t  of  .a- 
perior  merit,  for 
f|  young  pmpls.we  her( 


LIFE  OF  CHRIST 


iwi  Wf  youngpeople.we  her%  ■■■  ■  Mws 

by  offer  ONE  Tll4»VfiAMD  l>01«l.AltS  for  the  beet  MS.,  at  stated  below. 

PVRPOflE. — To  make  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  as  real  and  practical  as 
if  he  lived  and  taught  in  our  streets  to-day,  that  the  reader  may  catch  the  truest 
and  highest  conception  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  of  God's  ideal  lifa 
for  man  as  shown  ns  in  him.  To  enrapture  the  soul  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  life  and  teachings. 
To  bring  the  reader  into  such  close,  loving  relationship  with  him  as  to  care  only  for  his  companionship. 
The  fulFnees  of  it  all  to  be  **  one  "  with  him,  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father.  To  be  changed  from  glory  to 
glor)'  in  his  glorious  presence.  To  make  the  Christian  life  joyous,  majestic,  conquering. 

ttPEf'IFIl'ATlOlItt.— MS.  must  be  received  by  Oct.  1st;  not  over  60,000  words  nor  less  than  40,000. 
Mot  merely  a  descriptive  life,  but  a  story  in  which  the  eiperiences  of  the  8apj>osed  characters  bring  them 
into  intimate  relations  with  Christ  and  his  disciples,  his  circumstances,  experiences  and  teachings.  Style, 
eimple  and  plain;  such  as  will  hold  the  interest  of  children  from  eight  years  and  upwards. 

PARTiCCIjARS.— 'Each  MS.  numbered  as  received.  Receipt  acknowledged  to  the  author,  with  num¬ 
ber  given.  Manuscripts  submitted,  without  names  of  authors,  to  three  judges.  Judgment  based  upon  merits 
as  stated.  Payment  on  completion  of  examination,  and  not  later  than  October  80th. 

WitY  t'MOERTAKK  THE  ROOK.— It  is  not  a  long  one.  Most  books  are  written  first  and  a 
pablisher  sought  afterwards.  You  have  the  additional  chance  of  securing  a  good  price  for  the  book  from 
ua  As  the  time  is  short,  many  cannot  compete.  Few  at  this  season  can  spare  time.  A  choice  book  of  this 
kind  will  always  meet  with  ready  sale.  There  is  nothing  now  in  the  market  which  fills  the  place. 


Depi 


Further  p^icnlars  and  suggestions  on'application.  Address  MS.  and  communications  to  ** 

pmriSMenL  UAYIO  €.  COOK  PtlBLllIHlIirO  CO.,  39  Waakinglvn  AC,  Claleaga.*' 


DR.  FIELD’S 

“Open  Letters”  to  IngersoU. 

These  letters,  reprinted  with  additions,  from  the 
North  American  Review,  can  be  had  in  neat  pamph¬ 
let  form,  for  ten  cents,  postpaid,  on  application  to 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square. 

Book  Buyers  who  are  bewildered  by  the  number  o 
books,  new  and  old,  will  be  greatly  helped  in  making 
a  selection  by  consulting  the  announcements  on  page 
27,  under  the  head  of  "Books  of  Tested  Value,"  where 
will  be  found  an  interesting  selection  of  the  best 
reading  of  the  day. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTLOH  OF  HEW  AML 
SECOHD-HAHO  BOOHS  IH  THE  UHIFERSI 
At  a  great  redaction  from  Pabiishers’  prieee 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naminfi  any  book  you  may  dt 
dre.  and  we  shall  qaote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MJLMMOTH  OAIJ.ZOOVM  WMMM. 

LECGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambera  Street, 

3d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park  NEW  YORK 


April  20,  1S94. 
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Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  these  columns  publishers' 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  ofi 
standard  value.  As  the  lists  i 
will  be  changed  frequently,  ^ 
they  should  be  studied  from' 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de-l 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the; 
best  reading.  i 

Houffhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  j 

BOSTON.  BASS. 

Birhard  Grant  White.  Every-Day  EoKlIsh. ! 
Uimo,  *a.l)0.  ; 

W’ords  and  their  Uses.  12mo.  $2.00:1 
School  Edition.  $1.00.  These  two  books 
are  full  ot  criiicism  of  commoa  sueech.  1 
and  abouud  in  excellent  Suttgesiions.  ; 
England  Without  and  Within.  A  charm- j 
^ng^book  of  travel  observation.  l2mo.  I 

Studies  in  Shakespeare.  Brilliant  essays  ' 
on  varioustopicsconuected  with  Shaaes- 
^are.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top.  $l  75. 

He  possesses  a  rare  faculty  of  delicate  i 
and  acute  literary  criticism  and  insight, 
comblneil  with  a  hardly  less  rare  facuitv  I 
of  cxpresslug  tine  disiiurtionsof  thought."  > 
— r/if  A'atfon  (Xew  York). 


The  Century  Co. 

NEW  ¥OBK. 

The  New  Landes  Domini.  Edited  by  Rev. 
C.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.  12%  hymns,  66s 
tunes. 

The  latest  Church  music  book,  now  being 
adopted  by  all  the  leading  Presbyterian 
churches. 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Prayer  Beeting. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Fifty  cents,  in 
quantities. 

"The  best  prayer-meeting  book  ever 
made. 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Sandsy-Sehool.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  An  ideal  book, 
adapted  to  every  need  of  the  school. 
Cloth  bound,  well  printed:  35  cents,  in 
.quantities. 

Annotations  L'pon  Popnlar  Hymns.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Robinson.  $2  SO. 

Needed  by  every  minister  and  in  eveiy 
home  where  bvmns  are  sung. 

Some  Strann  Corners  of  Our  Country.  By 
t'harles  F.  Lummis.  12mo.  250  pages, 
cloth,  $1.50.  Second  Edition. 

A  book  for  boys  and  girls  ilescribing  the 
wonders  of  the  sonthwest.  Illustrated. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  TOBK  AND  BOSTON. 

Two  Notable  Books  ou  subjects  of  the 
verv  first  importance,  by  Oro.  D.  Herron. 
D.D  ,  Professor  of  ApuUed  Curistianity  in 
Iowa  College,  Oiinnell,  Iowa : 

The  New  Bedemptlon.  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
75  cents ;  leatherette  covers.  40  cents. 

"A  iKiwerfulandChristlyproc  amation." 
— OirtlfKik. 

A  Plea  for  the  Gospel.  16mo,  parti-cloth, 
uiit.  top,  75  cents. 

“Rico  in  the  very  spirit  and  power  of 
Cniist  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
Obi  istlauity."  ConifregatUmnXint, 


I  Rand,  McNally  &  Co, 

CHIDAGO  AND  NEW. TOBK. 


Flcmins  H.  Revell  Co. 

NEW  TOBK,  CHICAGO  AND  TOBONTO. 


llaanal  of  Biblical  Geognwhy.  A  Text 
Book  on  Bible  History.  Especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Bible  and  for  Snnday-school 
Instruction,  containing  Maps,  Plans,  Re¬ 
view  Charts,  Colored  Diagrams,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  accurate  views  of  the 
Principal  Cities  and  Localities  known  to 
Bible  Histery.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut. 
D.D.,  Associate  Editor  Interi  atlonal 
Sunday-school  Lesson  Commentary ;  Su 
perintendeut  of  Normal  Department 
Chantanqua  Assembly,  etc.  VVitb  an  | 
I  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent.  D.D., 

'  Hupei inlendent  of  Instruction  Cbau- 
tanqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
etc.  Leatherette  binding,  $2.75. 

Swedea  and  the  Swedes.  By  William  Wid- 
;  gery  Tboaias.  Jr..  Envoy  Extraordinary 
I  end  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the ' 
i  United  States  to  Swedea  and  Norway,  i 
Large  8vo.  7E0  pages,  328  illustrations. 
Cloth.  $5.1)0:  half  morocco,  M.50:  full  | 
morocco,  $9.00.  Send  for  descriptive  | 
circnlar. 

The  Light  of  Asia.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
with  exhaustive  notes  by  Mrs.  I.  L.  Han  1 
ser.  300  pages.  Cloth,  gold  slda-atamps,  i 
$1.50;  half  morocco.  ^.50. 

“A  task  which,  when  (me  thinks  of  it. ' 
one  must  wonder  was  not  undertaken  be-  i 
fore,  has  been  successtully  performed  by  i 
:  Mrs.  I.  L.  Hauser.”— Utterarj/  World,  Bos-  I 
ton.  I 


A  Deesde  of  Chrlstiaa  Endeavor.  By  Rev. 
D.  .vt.  Pratt.  With  an  Introduction  bv 
the  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt.  D.D.  lllnstra- 
ted,  12mo.  cloth,  $1.00. 

"The  book  is  one  which  Endeavorers  will 
be  glad  to  read  and  to  own ;  and  all  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  history  and  scope  of 
the  Society,  should  take  this  means  of  in¬ 
forming  them«elvee."— The  Interior. 
Attractive  Truths  in  Lesson  and  Story.  By 
Mrs,  A.  M.  Scudder.  Introduction  bv 
Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  Pres.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
13mo.  cloth.  $l.2& 

"The  selections  are  excellent,  the  sug- 
gi^tions  useful,  and  the  ideas  eminently 
practical.”— The  Christian  Advocate  {N.  Y.) 
Children’s  Meetings  and  How  to  Conduct 
'I'hem:  with  Lessons,  Outlines,  Dia¬ 
grams,  Music,  at  d  Helpful  Suggestions. 
By  Lucy  J.  Rider  and  Nellie  MrCarman. 
Introduction  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vin(:eot. 
12mo.  cloth,  net.  $1.00;  Paper,  illustra¬ 
ted  cover,  net,  .50  cents. 

“it  evidently  aims  to  teach  the  leader  to 
talk  with  children  rather  than  to  them ;  to 
encourage  the  memorizing  of  Bible  verses: 
and  to  make  use  of  the  iessous  from  n  - 
ture  as  did  the  Master.  Suuday-scbool 
teachers  as  well  as  the  leaders  ot  children's 
meetings  may  find  here  many  useful  hiots.” 
—The  Odlden  Rule. 


Now  that  Thk  Evanoslist  Is  published 
in  a  shape  convenient  tor  binding,  many  of 


!  New  Pocket  Atlas.  Revised  to  recent  date.  | 
CoDtaining  17 1  pages.  :)9  full-page  colored 
maps:  21  double  page  color^  maps;  80 ; 
pages  statistical  leading  matter.  .5^7j4 
I  inches  in  size.  Round  in  flexible  cover ' 
in  imitation  of  leather.  2Scen'8. 


its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order.  W« 
can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  The  Evanoel- 
IST.  P.  O.  Box  2-130.  New  York  city. 


Read  about  the 
Bureau  of  Information 
on  Parje  29. 


Campfire  Musings 

Life  and  Good  Times  in 
the  Woods. 


Scribner’s  New  Books. 

FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  READING. 

ACCORDING  TO  SEASON.  Talks  about  the  Flowers  in  the  Order  oi 
their  Appearance  in  the  Woods  and  Fields.  By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana. 
ibmo,  7?  cents. 

“Most  charming.  A  fitting  supplement  to  Mrs.  Dana’s  previous  book,  and  the  two  to¬ 
gether  constitute  one  of  the  m^wt  truly  delightful  descriptive  studies  of  nature  which  has  made 
its  appearance  in  recent  years.” — Boston  Advertiser 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  WILD  FLOWERS,  a  Guide  to  the  Names, 
Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Common  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs.  William  Starr 
Dana.  With  104  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee.  Fourteenth  Thousand. 
i2mo,  $i.SO  vet. 

A  Selection  of  Fifty  Plates  from  “How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.” 

Printed  on  special  paper,  suitable  for  coloring  by  hand.  I'he  set,  in  a  portfolio,  $1.00  net. 

JOSIAH  GILBERT  HOLLAND,  a  Memcir.  By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. 

With  portraits  and  illustrations.  lanio,  $1.^0. 

“A  model  biography*,  and  a  valuable  and  at  the  same  time  delightful  addition  to  liter:.- 
lure.” — Boston  Advertiser^ 

OVERHEARD  IN  ARCADY.  By  Robert  Bridges  (Droch).  With  o,  ** 
illustrations  by  O.  Herford,  F.  G.  Attwood,  and  A.  E.  Sterner,  laino,  Si  .2S. 

A  novel  and  attractive  book,  made  up  of  a  series  of  bright  dialogues,  in  which  the  famous 
characters  of  the  stories  of  Howells,  James,  Aldrich,  Stockton,  Davis,  Crawford,  Kipling, 
Meredith,  Stevenson,  and  llarrie,  discuss  their  creators  with  candor,  sympathy,  wit  and  humor. 

BEYOND  THE  ROCKIES. 

A  Spring  Journey  in  California.  Illustrated,  lamo,  $i.so. 

“A  very  seductive  book.  It  is  ptea.santly  written  and  draws  the  reader  on  with  the  unfail¬ 
ing  and  romantic  charm  of  the  countr>*.”— Independent. 

ON  THE  OFFENSIVE. 

An  Army  Story.  By  George  1.  Putnam.  I’mo,  Si.2^. 

“Bright,  breezy  and  wholesome.  'I’he  characters  are  lifelike  and  interesting.” 

^Boston  Sat.  Eve.  Gazette. 

SALEM  KITTREDOE,  and  Other  Stories  By  Bliss  Perry,  lamo,  Si.oo. 

Some  of  the  stories  depict  phases  of  European  life  and  others  deal  with  American  sub¬ 
jects.  All,  however,  have  a  characteristic  charm  both  of  substance  and  of  style. 

ARDI3  CLAVERDEN.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton,  lamo,  $i.so. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  recently  acquired  the  rights  of  this  charming  story  of  Mr. 
Stockton's,  and  now  issue  it  uniform  with  the  author's  other  famous  books. 

NEW  OUTING  BOOKS  :  “  Our  Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them,” 
byJoHN  B.  Grant.  With  04  plates.  Eighth  Thousand.  Oblong,  lamo,  $1 .50  r/eA 
‘‘An  Adventure  in  Photography,”  by  Octave  Thanet.  illustrated,  i2mo, 

$1.50  «e/.  “Art  Out  OF  Doors.”  Hints  on  Good  Taste  in  Gardening,  by  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.  i2mo,  $1.50.  ”  Homes  in  City  and  Country,”  by 
various  authorities.  With  100  illustrations,  8vo,  $2.00. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

About  May  ist, 
I5I-I5S  PiftJi  Ave. 


743-745  Broadway, 
New  York. 

^ _ 


By  Wm.  C.  Gray. 


“Bristling  with  humor,  suggestive  and  sympathetic, 
rich  with  the  observations  of  a  practiced  eye  and  the  re¬ 
flections  of  a  well-stored  mind, ’Campfire  Musiogs’ will 
oe  a  delight  to  every  mature  and  thoughtful  reader.” — 
The  Living  Church. 

"The  hook  is  a  delight,  a  treasn re-house  of  ennobling 
sentiment,  taking  its  color  from  the  very  pigments  that 
natnre  lays  on,  and  with  no  nnspariug  hands.’*— Chrlstiait 
of  Wtnk. 

"A  charming  book.”— The  Advance. 

“The  book  is  delightful.”— Chrisfioii  at  Work. 

‘•Mingled  fun  and  philosophy.”— The  Independent. 

“The  literary  style  Impresses  mo  as  perfect.”- Dr. -4. 
J.  Brown. 

“Beauty  of  expression  and  clearness  of  observation.*'— 
Literary  World. 

‘*It  is  instinct  wltli  the  poetry  of  the  woods  and  lal  es 
and  a  gladness  and  Joy  in  nature.” — The  Graphic. 

"The  brightness  of  sunlight,  the  life  of  shade  are  in 
them.  They  bring  the  fragrance  of  the  fiowers  and  ferns, 
the  resinous  odor  of  the  pines,  the  splash  of  the  wste  s. 
ss  a  delightful  sweet  memory  and  a  siimulating  hope. 
His  philosophy  ia  rare,  playit-g  with  the  commoa  thlng- 
of  every-dav  life,  and  yet  touching  the  great  ns-seen.”— 
United  Pregbuterian. 

‘*Its  cages  glow  with  true  art  and  beautifnl  rhetoric  ” 
—Dr.  W.  S.  Meloy. 

“Very  refreshing  as  well  as  very  amusing,”— The  Uni- 
vergaligt. 

“Genial  and  picturesque,  it  blends  rest  and  labor,  frolic 
and  worship,  wisdom  and  fun.” — ChrUtian  Obeerver. 

‘’None  that  we  recall  have  written  with  theentbusiasm 
and  vigor  of  Editor  Gray  or  have  found  in  the  forest 
such  stimulus  to  thought.” — Ifew  York  Obgerver. 

“It  is  fresh  and  Invigorating  as  a  breeze  from  the 
Rockie-t,  and  ia  chockful  of  cheery  anecdotes,  robust 
philosophy  and  genuine  humor." — Miner  Democrat. 

*‘The  chapters  are  literary  gems  of  the  first  water, 
snarkliug  with  the  lustre  ot  a  fine  imagination,  a  strong 
love  of  nature  and  a  spirit  of  lofty  reverence  aud  hope.” 
Chicago  Poet.  _ 

Two  edit  ions  of  Campfire  Musings  have  been  published 
in  this  country  and  one  in  Scotland. 


Price  $1.50  by  mail.  The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  can 
have  one  copy  of  Campfire  Musiogs  and  01  e  copy  of  The 
Interior  for  one  year  for  f2.50.  This  Is  a  special  offer 
not  before  or  else  where  made.  Address 

THE  INTEBIOB, 
McCormick  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  aSd  ST.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  the  feaeWng 
for<’6«  under  Mr.  stims^oV  pereonel  charse  ns  Buperln- 
tendent  of  Instruction,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tion.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  financial  management  of  the  Institute. 

Ail  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  and  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  opportunities  for  outside  work,  specU  stud¬ 
ies,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  Snpt.  .Tno.  Warl  Stlmsoo, 
140  West  28d  Street.  New  York.  Mr.  Stlmson  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  interested  friends  of 
the  Ibstitnte  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 
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By  B.  HuntinKton  Woodman. 


BETTER  MUSIC  IN  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  Taylor  Ives,  Org^anist  of  the  Classon  Are, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  article  in  a  recent  Evangelist  on  friv¬ 
olous,  unmeaning  tunes,  was  most  timely, 
and  although  Christian  Endeavor  and  similar 
meetings  were  included  as  using  them,  may  I 
speak  particularly  of  the  Sunday-school  and 
of  the  possibilities  there  are  of  singing 
nothing  but  good  music?  It  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  fact  that  “jingle-tunes”,  should  be 
an  especial  feature  of  Sunday-school  singing, 
and  with  these  tunes  we  find  the  most  mean¬ 
ingless  verses,  but  the  very  fact  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  merit  to  words  or  music  which 
can  explain  the  hold  they  have  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  leads  us  to  seek  for  some  reason  why 
popularity  and  rhythm  and  noise  should  be 
preferred  to  beauty  and  merit. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  rapidly  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  churches  to  do  away 
with  music  of  a  sentimental,  worthless  char¬ 
acter,  and  to  use,  both  in  choir  and  con¬ 
gregational  singing,  only  such  as  will  aid  in 
the  worship.  Many  who  are  interested  in 
this  improvement  find  it  very  hard  to  overcome 
prejudice  and  difficult  to  make  some  minis¬ 
ters  and  committees  believe  that  the  people  can 
understand  it,  and  that  they  need  the  best. 
Those  in  charge  of  our  Sunday-schools,  where 
are  young  minds  free  from  prejudice  and 
eager  to  learn,  seem  to  take  little  interest  in 
this  important  feature  of  their  service  beyond 
making  an  effort  to  select  what  they  call 
“lively”  music,  which  tliey  claim  the  children 
can  easily  learn,  and  in  the  singing  of  which 
the  school  will  get  a  stirring  up. 

From  the  following  advertisements  which  I 
have  recently  seen,  it  would  seem  that  the 
dozens  of  collections  of  the  most  worthless  and 
trashy  hymns  and  tunes  fail  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand:  “Poems  for  songs  or  hymns  written  to 

order.  Mrs.  F.  N.  R. , - ,  Fla.”  “Mrs.  A. 

H.  B. ,  hymn  writer, - ,  Penn.”  The  next 

gives  evidence  of  unusual  talents :  “  Mrs.  L. 
E.  N. ,  song  writer ;  cantatas,  services,  hymns. 
Words  adapted  to  music.  Gospel  hymns  and 
Sunday  -  school  songs  furnished  complete, 
words  and  music.  Orders  filled  promptly  and 
prices  reasonable.  Address  Box  — , ,  Kan¬ 
sas.  ” 

After  many  years  cf  sad  experience  with 
the  music  selected  for  the  children  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  sing  on  Anniversary  Day,  and  which 
they  rehearse  for  weeks,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  composition,  if  there  is  any,  is 
largely  confined  to  those  who  advertise.  But 
the  fact  that  our  Sunday-schools,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  use  music  which  can  hardly  be 
honored  by  that  title,  is  a  generally  accepted 
one,  but  when  we  look  for  the  reason,  it  is 
difficult  to  find.  Children  learn  easily,  and 
if,  in  an  interesting  way  and  with  intelligence 
they  are  taught  good  music,  the  sceptics  will 
soon  find  that  their  plea  for  “jingle,”  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  easy  to  learn  and  can  be  sung 
with  vigor,  is  of  little  worth,  and  that  beau¬ 
tiful  hymns  and  tunes,  when  once  the  school 
understand  their  meaning,  take  hold  of  all 
hearts  and  instinctively  sing  themselves. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  this  con¬ 


dition  of  affairs  exists,  and  these  two  almost 
resolve  into  one.  First,  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  by  superin¬ 
tendent  and  officers,  and  their  utter  failure  to 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  which  the  school  might  enjoy  through 
better  music ;  secondly  their  ill  success, 
often  through  lack  of  desire,  to  find  a  loader 
qualified,  not  alone  as  to  voice,  but  who  is 
able,  through  faith  in  the  children  and  in  his 
work,  to  not  only  teach  them  beautiful  hymns 
set  to  good  music,  but  to  impress  their  young 
hearts  with  some  truth  or  hidden  beauty 
which  they  can  take  away  with  them.  The 
influence  of  the  Sunday-school  should  last  be¬ 
yond  the  hour  of  service,  and  so  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  those  who  are  under  our  care  are 
children  whose  hearts  and  memories  are  ten¬ 
der  to  all  impressions,  how  careful  we  should 
be  that  everything  we  seek  to  teach  them, 
whether  plain  Scripture  truths  or  the  same 
truths  put  into  verse  and  set  to  music,  should 
be  of  a  helpful  and  uplifting  character. 

I  know  of  a  school  where  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  influence  as  a  consecrated  worker  for 
Christ  js  wonderfully  felt,  and  where  the 
spiritual  teachings  from  the  desk  are  most 
helpful  and  beautiful,  and  yet  in  a  recent  en¬ 
deavor  to  fill  the  position  of  precentor,  the 
committee  expressed  surprise,  even  astonish¬ 
ment  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  vacancy 
be  filled  by  a  Christian  man  ;  one  whose  wide 
knowledge  of  the  best  forms  of  music  would 
enable  him  to  interest  the  school,  and  yet 
whose  personal  influence,  through  the  music, 
would  supplement  the  spiritual  efforts  of  the 
superintendent.  Such  a  man  might  be  hard 
to  find,  but  if  such  were  tbe  only  men  sought 
for,  I  feel  sure  that  the  expressed  need  and 
demand  for  them  would  foster  their  growth 
and  number. 

As  in  all  other  forms  of  church  work,  re¬ 
forms  and  improvements  depend  on  men  and 
personality  more  than  on  methods.  Those 
really  interested  will  readily  see  that  growth 
will  be  along  safer  lines  and  of  more  permanent 
value  if  the  desire  for  improvement  comes  from 
within  the  school  and  is  expressed  in  an  ear¬ 
nest,  faithful  effort  to  secure  as  a  leader  some 
one  whose  musical  ideals  are  high  and  to 
whom  can  be  safely  entrusted  the  minds  and 


Highest  Honors  at  Chicago,  1893. 

CHURCHES  ™  ORGANISTS 


-t3x- 


LISZT  ORGAN.  Style  804. 

This  new  anti  Improveil  model  Is  attracting  wide 
attention  among  chnrch  committees  and  organists. 
It  is  decidedly  superior  to  small  pipe  organs,  and 
unquestionably  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  Its 
class.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Co., 

BOSTON,  NEW  TORK,  CHICAGO.  KANSAS  CITY 


nUller  &  Abel, 

(Latt  of  ths  Roosevelt  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CEASS 

CHURCH, 

CHAMBER, 

CONCERT. 

36210  372  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  CaUdogue.  » 


JUST  ISSUED!  HULL'S 

Children’s  Day  Service. 

No.  10  for  1894. 

THE  BEST  NUMBER  OF  THE  SERIES. 

It  has  13  charming  new  Son^  and  Supplement  con¬ 
taining  a  beautiful  Floral  Exeretee,  the 

“Priceless  Garland.” 

Send  6  centg  for  Specimen  Copy  of  lndh,  the  Service  and 
Supplement.  Price  of  the  Service.  $4.()0  per  hundred.  By 
mail  $4.50.  One  dozen  Supplement,  which  is  sufficient, 
cents.  Address 

ASA  HULL,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


hearts  of  the  children  in  their  early  religious 
training. 


Anniversary  hymns  and  music  of  the 

Brooklyn  Sunday-School  Union,  three  cents  >.03) 
each.  By  mail,  (prepaid)  five  cents  (.05).  C.  C.  shelley. 
Publisher,  No.  12  College  Place,  New  York. 


SunliQht  and  Shadow  grade  but  not  dilficu  It 

Bt  Jallsa  Edward*.  aonga,  that  have 
Mver  before  appeared  in  print.  lUicb  i*  a  gem. 
Price ,  $1  Postpaid. 


Lessons  in  Audition  to  be  used  in  private  or 

By  Hdeae  SpumMaa.  clan  inatrnctlon  for  the 
development  of  musical  language.  Every  intelligent 
musician  wiil  give  tbii  masterly  work  a  hearty 
welcoma.  Pries,  60  Csnts  Postpaid. 

St.  Gaeclllan  Collection  c^S5"S^?ic”^^^ 

Bt  O.  F.  Steele.  ranged  tor  male 

voices.  Will  beeepecially  acceptable  in  Gospel  Beet- 
ingi  and  the  T.  H.  C.  A.  Prtes,  40  Csnts  Postpaid. 

Anthem  Grownb?tti»br'S^*c?n??{;^*n‘.?c 

hj  He  P.  0mUi4.  composer.  Frte*^  36  Cts.  Fmtpaid 

d^iirrinilnm  leading  Piano  instrnction  book 
UUll  luUllini  by  an  American.  Unequal^  in  iU 
'Bj  Cl«a.  Pa  Raat.  own  field.  American  or  Foreign 
fingeHng.  Prieto  $2.75  Postpaid. 

Any  of  die  aboTe  books  will  be  tent  to  respon^le  parties  for 
examiaatioo.  c<mditiooal  upon  postage  <w  express  charges  being 
paid  by  die  one  catering,  and  uiat  copies  returned  to  us  shall 
be  perfectly  saleable. 

*•*  Send  10  cts.  for  sample  copy  of  new  Mnnteal  Tlattor* 
containing  music  for  Chourt,  in  addition  to  its  general  literary 
matter. 

THE  JOHM  CHURCH  CO.,  '' 
CINCINNATI  -  NBW  TOBK-  CBICAOO 


A  MY  fITH  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS 

New  Songs,'  Recitations,  Hymns, 

Scripture  Readings. 

A  Bbautifci,,  IB-Page  Service. 

for  Children’s  Day, 

By  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

•4  per  lOO  ;  6  cents  earh  by  mail. 


THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


CHILDREN’S  DAY 

CONCERT  EXERCISE. 

By  far  the  best  one  we  have  ever  published,  is  CON¬ 
SIDER  THE  LILIES.  The  program  is  full  of  the 
brightest  kind  of  music  and  new  features — cou  versa tlons, 
recitations  and  kindergarten.  Price.  Sets,  65  cents  per 
dozen,  postpsid.  Fillmore  Bros.,  141  W.  6th  St ,  Cin- 
clnnaif,  40  Bible  House,  New  York, 

Send  for  complete  list. 


G.  SCHIRMER, 

Union  Square,  -  New  York. 

Headquarters  for  Sacred  Music. 

Organists  and  Choir  Leaders  should  not  fail  to  send  for 
oar  Catalogne. 


A  VERY  POPULAR  OFEER. 

A  large  number  of  our  sabecrlbers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  tbe  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  $$.5  ;  or  .  the  Atlas  with  a 
year's  subscription  for  $5,25.  Send  a  postal  for  farther 
particalars  to  The  Evangelis  3  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor 

AddreM,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN-  CHURCH, 

BROOKI.YN,  K.  Y. 


April  26.  1604 

WKDDING 

INVIXAXIONS, 

CORRECT  IN  STYLE. 


DKBIPSKY  & 

CARROLI., 

Art  Stationersy 

UNION  SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cooking:  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass 
Cedar  and  Campliorwooii  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators 


FIFTY-NINTH  YEAH. 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

730  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attentiou  to 

“  THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
aa  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  produced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
superior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  information  on  church  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  as  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Information  Bureau. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


No  Ministers*  Mondays. 

Athol.  Mass.,  Hept.  1. 1800. 
The  Electropoise  is  helping  mv  wlie  greatly.  She  was 
much  of  a  doubting  Thomas  about  it  when  I  had  one 
last  winter,  but  she  is  getting  converted  and  now  thinks 
it  is  very  wonderful.  I  am  doing  more  work  than  ever 
and  yet  feel  like  a  new  man  all  the  time.  Am  as 
well  rested  Monday  as  Saturday,  though  I  have  five 
services  every  Sa'  bath  to  tax  my  nervous  strength  with. 
This  is  not  a  mind  cure,  though  it  does  help  the  mind 
very  much  by  giving  it  a  better  *-ody  to  work  in. 

Rkv.  W.  N.  RICHARDSON. 

WoKCKSTER,  Mass  ,  Sept.  26, 1891. 
Having  used  the  Electropoise  for  something  more  than 
a  year  in  my  family,  and  proved  its  power  over  Indigee- 
tion,  torpid  liver,  spinal  irritation,  and  especially  In  a 
severe  case  of  la  vrippe  by  which  my  wife  lost  the  nse  of 
her  left  arm,  which  was  peifectlv  restored  by  the  use  of 
the  Electropoise,  1  am  prepared  to  say  I  believe  It  will 
do  even  mors  than  a'l  you  claim  for  it.  It  is  in  our 
hometostay.  Yours  truly,  W.  N.  RICHARDSON. 

Pastor  Methiklist  Episcopal  Church,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PARALYSIS. 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  August  20, 1892. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
the  many  others  who  have  beej  cured  by  the  Electro¬ 
poise.  I  testify  both  from  personal  experience  and 
from  what  1  have  seen  it  do  for  others. 

Last  May  I  wasstricken  with  paralysis,  which  deprived 
me  of.the  power  of  articulate  speech;  mv  right  hand 
was  also  affected  so  I  could  not  write  intelligibly.  After 
a  short  treatment  I  was  able  to  articulate  so  as  to  be 
understood,  and  have  continued  to  improve  ever  since. 

Our  nephew,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  suffered  with  nau¬ 
sea,  headache,  fever,  diarrhoea,  which  developed  into  a 
a  very  stubborn  case  of  typhoid  fever,  we  used  no 
medicine,  but  simply  the  Electropoise,  and  In  seven 
dt^s  be  was  up,  and  in  ten  days  be  was  at  his  work. 

I  cannot  doubt  the  power  of  this  remedial  agent, 
wbich,  under  Ood,  works  such  cures  as  these.  It  is  the 
poor  man's  friend.  He  will  never  have  physicians’  bills 
and  druggists'  prescriptions  to  pay;  he  will  nave  a  little 
doctor  always  in  the  house,  ready  at  all  hours,  night  and 
Uay  to  render  its  valuable  services. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Rkv.  JOHN  J.  ROBINSON. 
December  3d,  1‘'93  “I  cau  fully  endorse  what  I  said 
of  the  Electropoise  August  20th,  WJ.”  J.  J.  R. 

HOME  TESTIMONY. 

The  following  is  from  Rev.  W.  H.  Du  Puy,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Lb  D  ,  editor  of  the  People's  Cyclopedia  and  several  other 
well  known  works,  and  now  assistant  e<litur  of  the 
Christian  Advocate  at  New  York,  a  position  which  he 
has  tilled  for  more  than  twenty  years: 

Nkw  York,  December  20th.  1892. 
Myself  and  familr  have  received  so  much  benefit  Irom 
the  use  of  your  Electropoise,  and  1  have  become  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  its  practical  value  ae  a  curative 
agent  that  i  feel  warranted  in  commending  it  without 
reserve  to  the  public.  One  of  my  frlenus.  a  widely 
known  and  hi^ly  e^teemed  clergyman  and  educator, 
after  using  the  Electropoise  for  nearly  two  years  in  tils 
family,  said  to  me  more  than  once,  after  thoroughly 
testing  its  merits,  that  if  be  could  not  get  another  he 
would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

I  cheerfully  give  you  my  permission  to  use  this  brief 
note  in  any  way  which  may  sid  you  in  introducing  the 
instrument  to  the  attention  of  any  community. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  H.  Dk  PUY. 
Investigation  courted.  Correspond'  nee  and  consulta¬ 
tion  free.  Book  by  mail  to  any  applicant,  describing 
this  wonderful  home  cure  for  disease  without  medicine. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  UO.. 

345  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


DresAing  Children  for  Sunday  School. 

Every  Sunday-school  teacher  knows  that  the 
dress  of  the  scholar  is  of  great  importance.  To 
keep  the  children  quiet  and  attentive  is  fully  half 
the  teacher’s  work. 

Children  are  far  more  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  their  clothes  than  many  people  realir.e.  When 
a  child  is  made  to  feel  that  any  dress  is  good 
enough,  it  is  too  apt  to  feel  that  any  conduct  is 
good  enough.  Many  people  think  that  encourag¬ 
ing  a  little  girl  to  be  interested  in  her  pretty  clothes 
makes  her  conscious  and  vain.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  mistake.  The  child  who  thinks  of  her 
clothes,  who  is  conscious  and  uncomfortable,  is  the  i 
child  who  is  badly  dressed,  and  sees  the  difference 
between  her  own  clothes  and  those  of  her  compan. 
ions.  If  you  want  a  child  to  be  good,  make  it  com¬ 
fortable.  The  dress  need  not  be  expensive,  but  it 
should  be  appropriate.  Never  before  was  there  so 
much  intelligent  thought  given  to  the  dress  of 
children.  It  not  only  demands  a  share  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  large  establishment  devoted  to 
costuming,  but  has  created  a  large  establishment 
devoted  to  children  alone.  Best's  Liilliputian  Bazar 
at  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  is  a 
marvel  as  an  evidence  of  the  demands  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  means  of  supplying  them  with  the 
best  that  modern  thought  ana  art  can  create. 

Here  mothers  of  all  degrees  can  not  only  And 
what  their  children  need,  out  can  get  posted  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  have.  Here  she  can  oring  them 
all,  from  the  big  boy  at  the  clumsy  age,  down  to 
the  last  little  armful  of  dimples,  and  feel  sure  she 
can  get  just  the  right  thing  for  each. 

And  if  she  can’t  go  there,  she  can  still  shop  there. 
Whether  you  live  in  New  York  City  or  Montana, 
you  are  stfll  a  neighbor  of  Best’s.  For  a  postal  you 
can  get  a  catalogue  full  of  descriptions,  prices  and 
pictures  that  almost  take  the  place  of  a  visit  to  the 
store. 

It  is  well  worth  any  mother’s  while  to  write  for 
such  a  catalogue,  or  to  make  inquiries  by  letter, 
and  receive  in  return  reliable  information  for  all 
the  requirements  of  her  children. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 
If  jroa  are  Nervous, 
and  cannot  sleep,  try  it. 


HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  CHICAGO. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  received  highest  honors  on 
both  pianos  and  organs.  Iiiszt  church  organs  were 
declared  to  constitute  a  decided  advance  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  mention  was  bestowed  on 
the  improved  mode  of  strin^ng  pianos,  owing  to 
which  the  judges  declared  t  nat  the  Mason  &  Ham¬ 
lin  piano  stands  in  tune  longer  than  any  other. 


SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

The  offer  on  another  page  by  the  Leonard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  send  a  set  of  six  silver 
plated  souvenir  spoons  for  ninety-nine  cents  for 
the  whole  set,  is  one  of  those  chances  which  re¬ 
ward  the  alert  buyer.  Notice  that  the  company 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
which  “notable  housewives”  will  not  let  slip. 


THE  TOURIST  SEASON. 


European  Summer  Tours 

Under  Experienced  Leadership  of 
Rev.  W.  N.  Ackley. 

0190  I  Spain,  Ita^,  Switzerland,  Germany.  Holland, 
to  Belgium,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland. 
•460  I  For  full  itinerarirs  address 

Rev.  W.  N.  ACKLEY,  Warren,  R.  I. 


Europe,  Holy  Land,  California,  New  Mexico,  Florida. 

etc.  Select  party  May  12,  “Fnlda.”  Excursions  and 
Individual  tickets.  Cboicest  berths  all  lines.  Tourist 
Gazette  free.  H.  GAZE  &  SONS.  113  B’way.  N.  Y.  (Est. 
18H.)  Official  Ticket  Agts  Chief  Trunk  Lines. 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

Party  caiefully  selettei’,  and  strictly  limited,  under  my 
own  escort.  EDWARD  FR\NKLYN  COLE,  A. M.. 

P.  O.  Box  1409,  New  York. 


r  I  IQ  not  Personally  conducted  parties  through 
tUnUi  t  Europe.  Fifth  season.  Specialadvan- 
w  1  •  w  s  as  tageg.  for  Itineraries  with  full  particn- 
lars,  address  Mrs.  M.  A.  Croslxy,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IT  I  I  O  Uk  O  IT  Send  stamnn  for  our  Program  of 

LUKUKL  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

$270  for  nearly  2  mos. 

FOUR-IN-HAND  COACHING  PARtlES  through 
ENGLAND,  etc.  The  Thomas  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
I6L2  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“  Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O.,  ”  Great  Rock  Island 
Route  ”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  business  fourteen 


for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
Uist.  Pass.  Agt,  Ills.  Oth  St.  Philadelphia. 


CHURCH  BEUSlin 

rUBBBT  BSLL  MaTAL,  (COTT^  AND 
8«od  tor  Mm  and  Ostalocn*. 
MdSHAMB  BBLL  PODMUBr.  BAJ^IMORB. 


XUM 


iSh  I 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


April  2ti,  1894 


The  best  investment  in  real-estate  is  to 

keep  buildings  well  painted.  Paint  protects  the  house  and 
saves  repairs.  You  sometimes  want  to  sell — many  a  good 
house  has  remained  unsold  for  want  of  paint.  The  rule  should 
be  though,  “the  best  paint  or  none.”  That  means 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  cAea/  paints.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  look  at  the  brand;  any  of  these  are  safe : 

••  ANCHOR  "  (Cindnnatl).  “JEWETT  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY”  (Pittsbnivh).  “ KENTUCKY ’■  (LouUville). 

“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York).  “JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phil*.) 


“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  “  (PitUbutYh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

••  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

"  rOLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 
•‘CORNELL  ”  (Bu6alo). 

"DKVIS^H AMBERS"  (Pitteburgh). 
"  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
■‘FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“KENTUCKY"  (LouUville). 

“JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Phila.) 
“MORLEY"  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  "(SL  LouU). 

“  RED  SEAL  "  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  “(St  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York), 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictiv 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade  ;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  L^d. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  propertv-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


(  THE  Alma  Sanitarium, 

\  ALMA,  MICHIGAN, 

W  Is  a  strictly  scientific  Medical  and  Surgical  Institution 
A  ofieriiig  advantages  unequaled  by  any  in  America.  An 
r  11>P:.\L  place  for  rest  and  recreation.  A  stall  of 
A  eminent  pbysiciaiis.  The  strongest  BROMIDE 
w  W.4TKK  ill  the  world— a  valuaUe  remedial  agent  in 
\  lUieumatism.  Skin.  Nervous  and  Bright’s  Diseases 
m  Equipment  and  furnishings  are  elegant.  Two  eleva- 
\  ttn.  Electric  light  (no  kerosene  or  gasi.  Steam  beat. 
m  Sun  iMirlors.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Attractive 
\  cuisine.  Liberal  management.  ThU  is  not  a  hospital 
A  Send  for  handsome  pamphlet. 


Motels. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL,  “THE  AMERICAN.” 

(Brunswick.) 

11th  season  opens  May  16th. 

Steam  heat,  passenger  elevator,  etc. 

OEO.  A.  FARNHAM,  Proprietor. 
Special  rates  for  the  conventions. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  snn  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  tbe 
roof;  suites  of  moms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Rnssian,  all  baths  and  ail  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  Special  rates  to  Commissioners  to  (^neral 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

oy  THE  ocEAy  EMoyr, 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip 
live  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  ft  SONS. 

Delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly 

in  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  all  points  west 
of  Chicago  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
O.  W.  Ruggles,  Gen’l.  Pass’r.  and  Tick¬ 
et  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  for 
information  of  the  special  train  from 
Chicago,  and  other  points  of  interest. 

THE  SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths,  Buffalo  &  Chicago 


HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  W.  VA. 

For  Health  or  Pleasure,  the  place  for  yon  u> 

Summer.  115  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  the 
Oreat  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  sav 
where  yon  saw  the  ad.  $40,  $45.  $50.  $■'10  to  $60  per  month 
according  to  location.  Special  rat«  for  all  season. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


C^^tutauqua  § 

Jane  go-Aag.  37, 1894.  A 

The  Famous  Summer  Town.  $ 

“Change  of  occupation,  not  Idleness,  2 
is  true  recreation.”  ^ 

NOT  ONE  DULL  DAY.  M 

Clnaaea,  Lectures,  Ctoncerta,  Enter-  ^ 
tainmmts,  Outdocw  Sports,  lUnmi-  Z 
naUona,  and  Fireworks.  V 

2  *  AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  RESORT.  ^ 
C  Free  Kindergarten,  BoysandOirls’  V 
^  Clubs,  Vacation  Sclmla,  etc.,  etc.  ^ 

V  Hotel  AtheiueuBi— of  the  first  rank.  V 
2  Coot  ol  Liviag  ot  the  Mlaininin.  S 

9  W.  A.  DUNCAN,  $oc’y,Syrac«iM,N.Y.  9 


Nickel  Plate  Road. 

Bates  always  the  lowest.  Buffet  Sleep¬ 
ing-cars  through  without  change  between 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Half  Rates  for  all  Clergymen. 

For  aU  information  address 

F.  J.  MOORE,  General  Agent, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  THE  SICK. 

In  many  instances  invalids  are  restricted  by  physician 
to  easily  digestible  food,  nsnally  boiled  or  sterilized  milk 
is  prescribed.  In  such  cases  the  value  of  Borden’s  Peer¬ 
less  Brand  Evaporated  Cream,  or  nnsweetened  condensed 
milk  is  apparent.  Prepared  by  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co 

■  Soaad  Discs  are  invisible,  and 

comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of^H 


thai^l^evicen^A^rorId^H^!l 

Wales,  e4.‘>  *3hland  Block,  Chicsgo. 


THREE  BEAUTIFUL  ETCHINGS. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  famous  “Four  Track 
Series”  Etchings,  issued  by  the  Passenger  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Central,  consist  of  three 
beautiful  and  highly  interesting  views,  entitled 
respectively^: 

No.  6 — ‘’The  Empire  State  Express  —  Fastest 
Train  in  the  World— from  a  photo  by  Yates  of  Syr¬ 
acuse,  taken  while  the  tram  was  running  over 
sixty  miles  an  hour. 

No.  7— “Horseshoe  Fall,  Niagara.’’  from  a  photo 
by  Jackson  of  Denver.  Probably  the  grandest 
and  most  realistic  picture  ever  marie. 

No.  8 — “Gorge  of  the  Niagara  River,”  from  a 
photo  by  Jackson  of  Denver.  A  beautiful  view  of 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  Niagara. 

The  titles  of  tbe  other  five  sketches  comprising 
the  series  aie;  “Washington  Bridge.”  “Rock  of 
Ages,  Niagara  Falls,”  “Old  Spring  at  West  Point,” 
“9119  and  the  DeWitt  Clinton '  and  “Rounding  the 
Nose,  Mohawk  Valley.” 

These  etchings  are  all  printed  on  fine  plate 
paper,  '24x32  inenes,  suitable  for  framing.  A  copy 
of  any  one  of  them  will  be  mailed  in  a  stiff  tube, 
secure  from  injury,  to  any  address,  for  7.5  cents,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

TO  SARATOGA  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 

Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
visitors  of  both  sexes,  should  remember  that  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  is  the  only  line  which 
makes  direct  and  convenient  connectiun  at  New 
York  with  the  roads  from  the  West  and  South. 
Travellers  by  the  West  Shore  hav^;  the  option  of 
breaking  the  journey  at  New  York  City,  or  of 
avoiding  delay,  confusion  and  expense  and  proceed¬ 
ing  directly  on  their  waj.  This  consideration  has 
made  this  route  a  favorite  one  among  experienced 
travellers. 

For  comfort,  safety  and  beauty  of  prospect  the 
West  Shore  is  unsurpassed.  Winding  along  the 
shore  of  tbe  incomparable  Hudson  river,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  tbe  heart  of  the  Highlands,  amid 
points  of  historic  note,  it  affords  a  succession  of 
views  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  interest.  This, 
with  the  train  service  perfect  in  every  detail  neces¬ 
sary  for  comfort  and  safety,  renders  the  travel 
over  the  West  Shore  almost  a  luxury. 

ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COLLECTIONS, 

Metropolitan  Mnseum  of  Art,  Centra'l  Park.  82nd 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Blst  street 
and  Ninth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admissioa  free. 

Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Jkd- 
mission  free. 

Astor  Library,  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  busts,  portraits 
etc.  Admission  free. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  23rd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty- ninth  Annual  Exhibition  villbeopento 
tbe  public  from  April  2Dd  to  May  12th.  Fine  Collection 
of  Paintings  by  American  artists.  Admission  25  cents. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of 
paintings  by  Charles  Melville  Smith.  Admission  tree. 

The  Tiffany  Chapel,  383  Fonrth  Ave.  As  exhibited 
at  the  Columbian  Ezp,/6ition.  Dailv  from  9  a.m.  to  4:30 

P.M. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Tbeological  Seminary  will  be  held  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  in  tbe  old  Oratory  of  the  Seminary,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  7th,  1804,  at  2  P.  M.  The  Examining  Commit¬ 
tee  will  met-t  in  the  Oratory  at  8  P.  M.,  on  tbe  Thursday 
before.  May  3d.  The  usual  diplomas  will  be  conferred 
on  the  next  graduating  class  on  Tne.sday.  May  8th,  in  the 
Chape),  and  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
when  the  students  will  be  dismi'sed  with  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  or  his 
alternate,  the  Rev.  James  O.  Murray,  D.D.,  of  Princeton. 

William  E.  Schknck,  Secretary  ot  the  Board. 

ALCMNI  ASSOCUATIOX  OF  THE  SEMINARY. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Princeton  Seminar.v  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Seminary  Ch->pel,  on 
Tuesday,  May  8.  at  11.30  A.M.,  when  a  Necrological 
Report  Will  be  presented.  -After  the  transaction  or  Its 
usnal  business,  the  Association  will  adjourn  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  tbe 
Kev.  Geerhardus  Vos,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  as  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  at  12  M. 

The  Alumni  will  dine  together  in  Stuart  Hall  in  the 
afternoon.  William  E.  Schenck,  Joseph  H.  Dulles, 
Secretaries  of  the  Association. 

RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 

Alumni,  members  of  their  families,  and  friends  of  the 
Seminary,  can  obtain  orders  for  excu-sioii  ’ickets  at 
reduced  rates,  good  going  from  May  3d  to  May  8th,  and 
good  in  returning  till  May  9th.  by  applying  to  Rev.  J.  H. 
Dulles,  Princeton,  N.  J.  But  tickets  on  clerical  orders  ■" 
mav  be  had  at  lower  rat  sthan  these  excursion  tickets. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  ARRIVE  AT 

New  York,  8.30  a.m.  Princeton.  10.12  a.m. 

Philadelphia.  8  20.  8.80  a.m.  “  9.33  10.12  a.m. 

Princeton,  1.35, 4  11. 6, 6.48  p  m.  N. Y.  3  23. 6.53, 7.03, 7.23  p.m. 

"  2.18.3.25,5.48  p.m.  Phila.,  3.50, 6.13,  7.30  p.m. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
convenes  in  Saratoga  May  17. 

THE  SARATOCIAN 

wrill  publish  complete  dally  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
as  has  been  its  custom  with  previous  assemblies. 

The  Daily  Saratooian  sent  post  paid  to  any  address 
during  the  sessionof  tbe  assembly  for  50c.  SubMriptlons 
received  at  any  time.  Money  orders,  drafts  and  checks 
should  be  made  jiayable  to  The  Saratooian.  Address 
THE  SARATOOIAN,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GBNERAI.  ASSEMBET. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  In  the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  In  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  baratosca,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
Mar  17,  1884.  end  will  be  opened  a  1th  a  sermon  by  the  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator.  Rev.  Wilils  G.  Craig,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Tbe 
undersigned,  constituting  tbe  Committee  on  Commis¬ 
sions,  will  be  present  at  the  church  on  May  17,  at  8:30  a.m., 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wii.  Henry  Koberts.  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  E.  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  18C4, 

The  Rev  J.  N.  Crocker.  D.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist :  Saratoga  Springs  has  aound- 
ant  accommodations.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
per  day  have  already  been  engaged  enough  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  every  commissioner  and  officer  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  tbe  Boards,  and  sil 
within  ten  minutes  walK  of  tbe  church  Commissioners 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them. 


School  Bonds 

have  long  been  known 
to  careful  people,  as 
among  the  safest  invest¬ 
ments.  We  sell  them 
netting  5%  to  6%. 

Write  us  for  further 
information. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

(XINNXCx'ED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezcb's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  1 'n'tr£ka't"ni  An'# 
ment  Secorltles  for  customers.  We  re-  A 11  V 179 liUlcll Ir 
ceive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  GAAll,*i4'iofi 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OaTVIH  I11C9. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Ciinada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  Unit^  Stages  on  foreign 
countries. 

liOttCrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
A-P  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  issue  <  'ommercial  and  iriivcUers’ 

Credit  ®''“U*ble  in  all  i>arts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


OENEBAL  ASSEMBLY,  1894. 

All  papers  connected  with  the  business  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  be  sent.  In  accordance  with  the  Rule, 
to  the  Stated  Clerk. 

Full  particulars  of  the  railroad  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  New  York, 
May  17th.  1884,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  D.D..  1^  Chestnut  Street,  Philadeipbia,  Pa. 

Full  particulars  as  toentertainment  for  Commissioners 
can  be  obtained  by  a<idie88ing  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker, 
D.D.,  133  Circular  Street,  Saratoga,  New  York. 


The  Provident 


45  Milk  St., 
Boston,  M.\ss. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


Trust  Co. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH- 


DULUTH  INTBSTMESTS. 

nHAZ  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dnlnfb  and  on  the  sooth  side  of 
tbe  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains,  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  bave  invested  many  the usaods  of  ooUais  for  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satisfaction,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  an  adjourned  session 
Park  Church,  Dayton,  May  14, 18M,  at  2  P.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 


Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  tbe  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  tbe  Brick  Church.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Jane  4  6  and  6.  commenciug  .Monday,  June 
4th  at  7:30.  All  Presbyteries  of  the  .State  will 
please  elect  delegates  and  alternates  the  same  .as  to 
Sraod  and  report  names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock.  Chairman  Rochester  Local  Committee  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  fmntsti  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  chuicb  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Deleuates  are  ex- 
yiectcd  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  The  success  attending  the 
first  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fuller  information  will  be  given 
later.  Edward  Uunttino  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 


A  FRENCH  TEACHER  (in  a  private  school)  with 
travelliog  experience,  will  take  two  or  three  young 
ladies  to  France  and  Switzerland  for  the  summer.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Address,  M.  L..  Evangelist. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Junior  Class  in  Princeton  College, 
compelled  to  suspend  his  regular  studies  for  awhile 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  position  of  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Best  of 
references  given.  Apply  to  Mr.  Horace  D.  Noyes, 
Kingston.  N.  Y. 


Parents  expecting  to  travel  daring  tbe  summer  may 
leave  their  cnlldren  with  an  experienced  kindergarten 
and  primary  teacher.  Summer  cottage  healthfully 
locatM.  Application  should  be  made  at  once.  Address 
Miss  E.  care  of  Evangelist. 


Training  School  for  Nnnes,— North  Adams  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nurses.  An  opportunity  for  excellent 
training  is  offered  by  tbe  North  Adams  Hospital  to  young 
women  desiring  to  follow  tbe  profession  of  nursing. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunter,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


Do  you  want  a  “Sweet  Home”  at  a  very  moderate 
price  ?  A  charming  homestead,  about  tbe  nicest  prop¬ 
erty  in  a  fine  village  in  New  York  State,  can  be  had  for 
$6,(100,  possibly  a  little  less.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling.  Further  particulars  and  photograph  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Evangelist. 


Hfinatijctal. 


investments. 

To  Investors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  rattas 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  gnarantesf 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  ade  In  Montana  and  Washlngtos 
Interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  goU 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  seenred  by  same  class  of  mortgage! 
interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  <31ty,  Trustee  for  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  of  the  SU 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  — SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  Build 
Ing,  New  York  City :  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELLJS,  Yonken 
N.  V. 

Secreta^ :— LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  Build 
Ing.  New  York  City. 

Treaenrer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BUNNBLl 
Helena,  .Montana. 

Coonsel Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,' Ex-Qovemoro 
Connecticut.  _ 


New  York  Office ;  Morse  Building,  140  Natsan  Street,  Net 
York  City. 

^resident’s  Office  :  Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  Oo  N  Y. 

Send  fo>  our  new  book,  giving  fnll  information  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMETERT. 

TYrOODLAV.'NSUUonimtWard).  HarUm  Railroad. 
▼V  Office.  No.  $0  Blaat  Sid  Street. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  Mortsaare  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 

No  19  East  leth  Street  >  New  York. 

3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indivldnal* 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlee-Prei. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  'Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan. 

James  Low. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
O.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbby, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 


W,  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Georoe  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
James  Stillman. 


INVESTORS 

In  J.B.WatkIns,  Lombard,  Equitable, 
Jarvis— Conklin  and  other  defunct 
loan  companies  should  write  to 
The  Atlas  I.aa<l  aad  ■■vestoieMlCa., 

•f  Ijawreace,  Kaasas. 

We  have  given  hundred*  of  Investors  information  and 
assistance.  Specialfacilitiesandlargecorps.of  correspon¬ 
dents  over  all  the  Western  States,  securities  examined, 
interest  and  principalcollected, defaulted  mortgages,  fore¬ 
closed  lands  rented  and  sold.  Uxe*  paid,  mortgages  bought 
and  sold.  Receivers’ hands  are  full.  Their  interests  are 
hostile  to  yours,  we  can  serve  you  better  and  cheaper. 
Write  and  iw.  L.  H.  PERKI  NS.  President. 


PATENTS 

£r$#,  “ 


OBTAHIEO. 
Term*  Easy. 

___  SXftMiBftttOBt  AM  B#* 
'prompt AtaisU^  — IfF 

•Sutton  to  L.  BAME>e  OO..  AMir’i. 


LOANS. 

We  cau  loan  money  for  those  not  wishlog  to  purchase  a 

7  AND  8  DER  CENT.  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annusUy.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank.  Duluth,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  wl'h  us  iu  other  States.  We  eolicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  VVrite 

WM.  C.  HHEKWOOD  k  CO..  Dulnth,  Minn. 

IOWA  FARM 

IS/LO  FLT  C3r^  Q-ESS. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane<i  millions  in  22  years'  consecutive  bus! 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
biffbest  references,  ^ena  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

591  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  you  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH,  Financial  Agent, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


ileftaots  and  (iCollegcs. 


SCHERMEBHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  S. 
EsUblishvd  1856. 

3  East  14tr  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  ■’Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Piloted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbamhersburg,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Oirls. 

BIVXBSIDS  DBrVB. 

^6tb  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 

VE80N  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Univetsit):  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.’ Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Fielil.  D.O..  of  The  Evanoklist,  the  Facnlty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  tei  ms  and  Information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrence vllle 
LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  3IX). 

Earl)  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

Foi  cata’ogne  and  Information,  address 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


April  26,  1894. 


Do  We  Clothe 

Your  Children? 

There  is  every'  reason  why  we  should — the  outfitting  of  young 
people  is  our  special  business — no  other  store  offers  such  a  wide  range 
of  choice,  in  everything  needed  for  complete  outfits,  from  Hats  to  Shoes. 

Children’s  Clothing  to  fit  and  look  right  needs  a  certain  art  in 
the  cutting  and  making.  The  experience  of  our  people  is  all 
in  that  one  direction.  VVe  give  to  children  of  all  ages  the  comfort 
and  style  of  well  made,  well  fitting  garments ;  and  the  cost  is  no 
more  than  for  the  other  kind.  Good  illustrations  are  our 

Fancy  Braided  Suits  for  small  boys  $3.75  to  $6.00 — School  suits 
for  larger  boys  $5. (X)  to  $7.50 — School  or  business  suits  with  long 
trousers  (sizes  to  i8  yrs.)  $10  to  $15. 

Girls*  DresseSy  gray  and  brown  mixed,  trimmed  with  braid,  full 
sleeves,  w'ide  skirt,  $5.25  for  6  yr.  size,  to  $7.00  for  size  14 — Navy 
blue  serge  trimmed  with  either  white  or  black  narrow  braid,  ripple 
over  shauldars,  $6.15  for  size  6,  to  $7.50  for  size  12. 

Reefers  in  all  wool  mixed  clbths,  umbrella  back,  full  puffed  sleeves, 
collars  faced’with  velvet,  $4.45  for  size  4,  to  $5.10  for  size  10. 
Perfect  satisfaction  is  assured  by  taking  back  what  doesn’t  suit. 
This  applies  also,  to  shopping  done  by  mail,  for  which  see  catalogue, 
sent  on  application. 

60-62  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


C<m6lkcMeC^fC<> 

Summer  Underwear. 

HOSIERY. 

"CAIITWRIGHT  i  WARNER  S" 

UNDERWEAR, 

Merino,  Silk  and  Wool,  and  Llama  Wool 
Vests,  Drawers,  and  Union  Suits. 

Balbrig^gan  Underwear, 
Swiss  Ribbed  Underwear, 

Silk,  Silk  and  Wool,  MU  Wool,  and  Lisle 
Thread  Union  Suits. 

HOSIERY, 

Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  Silk,  and  Merino. 

HOSE  AND  HALF  HOSE, 

Cotorn:  Warraivted  Fast. 

Children’s  Socks, 

Children’s  3-4  Hose. 


mw  TOIIK. 


Dress  Linens  and  Linen 
Ducks. 


Ladies*  Costumes  ot  these  materials 
will  be  ultra-tashionable  lor  mountaiu 
and  seashore  this  Summer. 

An  importation,  just  received,  con¬ 
tains  the  very  best  qualities,  in  the  choic¬ 
est  colors;  Natural,  Ecru,  Tan,  Butcher- 
Blue,  Lavender,  Pink,  and  Azure. 

These  were  made  iroin  our  special 
order  in  Belfast,  and  are  now'  displayed 
in  our  Linen  Department  on  the  main 
floor. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  Ith  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


PRESERVE  VOVR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbk  Etanobust  is  published  iu  a  shape  con- 
veniett  for  biuding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  ef  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evanoeubt,  P.  O.  Box  2130.  New 
Vork  city. 


PLUSH 

CARPETS. 

The  most  economical,  and,  we  think,  the  best  wear¬ 
ing  Carpets  made,  at  about  (and  some  even  less  than) 
the  price  of  a  good  Bodv  Brussels. 

MATTINGS. 

Our  new'  importations  of  China  and  Japanese 
Straw,  Just  landed;  in  novel  effects  of  cotton  and 
trout  line  warps:  white  and  red  checks  and  some 
fancy  patterns,  FROM  S3.50  PER  BOLL  OF  40 
YARDS,  or  lOc.  PER  YARD. 

“THE  NEW  BASKET  WEAVE”  (Jointless),  in 
fine  fancy  styles,  at  S7.00  PER  BOLL,  OB  20c. 
PER  YARD. 

Furniture  Coverings. 

A  special  line  of  TAPESTRIES,  in  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  (new  colorings), 

AT  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THEIR  VALVE. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Point  d’Espiit  Frilled 
Muslin  Cnrtalns,  also  Cottage  Draperies, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AYE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS' 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
abel.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  labe  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
The  .Evanoeust.  If  so  please  remit  the  amonnt  to 
The  Evanoeust, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


